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LORD   CHESTERFIELD'S 

LETTERS  TO   HIS  SON,  ON  EDUCATION. 


London,  March  29,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  aie  now,  I  suppose,  at  Naples,  in  a  new  scene 
of  Virtu,  examining  all  the  curio&ities  of  Hercula- 
neum,  watching  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  surveying  the  magnificent  chuiches  and  public 
buildings  by  which  Naples  is  distinguished  You 
have  a  Court  theie  into  the  bargain,  which,  I  hope, 
you  frequent  and  attend  to.  Polite  manners,  a  vei- 
satihty  of  mind,  a  complaisance  even  to  enemies,  and 
the  volto  sciolto,  with  the  pensieii  stretti,  are  only 
to  be  learned  at  Courts;  and  must  be  well  learned 
by  whoever  would  either  shine  or  thrive  in  them. 
Though  they  do  not  change  the  nature,  they  smooth 
and  soften  the  manneis  of  mankind  Vigilance,  dex- 
tenty,  and  flexibility  supply  the  place  of  natural 
force,  and  it  is  the  ablest  mind,  not  the  strongest 
body,  that  prevails  there.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Foghani  will,  I  am  sure,  show  you  all  the  politeness 
of  Courts,  for  I  know  no  better  bred  people  than 
they  aie.  Domesticate  yourself  there  while  you  stay 
at  Naples,  and  lay  aside  the  English  coldness  and 
foimality.  You  have  also  a  letter  to  Comte  Mahony, 
whose  house  I  hope  you  frequent,  as  it  is  the  resort  of 
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the  best  company  His  sister,  Madame  Bulkeley,  is 
now  heie,  and  had  I  known  of  your  going  so  soon  to 
Naples,  I  would  have  got  you,  e^  abundanti,  a  letter 
from  hei  to  her  biothei  The  conversation  of  the 
moderns  in  the  evening,  is  full  as  necessary  foi  you, 
as  that  of  the  ancients  in  the  morning 

You  would  do  well,  while  you  aie  at  Naples,  to 
read  some  veiy  short  histoiy  of  that  kingdom  It 
has  had  gieat  vanety  of  masteis,  and  has  occasioned 
many  wais;  the  geneial  histoiy  of  which  will  enable 
you  to  ask  many  proper  questions,  and  to  xeceive 
useful  mfoimations  in  leturn.  Inqune  into  the  man- 
ner and  foim  of  that  goveinment;  foi  constitution  it 
has  none,  being  an  absolute  one ;  but  the  most  abso- 
lute governments  have  ceitam  customs  and  foims, 
which  aie  more  or  less  observed  by  their  respective 
tyiants.  In  China  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  Empeiors, 
absolute  as  they  aie,  to  govein  with  justice  and  equity  ; 
as  in  the  other  Oriental  monai clues  it  is  the  custom 
to  govein  by  violence  and  cruelty  The  King  of 
France,  as  absolute  in  fact,  as  any  of  them,  is  by 
custom  only  more  gentle ;  for  I  know  of  no  constitu- 
tional bai  to  his  will.  England  is  now  the  only 
monarchy  in  the  woild  that  can  pioperly  be  said  to 
have  a  constitution ;  for  the  people's  rights  and  liber- 
ties are  secured  by  laws  I  cannot  icckon  Sweden 
and  Poland  to  be  monaichies,  those  two  Kings  havine 
little  moie  to  say  than  the  Doge  of  Venice.  I  do  no1 
presume  to  say  anything  of  the  constitution  of  th< 
Empne  to  you,  who  are  juwspw^torum  Q-ermam 
corum  facile  pmnceps 

When  you  write  to  me,  which,  by  the  way,  you  d< 
pretty  seldom,  tell  me  rather  whom  you  see,  thai 
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what  you  see.  Inform  me  of  your  evening  trans- 
actions and  acquaintances ;  where,  and  how  you  pass 
your  evenings ;  what  English  people  you  meet  with, 
and  a  hint  of  their  characters ;  what  people  of  learn- 
ing you  have  made  acquaintance  with;  and,  if  you 
will  trust  me  with  so  important  an  affair,  what  belle 
passion  inflames  you.  I  interest  myself  most  m  what 
personally  concerns  you  most;  and  this  is  a  very 
critical  year  in  your  life  To  talk  like  a  virtuoso, 
your  canvas  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,  and  Raphael 
Harte  has  drawn  the  outlines  admiiably ;  nothing  is 
now  wanting  but  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the 
graces,  the  moi  bidezza,  of  Guido  ;  but  that  is  a  great 
deal.  You  must  get  them  soon,  or  you  will  never  get 
them  at  all  Per  la  lingua  Italiana  sono  sicuro  ctiella 
n'l  adesso  professore,  a  segno  tale  ch'io  non  ardisca 
dirle  altra  cosa  in  quella  lingua  se  non. — Addw. 


London,  April  26,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

As  your  jouiney  to  Paris  approaches,  and  as  that 
period  will,  one  way  or  another,  be  of  infinite  conse- 
quence to  you,  my  letteis  will  hen cefor wards  be  prin- 
cipally calculated  for  that  meridian.  You  will  be  left 
there  to  your  own  discretion,  instead  of  Mr.  HarteV; 
and  you  will  allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to  distrust  a  little 
the  discretion  of  eighteen.  You  will  find  in  the 
Academy  a  number  of  young  fellows  much  less  dis- 
creet than  yourself.  These  will  all  be  your  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  look  about  you  first  and  inquire  into  their 
respective  characters,  before  you  form  any  connections 
among  them ;  and  cazteris  paribus,  single  out  those  of 
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the  most  considerable  rank  and  family      Show  them 
a  distinguishing  attention ,  by  which  means  you  wil 
get  into   their  respective  houses,  and  keep  the   bes 
company.    All  those  French  young  fellows  are  exces 
sively  etourdis :  be  upon  your  guard  against  scrape, 
and  quairels    have  no  corpoial  pleasantnes  with  them 
no  jeui  de  main,  no  coups  de  cliambmere,  which  fie 
quently  bring  on  quairels      Be  as  lively  as  they,  i 
you  please,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  wiser  thai 
they     As  to  letters,  you  will  find  most  of  them  ignc 
rant ,  do  not  reproach  them  with  that  ignorance,  no 
make  them  feel  your  superiority     It  is  not  their  faul 
they  are  all  bied  up  for  the  aimy  ;  but,  on  the  othc 
hand,  do  not  allow  then  ignorance  and  idleness  1 
bieak  m  upon  those  moinmg  houis  which  you  ma 
be  able  to  allot  to  your  serious  studies     No  bieakfas 
ings  with  them,  which  consume  a  gieat  deal  of  tim< 
but  tell  them    (not  magisterially  and  sententious!; 
that  you  will  lead  two  or  thiee  hours  in  the  moimn 
and  that  for  the  lest  of  the  clay  you  are  very  much 
their  service.     Though,  by  the  way,  I  hope  you  w 
keep  wiser  company  in  the  evenings. 

I  must  insist  upon  your  never  going  to  what 
called  the  English  coffee-house  at  Pans,  which  is  t 
resort  of  all  the  sciub  English,  and  also  of  the  fu| 
tive  and  attainted  Scotch  and  Irish  •  party  quari 
and  drunken  squabbles  aie  veiy  fiequent  there;  a 
I  do  not  know  a  moie  degrading  place  in  all  Pa] 
Coffee-houses  and  taveins  are  by  no  means  credita 
at  Paris      Be  cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  i 
infinite  number  of  fine-dressed  and  fine-spoken  c 
valiers  d\ndustvie  and  aventumers,  which  swarm 
Pans,  and  keep  everybody  civilly  at  arm's  length 
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whose  real  character  or  lank  you  aie  not  pieviously 
informed.  Monsieur  le  Corate  or  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier in  a  handsome  laced  coat,  et  tr&s  hen  mis,  ac- 
costs you  at  the  play,  or  some  other  public  place ;  he 
conceives  at  first  sight  an  infinite  regaid  for  you,  he 
sees  that  you  are  a  stranger  of  the  first  distinction,  he 
offers  you  his  services,  and  wishes  nothing  moie  ai- 
dently  than  to  contribute,  as  fai  as  may  be  m  his  little 
power,  to  piocure  you  les  agremens  de  Paris.  He  is 
acquainted  with  some  ladies  of  condition,  qui  prefe- 
rent  une  petite  soeiete  agreable,  et  des  petits  soupers 
aimables  d'honntftes  gens,  au  tumulte  et  a  la  d'lss^pat^on 
de  Paris  ;  and  he  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  im- 
aginable, have  the  honour  of  mtioclucing  you  to  these 
ladies  of  quality.  Well,  if  you  were  to  accept  of  this 
kind  offer,  and  go  with  him,  you  would  find,  au  troi- 

sieme,  a  handsome  painted  and  p stiumpet,  in  a 

taimshed  silver  or  gold  second-hand  robe,  playing  a 
sham  party  at  cards  for  hvres  with  thiee  01  foui 
shaipeis,  well-dressed  enough,  and  dignified  by  the 
titles  of  Marquis,  Comte,  and  Chevalier  The  lady 
receives  you  in  the  most  polite  and  gracious  manner, 
and  with  all  those  eomplimens  de  routine  which  every 
French  woman  has  equally.  Though  she  loves  retire- 
ment and  shuns  le  grand  monde,  yet  she  confesses  lier- 
self  obliged  to  the  Marquis  for  having  piocured  her 
so  inestimable,  so  accomplished  an  acquaintance  as 
yourself,  but  her  concern  is  how  to  amuse  you,  for 
she  never  suffeis  play  at  her  house  for  above  a  Iwre  ; 
if  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  that  low  play  till 
supper,  a  la  bonne  heure.  Accordingly  you  sit  down 
to  that  little  play,  at  which  the  good  company  take 
care  that  you  shall  win  fifteen  or  sixteen  Iwres,  which 
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gives  tliem  an  oppoitunity  of  celebiating  both  youi 
good  luck  aud  your  good  play  Supper  comes  up, 
and  a  good  one  it  is,  upon  the  stiengtli  of  your  being 
to  pay  foi  it.  La  Marquise  en  fait  les  honneurs  au 
mieui,  talks  sentiments,  moeurs,  et  morale,  interlaided 
with  emgouement,  and  accompanied  with  some  oblique 
ogles,  which  bid  you  not  despaii  in  time.  After  sup- 
per, pharaon,  lanquenet,  or  quinze  happen  acciden- 
tally to  be  mentioned ,  the  Chevalier  proposes  playing 
at  one  of  them  for  half-an-hour,  the  Maiquise  exclaims 
against  it,  and  vows  she  will  not  suffer  it,  but  is  at  last 
pievailed  upon,  by  being  assured  que  ce  ne  sera  que 
pour  des  nens.  Then  the  wished-for  moment  is  come, 
the  operation  begins  you  aie  cheated,  at  best,  of  all 
the  money  m  your  pocket,  and  if  you  stay  ]ate,  veiy 
piobably  lobbed  of  your  watch  and  snuff-box, 
possibly  murdeied  for  gi eater  secunty.  This,  I  can 
assuie  you,  is  not  an  exaggeiated,  but  a  literal  descrip- 
tion of  what  happens  eveiy  day  to  some  law  and 
mexpeiieuced  stranger  at  Paris  Eemembei  to  re- 
ceive all  these  civil  gentlemen,  who  take  such  a  fancy  to 
you  at  fiist  sight,  very  coldly,  and  take  caie  always  to  be 
previously  engaged,  whatever  party  they  propose  to  you, 
You  may  happen  sometimes,  in  veiy  great  and  good 
companies,  to  meet  with  some  dexterous  gentlemen, 
who  may  be  very  desirous,  and  also  very  sure,  to  win 
your  money  if  they  can  but  engage  you  to  play  with 
them  Therefoie,  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule 
never  to  play  with  men,  but  only  with  women  of 
fashion,  at  low  play,  or  with  women  and  men  mixed. 
But  at  the  same  time,  whenever  you  are  asked  to  play 
deeper  than  you  would,  do  not  refuse  it  gravely  and 
sententiously,  alleging  the  folly  of  staking  what  would 
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be  veiy  inconvenient  for  one  to  lose,  against  what  one 
does  not  want  to  win-  but  parry  those  invitations  lu- 
dicrously, et  en  bad^nant.     Say  that  if  you  were  sure 
to  lose  you  might  possibly  play,  but  that  as  you  may 
as  well  win,  you  dread  I'embarras  des  richesses  evei 
since  you  have  seen  what  an  incumbrance  they  weie 
to  pooi  Harlequin,  and  that  theiefoie  you  are  deter- 
mined never  to  venture  the  winning  above  two  Louis 
a-day  •   this  sort  of  light  tufling  way  of  declining 
invitations  to  vice  and  folly,  is  more  becoming  your 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  moie  effectual  than  grave 
philosophical  refusals.     A  young  fellow  who  seems  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  who  does  everything 
that  is  asked  of  him,  is  called  a  very  good-natured, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  thought  a  veiy  silly,  young 
fellow.     Act  wisely,  upon  solid  principles  and  from 
true  motives,  but  keep  them  to  youiself,  and  nevei 
talk  sententiously      When  you  are  invited  to  dunk, 
say  you  wish  you  could,  but  that  so  little  makes  you 
both  drunk  and  sick,  que  lejeu  ne  vautpas  la  chandelle 
Pi  ay  show  gieat  attention,  and  make  your  couit  to 
Monsieur  de  la  GueYimfrre  ,*  he  is  well  with  Prince 
Charles,-]*  and  many  people  of  the  first  distinction  at 
Pans ;  his  commendations  will  raise  your  character 
there,  not  to  mention  that  his  favour  will  be  of  use  to 
you  in  the  Academy  itself.     For  the  leasons  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  I  would  have  you  be 

*  Francois  Robichon  de  la  Gue'nme're  M  WeiS3  calls  him,  "Tun 
"  des  homraes  lea  plus  habiles  que  la  France  ait  produits  dans  1'art  de 
"  soigner  et  de  dresser  les  chevaux  "  He  published  two  works  on  that 
aubject  L'JSoole  de  Cavalerie,  Pans,  1733,  and  Les  Elements  de  Cava- 
kne,  Paris,  1740 

f  Perhaps  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  brother-in-law  of  Maria 
Theresa. 
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interne  in  the  Academy  for  the  fiist  six  months ,  but 
after  that,  I  piomise  you  that  you  shall  have  lodgings 
of  youi  own  dans  un  hotel  gat  m,  if  in  the  mean  time 
I  heai  well  of  you,  and  that  you  fiequent,  and  are 
esteemed  in,  the  best  French  companies  You  want 
nothing  now,  thank  God,  but  exterior  advantages, 
that  last  polish,  that  toumure  du  monde,  and  those 
Graces  which  aie  so  necessary  to  adorn  and  give  effi- 
cacy to  the  most  solid  merit.  They  aie  only  to  be 
acquned  in  the  best  companies,  and  better  in  the  best 
Fiench  companies  than  in  any  other  You  will  not 
want  opportunities,  foi  I  shall  send  you  letters  that 
will  establish  you  in  the  most  distinguished  com- 
panies, not  only  of  the  beau  monde,  but  of  the  beaux 
espnts  too  Dedicate,  theiefore,  I  beg  of  you,  that 
whole  yeai  to  your  own  advantage  and  final  impiove- 
ment,  and  do  not  be  diveited  fiorn  those  objects 
by  idle  dissipations,  low  seduction,  01  bad  example 
After  that  year,  do  whatever  you  please ,  I  will  niter- 
fere  no  loiigei  in  youi  conduct  For  I  am  sine  both 
you  and  I  shall  be  safe  then.  Adieu. 


London,  April  30,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAE  FRIEND, 

ME.  HAETE,  who  in  all  his  letteis  gives  you  some 
dash  of  panegync,  told  me  in  his  last  a  thing  that 
pleases  me  extiemely ,  which  was,  that  at  Rome  you 
had  constantly  pieferred  the  established  Italian  as- 
semblies, to  the  English  conventicles  set  up  against 
them  by  dissenting  English  ladies.  That  shows  sense, 
and  that  you  know  what  you  are  sent  abroad  for. 
It  is  of  much  moie  consequence  to  know  the  Mores 
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multorum  hominum  than  the  Urbes  Pi  ay  continue 
this  judicious  conduct  wherever  you  go,  especially  at 
Pans,  where,  instead  of  tlnity,  you  will  find  above 
three  Lunched  English  heidiug  together,  and  con- 
versing with  no  one  Fiench  body 

The  life  of  les  Milords  Anglois  is  regularly,  or  if 
you  will,  megulaily,  this.  As  soon  as  they  rise, 
which  is  veiy  late,  they  bieakfast  together,  to  the  utter 
loss  of  two  good  morning  hours  Then  they  go  by 
coachfuls  to  the  Palais,  the  Invalides,  and  Notre- 
Dame;  fiom  thence  to  the  English  coffee-house, 
where  they  make  up  then  tavein  paity  for  dinner. 
From  dinner,  where  they  drink  quick,  they  adjourn 
m  clusteis  to  the  play,  where  they  crowd  up  the  stage, 
drest  up  in  very  fine  clothes,  very  ill  made  by  a  Scotch 
or  lush  tailor  From  the  play  to  the  tavern  again, 
where  they  get  very  diunk,  and  where  they  either 
quarrel  among  themselves,  or  sally  forth,  commit 
some  riot  in  the  streets,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
watch.  Those  who  do  not  speak  Fiench  befoie  they 
go,  are  sure  to  leain  none  there  Their  tender  vows 
are  addressed  to  their  Irish  laundress,  unless  by  chance 
some  itineiant  Englishwoman,  eloped  from  her  hus- 
band, or  her  creditors,  defrauds  her  of  them.  Thus, 
they  return  home,  more  petulant,  but  not  more  in- 
formed, than  when  they  left  it;  and  show,  as  they 
think,  their  improvement,  by  affectedly  both  speaking 
and  dressing  in  broken  French. 

Hunc  tu  Romane  caveto. 

Connect  yourself,  while  you  are  in  France,  entirely 
with  the  French ;  improve  yourself  with  the  old,  di- 
vert yourself  with  the  young ;  conform  cheerfully  to 

VOL  II  2 
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then  customs,  even  to  their  little  follies,  but  not  to 
their  vices.  Do  not  however  lemonstiate  or  pi  each 
against  them,  for  lemonstrances  do  not  suit  \vith.  your 
age.  In  Fiench  companies  in  geneial,  you  will  not 
find  much  learning,  theiefore  take  care  not  to  blandish 
youis  in  then  faces  People  hate  those  who  make 
them  feel  their  own  inferiority  Conceal  all  your 
learning  carefully,  and  reserve  it  for  the  company  of 
les  Gens  d'Eghse,  or  les  Gens  de  Robe;  and  even  then 
let  them  rather  extoit  it  from  you,  than  find  you  over- 
willing  to  draw  it  You  are  then  thought,  from  that 
seeming  unwillingness,  to  have  still  moie  knowledge 
than  it  may  be  you  leally  have,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  modesty  into  the  baigain  A  man 
who  talks  of,  or  even  hints  at,  his  bonnes  fortunes,  is 
seldom  believed,  or  if  believed,  much  blamed  whereas 
a  man  who  conceals  with  caie  is  often  supposed  to 
have  more  than  he  has,  and  his  reputation  of  discre- 
tion gets  him  others  It  is  just  so  with  a  man  of 
learning,  if  he  affects  to  show  it,  it  is  questioned,  and 
he  is  reckoned  only  supeificial;  but  if  aftei  wards  it 
appears  that  he  leally  has  it,  he  is  pronounced  a 
pedant  Real  meiit  of  any  kind,  ubi  est  non  potest 
diu  celan  ;  it  will  be  disco vei  ed,  and  nothing  can  depre- 
ciate it,  but  a  man's  exhibiting  it  himself  It  may  not 
always  be  rewarded  as  it  ought ;  but  it  will  always  be 
known.  You  will  in  general  find  the  women  of  the 
beau  monde  at  Pans  more  instructed  than  the  men, 
who  are  bied  up  singly  for  the  army,  and  thrown  into 
it  at  twelve  or  tlui  teen  years  old ,  but  then  that  sort 
of  education,  which  makes  them  ignorant  of  books, 
gives  them  a  great  knowledge  of  the  woild,  an  easy 
address,  and  polite  manners. 
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Fashion  is  moie  tyrannical  at  Paiis  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world;  it  goveins  even  moie  abso- 
lutely than  their  King,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
The  least  levolt  against  it  is  punished  by  pioscuption 
You  must  observe,  and  confoim  to  all  the  minuttes  of 
it,  if  you  will  be  in  fashion  there  yourself,  and  if  you 
aie  not  in  fashion,  you  are  nobody  Get  therefoie,  at 
all  events,  into  the  company  of  those  men  and  women 
qm  donnent  le  ton,  and  though  atfiist  you  should  be 
admitted  upon  that  shining  theatre  only  as  a  persona 
muta,  persist,  peiseveie,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  part 
given  you  Take  gieat  caie  never  to  tell  in  one  com- 
pany what  you  see  01  heai  in  another,  much  less  to 
divert  the  present  company  at  the  expense  of  the  last ; 
but  let  disci etion  and  seciecy  be  known  paits  of  your 
chaiacter  They  will  cairy  you  much  faithei,  and 
much  safer,  than  moie  shining  talents  Be  upon  your 
guaid  against  quariels  at  Pans,  honour  is  extiemely 
nice  there,  though  the  asserting  of  it  is  exceedingly 
penal  Therefore  point  de  mauvaises  plaisantenes, 
point  de  jeux  de  main,  et  point  de  raillene  piquante. 

Pans  is  the  place  in  the  woild  where,  if  you  please, 
you  may  the  best  unite  the  utile  and  the  duke  Even 
your  pleasures  will  be  your  improvements,  if  you  take 
them  with  the  people  of  the  place,  and  in  high  life 
Fiona  what  you  have  hitherto  done  everywhere  else, 
I  have  just  reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  ought  at  Paris.  Remembei  that  it  is  your 
decisive  moment;  whatever  you  do  there  will  be 
known  to  thousands  here,  and  your  character  there, 
whatever  it  is,  will  get  before  you  hither.  You  will 
meet  with  it  at  London.  May  you  and  I  both  have 
icason  to  rejoice  at  that  meeting !  Adieu. 
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London,  May  8,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

AT  your  age  the  love  of  pleasures  is  extiemely 
natural,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  not  unbecoming ; 
but  the  dangei,  at  your  age,  is  mistaking  the  object, 
and  setting  out  wrong  in  the  puisuit.     The  character 
of  a  man  of  pleasure  dazzles  young  eyes ,  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  it  distinctly,  and  fall  into  vice  and 
profligacy.     I  lemember  a  strong  in&tance  of  this  a 
great  many  years  ago.     A  young  fellow,  determined 
to  shine  as  a  man  of  pleasme,  was  at  the  play,  called 
the  Libertine  destroyed,  a  translation  of  le  Festin  de 
Pierre  of  Molieie's      He  was  so  struck  with  what  he 
thought  the  fine  character  of  the  Libeitine,  that  he 
swore  he  would  be  the  Libertine  destroyed     Some 
fi  lends  asked  him,  whether  he  had  not  bettei  content 
himself  with  being  only  the  Libertine,  without  being 
destroyed  $  to  which  he  answeied  with  gieat  warmth, 
"No,  foi  that  being  destioyed  was  the  perfection  of 
"  the  whole  "     This,  exti  avagant  as  it  seems  m  this 
light,  is  really  the  case  of  many  an  unfoitunate  young 
fellow,  who,  captivated   by  the   name  of  pleasures, 
rushes  indiscriminately,  and  without  taste,  into  them 
all,  and  is  finally  destroyed.     I  am  not  stoically  ad- 
vising, noi  parsomcally  preaching  to  you,  to  be  a  Stoic 
at  your  age ;  far  from  it  •  I  am  pointing  out  to  you 
the  paths  to  pleasures,  and  am  endeavouiing  only  to 
quicken  and  heighten  them  for  you      Enjoy  pleas- 
ures, but  let  them  be  your  own,  and  then  you  will 
taste   them:    but   adopt   none;   trust   to   nature   for 
genuine  ones.     The  pleasures  that   you  would   feel, 
you  must  earn ;  the  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  all, 
feels  none  sensibly.     Saidauapalus,  I  am  convinced, 
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never  in  his  life  felt  any.  Those  only  who  join 
serious  occupations  with  pleasures,  feel  eithei  as  they 
should  do  Alcihiades,  though  addicted  to  the  most 
shameful  excesses,  gave  some  time  to  philosophy,  and 
some  to  business.  Julius  Caesar  joined  business  with 
pleasuie  so  piopeily,  that  they  mutually  assisted  each 
other;  and,  though  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
wives  at  Rome,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  best 
scholars,  almost  the  best  oiator,  and  absolutely  the 
best  general,  theie  An  uninterrupted  life  of  pleasures 
is  as  insipid  as  contemptible  Some  houis  given  every 
day  to  senous  business,  must  whet  both  the  mind  and 
the  senses,  to  enjoy  those  of  pleasure  A  suifoited 
glutton,  an  emaciated  sot,  and  an  enervated,  lotteu 

w master,  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  to  which  they 

devote  themselves;  they  are  only  so  many  human 
sacrifices  to  false  gods.  The  pleasuies  of  low  life  aie 
all  of  this  mistaken,  merely  sensual,  and  disgiaceful 
nature ,  whereas  those  of  high  life,  and  in  good  com- 
pany (though  possibly  in  themselves  not  moie  moral), 
aie  moie  delicate,  moie  lefined,  less  dangcious,  and 
less  disgraceful ,  and,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
not  reckoned  disgraceful  at  all.  In  short,  pleasure 
must  not,  nay,  cannot,  be  the  business  of  a  man  of 
sense  and  character ;  but  it  may  be,  and  is,  his  relief, 
his  leward  It  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the 
women,  who  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  those  men, 
that,  having  no  character  nor  consideration  with  their 
own  sex,  fnvolously  pass  their  whole  time  in  ruelles, 
and  at  toilettes.  They  look  upon  them  as  their  lum- 
ber, and  remove  them  whenevei  they  can  get  better 
furniture.  Women  choose  their  favourites  more  by 
the  ear  than  by  any  other  of  their  senses,  or  even 
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their  undei standings  The  man  whom  they  hear  the 
most  commended  by  the  men,  will  always  be  the  best 
received  by  them.  Such  a  conquest  flattens  theii 
vanity,  and  vanity  is  then  universal,  if  not  their 
stiongest  passion.  A  distinguished  shining  chaiacter 
is  mesistible  with  them,  they  ciowd  to,  nay,  they 
even  quanel  foi,  the  dangei,  m  hopes  of  the  tiiumph. 
Though  by  the  way  (to  use  a  vulgai  expression),  she 
who  conqueis,  only  catches  a  taitar,  and  becomes  the 
slave  of  hei  captive  Mais  c'est  la  leur  affaire  Divide 
youi  time  between  useful  occupations  and  elegant 
pleasiues  The  morning  seems  to  belong  to  study, 
business,  or  serious  conversations  with  men  of  learn- 
ing and  figure ;  not  that  I  exclude  an  occasional  hour 
at  a  toilette.  From  sitting  down  to  dinnei,  the  proper 
business  of  the  day  is  pleasuie,  unless  leal  business, 
which  must  nevei  be  postponed  for  pleasui  e,  happens 
accidentally  to  inteifere  In  good  company,  the 
pleasui  es  of  the  table  aie  always  caiued  to  a  certain 
point  of  delicacy  and  giatification,  but  never  to  excess 
and  riot  Plays,  operas,  balls,  suppers,  gay  conver- 
sations 111  polite  and  cheerful  companies,  propeily 
conclude  the  evenings,  not  to  mention  the  tender 
looks  that  you  may  direct,  and  the  sighs  that  you 
may  offer,  upon  these  seveial  occasions,  to  some  pro- 
pitious or  unpropitious  female  deity ,  whose  character 
and  manneis  will  neither  disgrace  nor  coirupt  youis 
Tins  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  leal  sense  and  pleabme; 
and  by  this  distribution  of  your  time,  and  choice  of 
37our  pleasui  es,  you  will  be  equally  qualified  for  the 
busy,  or  the  beau  monde.  You  see  I  am  not  rigid, 
and  do  not  lequire  that  you  and  I  should  be  of  the 
same  age  What  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  should  have 
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the  moic  weight,  as  coining  from  a  friend,  not  a 
father  But,  low  company,  and  their  low  vices,  their 
indecent  rioty,  and  piofligacy,  I  never  will  beai,  nor 
forgive. 

I  have  lately  received  two  volumes  of  Treatises,  in 
German  and  Latin,  fiom  Hawkins,  with  your  oiders, 
under  your  own  hand,  to  take  caie  of  them  foi  you, 
which  orders  I  shall  most  dutifully  and  punctually 
ohey ;  and  they  wait  for  you  in  my  hbraiy,  together 
with  your  gicat  collection  of  lare  books,  which  your 
Mamma  hcut  me  upon  lemovmg  fiom  her  old  house 

1  hope  you  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  m  your 
German,  for  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  when  you 
come  into  business,  and  the  moie  so,  as' you  will  be 
almost  the  only  Englishman  who  either  can  speak 
or  understand  it  Pray  speak  it  constantly  to  all 
Germany  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  you  will  meet 
niul Li tudcs  of  them  at  Paris.  Is  Italian  now  become 
etwy  and  familiar  to  you?  Can  you  speak  it  with  the 
same  fluency  that  you  can  speak  German  ?  You  can- 
not conceive  what  an  advantage  it  will  give  you,  m 
negotiations,  to  possess  Italian,  German,  and  French, 
perfectly,  BO  as  to  understand  all  the  force  and  finesse 
of  thoBC  three  languages.  If  two  men  of  equal  talents 
negotiate  togethei ,  he  who  best  understands  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  negotiation  is  carried  on,  will  in- 
fallibly get  the  better  of  the  other.  The  signification 
and  force  of  one  single  word  is  often  of  great  conse- 
qiumco  in  a  treaty,  and  even  in  a  letter. 

Jiomomber  the  Graces,  for  without  them  ognifatica 
I  vana.  Adieu. 
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London,  May  17,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAK  FKIEND, 

YOUR  appienticesliip  is  near  out,  and  you  aie  soon 
to  set  up  for  yourself,  that  approaching  moment  is  a 
critical  one  for  you,  and  an  anxious  one  for  me  A 
tradesman  who  would  succeed  in  his  way  must  begin 
by  establishing  a  chaiacter  of  integiity  and  good  man- 
ners without  the  former,  nobody  will  go  to  his  shop 
at  all ,  without  the  latter,  nobody  will  go  thei  e  twice. 
This  rule  does  not  exclude  the  fair  aits  of  tiade  He 
may  sell  his  goods  at  the  best  price  he  can  within  cei- 
tam  bounds  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  humour, 
the  whims,  and  the  fantastical  tastes  of  his  customeis  ; 
but  what  he  wariants  to  be  good  must  be  really  so, 
what  he  seriously  asseits  must  be  true,  or  his  first 
fraudulent  piofits  will  soon  end  in  a  bankruptcy.  It 
is  the  same  in  higher  life,  and  in  the  gieat  business  of 
the  woild  A  man  who  does  not  solidly  establish 
and  really  deseive  a  character  of  truth,  probity,  good 
manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  fiist  setting  out  in 
the  world,  may  impose  and  shine  like  a  meteor  for  a 
very  short  time,  but  will  veiy  soon  vanish,  and  be 
extinguished  with  contempt  People  easily  pardon, 
in  young  men,  the  common  irregulanties  of  the  senses ; 
but  they  do  not  foigive  the  least  vice  of  the  heart. 
The  heart  never  grows  better  by  age,  I  fear  lather 
woise,  always  hardei.  A  young  liar  will  be  an  old 
one,  and  a  young  knave  will  only  be  a  greatei  knave 
as  he  giows  older  But  should  a  bad  young  heait, 
accompanied  with  a  good  head,  (which,  by  the  way, 
very  seldom  is  the  case,)  really  leform  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  from  a  consciousness  of  its  folly,  as  well  as 
of  its  guilt,  such  a  conversion  would  only  be  thought 
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prudential  and  political,  but  never  sincere.  I  hope 
in  God,  and  I  verily  believe,  that  you  want  no  moial 
viitue  But  the  possession  of  all  tlie  moral  virtues, 
in  actu  pmmo,  as  the  logicians  call  it,  is  not  sufficient ; 
you  must  have  them  in  actu  secundo  too :  nay,  that 
is  not  sufficient  neither ,  you  must  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  them  also  Your  charactei  in  the  woild  must 
be  built  upon  that  solid  foundation,  or  it  will  soon 
fall,  and  upon  your  liead.  You  cannot,  theiefore,  be 
too  careful,  too  nice,  too  scrupulous,  in  establishing 
this  character  at  first,  upon  which  yom  whole  depends 
Let  no  convei sation,  no  example,  no  fashion,  no  l)on 
mot,  no  silly  desne  of  seeming  to  be  above,  what  most 
knaves  and  many  fools  call  prejudices,  ever  tempt  you 
to  avow,  excuse,  extenuate,  or  laugh  at  the  least  breach 
of  moiality,  but  show  upon  all  occasions,  and  take 
all  occasions  to  show,  a  detestation  and  abhoirence  of 
it.  Theie,  though  young,  you  ought  to  be  strict ;  and 
,  there  only,  while  young,  it  becomes  you  to  be  strict 
and  severe  But  there  too,  spare  the  peisons  while 
you  lash  the  crimes.  All  this  relates,  as  you  easily 
judge,  to  the  vices  of  the  heart,  such  as  lying,  fraud, 
envy,  malice,  detraction,  &c  ;  and  I  do  not  extend  it 
to  the  little  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high  spirits 
and  warm  blood  It  would  ill  become  you,  at  your 
age,  to  declaim  against  them,  and  sententiously  censure 
a  gallantry,  an  accidental  excess  of  the  table,  a  frolic, 
an  inadvertency  •  no,  keep  as  free  from  them  yourself 
as  you  can,  but  say  nothing  against  them  in  otheis. 
They  certainly  mend  by  time,  often  by  reason ;  and  a 
man's  worldly  character  is  not  affected  by  them,  pro- 
vided it  be  pure  in  all  other  respects. 

To  come  now  to  a  point  of  much  less,  but  yet  of 
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very  great  consequence,  at  your  fiist  setting  out.  Be 
extiemely  upon  youi  guaid  against  vanity,  the  com- 
mon failing  of  inexpenenced  youth  ,  but  particularly 
against  that  kind  of  vanity  that  dubs  a  man  a  cox- 
comb; a  chaiacter  which,  once  acquired,  is  moie  in- 
delible than  that  of  the  pnesthood.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  by  how  many  different  ways  vanity  defeats 
its  own  purposes  One  man  decides  peiemptonly 
upon  eveiy  subject,  betrays  his  ignorance  upon  many, 
and  shows  a  disgusting  presumption  upon  the  lest. 
Anothei  desires  to  appeal  successful  among  the  women ; 
he  hints  at  the  encouragement  he  has  icceived  fiom 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  rank  and  beauty,  and 
intimates  a  particular  counectiou  with  some  one  •  if  it 
is  true,  it  is  ungenerous ,  if  false,  it  is  infamous  but 
in  eithei  case  he  destioys  the  reputation  he  wants  to 
get  Some  flatter  then  vanity  by  little  extraneous 
objects  which  have  not  the  least  relation  to  themselves ; 
such  as  being  descended  from,  i elated  to,  01  acquainted 
with,  people  of  distinguished  merit,  and  eminent  chai- 
acteis.  They  talk  peipetually  of  their  grandfather 
such-a-one,  their  uncle  such-a-one,  and  then  intimate 
fnend  Mi  such-a-oue,  with  whom,  possibly,  they  are 
hardly  acquainted  But  admitting  it  all  to  be  as  they 
would  have  it,  what  then  ?  Have  they  the  moie  merit 
for  these  accidents ?  Ceitainly  not  On  the  contrary, 
then  taking  up  adveutitious,  pioves  their  want  of  m- 
tnnsic  meiit,  a  rich  man  never  borrows  Take  this 
rule  for  gi  anted,  as  a  nevei -failing  one ,  that  you  must 
never  seem  to  affect  the  chaiacter  in  which  you  have 
a  mind  to  shine  Modesty  is  the  only  sure  bait  when 
you  angle  foi  praise  The  affectation  of  couiage  will 
make  even  a  biave  man  pass  only  for  a  bully ;  as  the 
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affectation  of  wit  will  make  a  man  of  paits  pass  for 
a  coxcomb  By  tins  modesty  I  do  not  mean  timidity 
and  awkward  baslifulness  On  the  contiaiy,  be  in- 
wardly fiim  and  steady,  know  your  own  value,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  act  upon  that  pi  inciple ,  but  take 
great  caie  to  let  nobody  discover  that  you  do  know 
your  own  value  Whatevei  real  meiit  you  have  othei 
people  will  discover ,  and  people  always  magnify  their 
own  discoveiies,  as  they  lessen  those  of  others 

Foi  God's  sake,  revolve  all  these  things  seriously  in 
your  thoughts  before  you  launch  out  alone  into  the 
ocean  of  Pans  Recollect  the  obseivations  that  you 
have  yourself  made  upon  mankind,  compare  and  con- 
nect them  with  my  instructions,  and  then  act  system- 
atically and  consequentially  from  them;  not  au  jour 
la  journee  Lay  your  little  plan  now,  which  you  will 
heieafter  extend  and  improve  by  your  own  observa- 
tions, and  by  the  advice  of  those  who  can  never  mean 
to  mislead  you  ,  I  mean  Mr  Harte  and  myself 


London,  May  24,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  your  lettei  of  the  7th,  N.  S  , 
from  Naples,  to  which  place  I  find  you  have  tiavelled 
classically,  critically,  and  da  virtuoso  You  did  right, 
for  whatever  is  worth  seeing  at  all,  is  worth  seeing 
well,  and  bettei  than  most  people  see  it.  It  is  a  poor 
and  frivolous  excuse,  when  anything  curious  is  talked 
of  that  one  has  seen,  to  say,  I  saw  it,  but  really  I  did 
not  much  mind  it.  Why  did  they  go  to  see  it,  if  they 
would  not  mind  it? — or  why  would  they  not  mind  it 
when  they  saw  it  ?  Now  you  are  at  Naples,  you  pass 
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pait  of  your  time  tbeie,  en  Iwnntte  homme,  da  garbato 
cavahere,  in  the  Couit,  and  the  best  companies  I  am 
told  that  sti angers  are  received  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality at  Prince cjue  lui  il  fait  bonne  chdre,  et 

que  Madame  la  Pnncesse  donne  clidre  entibre ,  mais 
gue  sa  chair  est  plus  que  hazardee  ou  mort'ifiec  meme : 
which  in  plain  English  means,  that  she  is  not  only 
tender,  but  rotten  If  this  be  true,  as  I  am  pretty 
sine  it  is,  one  may  say  to  her  in  a  liteial  sense,  juve- 
numque  prodis,  pubhca  cur  a 

Mr  Haite  informs  me  that  you  are  clothed  in  sumpt- 
uous appaiel  a  young  fellow  should  be  so,  especially 
abroad,  wheie  fine  clothes  aie  so  geneially  the  fashion. 
Next  to  their  being  fine,  they  should  be  well  made, 
and  woin  easily  ,  foi  a  man  is  only  the  less  genteel 
foi  a  fine  coat,  if  in  wealing  it  he  shows  a  legaicl  foi 
it,  and  is  not  as  easy  in  it  as  if  it  weie  a  plain  one 

I  thank  you  for  youi  drawing,  which  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see,  and  which  I  shall  hang  up  in  a  new  gal- 
leiy  that  I  am  building  at  Blackheath,  and  veiy  fond 
of,  but  I  am  still  moie  impatient  foi  another  copy, 
which  I  wonder  I  have  not  yet  leceived — I  mean  the 
copy  of  youi  countenance  I  believe,  weie  that  a  whole 
length,  it  would  still  fall  a  good  deal  shoit  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  di  awing  aftei  Dominichmo,  winch 
you  say  is  about  eight  feet  high ,  and  I  take  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Piccolomini 
Mr  Bathurst  tells  me  that  he  thinks  you  lather  taller 
than  I  am ,  if  so,  you  may  veiy  possibly  get  up  to 
five  feet  eight  inches,  which  I  would  compound  for, 
though  I  would  wish  you  five  feet  ten  In  tiuth, 
what  do  I  not  wish  you  that  has  a  tendency  to  perfec- 
tion ?  I  say  a  tendency  only,  for  absolute  perfection 
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is  not  in  liuman  nature,  so  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
wish  it ,  but  I  am  very  willing  to  compound  for  your 
coming  neaier  to  peifection  than  the  generality  of 
your  cotempoi  ai  ics .  without  a  compliment  to  you,  I 
think  you  bid  fan  for  that  Mi  Harte  ami  ins  (and, 
if  it  were  consistent  with  his  chaiactei,  would  I  be- 
lieve swear)  that  you  have  no  vices  of  the  heart ;  you 
have  undoubtedly  a  stock  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  nobody  of  your 
age  has,  and  which  must  now  daily  mciease,  do  what 
you  will  What  then  do  you  want  towai  ds  that  prac- 
tical degiee  of  perfection  which  I  wish  you  ?  Nothing, 
but  the  knowledge,  the  turn,  and  the  manners  of  the 
world  I  mean  the  beau  monde  These  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  you  can  yet  have  quite  right  they  are  not 
given,  they  must  be  leaincd  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquire  them,  if  one  has 
a  mind  to  them ,  for  they  aie  acquired  insensibly,  by 
keeping  good  company,  if  one  has  but  the  least  atten- 
tion to  their  chaiacters  and  manners  Every  man 
becomes,  to  a  ceitam  degree,  what  the  people  he  gen- 
erally conveises  with  are  He  catches  then  air,  then 
manners,  and  even  then  way  of  thinking.  If  he  ob- 
serves with  attention  he  will  catch  them  soon,  but  if 
he  does  not,  he  will  at  long  run  contract  them  insen- 
sibly. I  know  nothing  in  the  world  but  poetry  that 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  application  and  care.  The 
sum  total  of  this  is  a  very  comfortable  one  for  you,  as 
it  plainly  amounts  to  this,  in  your  favour — that  you 
now  want  nothing  but  what  even  your  pleasures,  if 
they  are  liberal  ones,  will  teach  you.  I  congratulate 
both  you  and  myself,  upon  your  being  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, that,  excepting  your  exercises,  nothing  is  now 
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wanting  but  pleasures  to  complete  you.  Take  them, 
but  (as  I  am  sure  you  will)  with  people  of  the  fhst 
fashion,  wherever  you  aie,  and  the  business  is  done; 
your  exeicibes  at  Pans,  which  I  am  sine  you  will 
attend  to,  will  supple  and  fashion  youi  body  ;  and  the 
company  you  will  keep  theie  will,  with  some  degree 
of  obseivation  on  youi  pait,  soon  give  you  theii  air, 
address,  manneis — in  shoit,  le  ton  de  la  bonne  com- 
pagnie  Let  not  those  considerations,  however,  make 
you  vain — they  aie  only  between  you  and  me ,  but  as 
they  aie  veiy  comfoi table  ones,  they  may  justly  give 
you  a  manly  assuiance,  a  firmness,  a  steadiness,  with- 
out which  a  man  can  neither  be  well  bred,  or  in  any 
light  appear  to  advantage,  01  really  what  he  is.  They 
may  justly  lemove  all  timidity,  awkward  bashfulness, 
low  diffidence  of  one's  self,  and  mean  abject  complai- 
sance to  every  01  any  body's  opinion  La  Biuycie 
says,  very  tiuly,  on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde,  que  ce  que 
I'on  veut  valoir  it  is  a  light  punciple  to  proceed  upon 
in  the  woild,  taking  caie  only  to  guaid  against  the 
appeal  ances  and  outwaid  symptoms  of  vanity.  Your 
whole  then,  you  see,  tin  us  upon  the  company  you 
keep  foi  the  futuie  I  have  laid  you  in  variety  of  the 
best  at  Pans,  wheie,  at  your  arrival,  you  will  find  a 
cargo  of  letteis,  to  veiy  different  soits  of  people, 
as  beam  espnts,  sgavants,  et  belles  dames  These,  if 
you  will  frequent  them,  will  form  you,  not  only  by 
their  examples,  but  by  their  advice  and  admonitions 
in  private,  as  I  have  desired  them  to  do ,  and  conse- 
quently add  to  what  you  have,  the  only  one  thing 
now  needful 

Pi  ay  tell  me  what  Italian  books  you  have  read, 
and  whether  that  language  is  now  become  familiar  to 
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you.    Read  Ariosto  and  Tasso  thoiough,  and  then  you 
will  have  read  all  the  Italian  poets,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, aie  worth  reading      In  all  events,  when  you  get 
to  Pans,  take  a  good  Italian  mastei  to  read  Italian 
with  you  thiee  times  a- week;  not  only  to  keep  what 
you  have  alieady,  which  you  would  otherwise  forget, 
but  also  to  pei feet  you  in  the  rest      It  is  a  gieat 
pleasure,  as  well  as  a  gieat  advantage  to  be  able  to 
wpeak  to  people  of  all  nations,  and  well  in  then  own 
language.     Aim  at  perfection  in  eveiy thing,  though 
in  most  things  it  is  unattainable ,  however,  they  who 
aim  at  it,  and  pei  severe,  will  come  much  neaier  it, 
than   those   whose   laziness   and   despondency  make 
them  give  it  up  as  unattainable     Mogms  tamen  e&- 
vidit  au8^s  is  a  degree  of  piaise  which  will  always 
attend   a   noble  and  shining   temerity,  and  a  much 
better  sign  in  a  young  fellow,  than  serpere  humi,  tutus 
minium  iimidusgue  procellce.     For  men,  as   well  as 
women, 

Boi  n  to  be  controul'd, 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold 

A  man  who  sets  out  in  the  world  with  leal  timidity 
and  diffidence,  has  not  an  equal  chance  in  it ;  he  will 
be  discouraged,  put  by,  or  trampled  upon  But,  to 
Hiicceed,  a  man,  especially  a  young  one,  should  have 
inward  firmness,  steadiness,  and  intrepidity;  with  ex- 
terioi  modesty,  and  seeming  diffidence  He  must 
modestly,  but  resolutely,  asseit  his  own  lights  and 
piivileges.  Suaviter  in  modo,  but  forhter  in  re  He 
should  have  an  apparent  frankness,  and  openness,  but 
with  inward  caution  and  closeness.  All  these  things 
will  come  to  you  by  frequenting  and  observing  good 
company,  And  by  good  company,  I  mean  that  sort 
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of  company,  which  is  called  good  company  by  eveiy 
body  of  that  place  When  all  this  is  over,  we  shall 
meet ;  and  then  we  will  talk  over,  tete  &  tete,  the 
various  little  finishing  stiokes,  which  conversation  and 
acquaintance  occasionally  suggest,  and  which  cannot 
be  methodically  written. 

Tell  Mi.  Haite  that  I  have  received  his  two  letters 
of  the  2cl  and  8th,  N.S,  which,  as  soon  as  I  have 
received  a  third,  I  will  answer.  Adieu,  my  dear !  I 
find  you  will  do. 

London,  June  5,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  leceived  your  picture,  which  I  have  long 
waited  foi  with  impatience ;  I  wanted  to  see  your 
countenance,  fiom  whence  I  am  veiy  apt,  as  I  believe 
most  people  aie,  to  foim  some  geneial  opinion  of  the 
mind  If  the  paintei  has  taken  you,  as  well  as  he  has 
done  Mi  Haite,  (for  his  pictuie  is  by  far  the  most  like 
I  evei  saw  in  my  life,)  I  draw  good  conclusions  ii  ora 
your  countenance,  which  has  both  spirit  and  finesse  in 
it  In  bulk  you  are  pretty  well  increased  since  I  saw 
you,  if  youi  height  is  not  mci eased  in  propoition,  I 
desiie  that  you  will  make  haste  to  complete  it.  Seri- 
ously, I  believe  that  your  exeicises  at  Paris  will  make 
yon  shoot  up  to  a  good  size ;  your  legs,  by  all  accounts, 
seem  to  promise  it.  Dancing  excepted,  the  wholesome 
pait  is  the  best  part  of  those  academical  exercises. 
Ik  degraissent  leur  homme.  A  propos  of  exeicises ,  I 
have  prepaied  everything  for  youi  leception  at  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Gue'uniere's,  and  your  room,  &c.  will  be 
ready  at  your  arrival  I  am  sure  you  must  be  sensi- 
ble how  much  better  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  interne 
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in  the  Academy,  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  at 
least,  than  to  he  en  h6tel  garm,  at  some  distance  fiom 
it,  and  obliged  to  go  to  it  eveiy  morning,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  will,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
time  too;  besides,  by  living  and  boaiding  in  the 
Academy,  you  will  make  an  acquaintance  with  half 
the  young  fellows  of  fashion  at  Pans ,  and  in  a  veiy 
little  while  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  them  in  all 
Fiench  companies,  an  advantage  that  has  nevei  yet 
happened  to  any  one  Englishman  that  I  have  known. 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  difference  of 
the  expense,  which  is  but  a  trifle,  has  any  weight  with 
me  in  this  resolution  You  have  the  Fiench  language 
so  perfectly,  and  you  will  acquire  the  French  tournure 
so  soon,  that  I  do  not  know  anybody  likely  to  pass  his 
time  so  well  at  Pans  as  yourself  Our  young  country- 
men have  geneially  too  little  Fiench,  and  too  bad  ad- 
diess,  either  to  present  themselves,  01  be  well  received 
m  the  best  French  companies ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
there  is  no  one  instance  of  an  Englishman's  having 
ever  been  suspected  of  a  gallantry  with  a  French 
woman  of  condition,  though  every  French  woman  of 
condition  is  moie  than  suspected  of  having  a  gal- 
lantiy.  But  they  take  up  with  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  commerce  of  prostitutes,  actresses,  dancing- 
women,  and  that  sort  of  trash ,  though,  if  they  had 
common  address,  better  achievements  would  be  ex- 
tremely easy.  Un  arrangement,  which  is  in  plain 
English  a  gallantry,  is,  at  Pans,  as  necessary  a  part 
of  a  woman  of  fashion's  establishment,  as  her  house, 
table,  coach,  &c.  A.  young  fellow  must  therefore  be  a 
very  awkward  one,  to  be  reduced  to,  or  of  a  very  sin- 
gular taste,  to  prefer  drabs  and  danger  to  a  commerce 

VOL  II  8 
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(in  the  course  of  the  woild  not  disgraceful)  with  a 
woman  of  health,  education,  and  rank.    Nothing  sinks 
a  young  man  into  low  company,  both  of  women  and 
men,  so  surely  as  timidity,  and  diffidence  of  himself. 
If  he  thinks  that  he  shall  not,  he  may  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  not  please     But  with  pioper  endeavours  to 
please,  and  a  degiee  of  persuasion  that  he  shall,  it  is 
almost  ceitain  that  he  will     How  many  people  does 
one  meet  with  everywhere,  who  with  veiy  modeiate 
parts,  and  very  little  knowledge,  push   themselves 
pietty  far,  singly  by  being  sanguine,  enteipnsing,  and 
peisevenng?     They  will  take  no  denial  from  man 
or  woman,  difficulties  do  not  discomage  them;    le- 
pulsed  twice  or  thuce,  they  rally,  they  charge  again, 
and  nine  times  in  ten   pievail  at  last.     The  same 
means  will  much  sooner,  and  moie  ceitamly,  attain 
the  same  ends,  with  youi  pai  ts  and  knowledge.     You 
have  a  fund  to  be  sanguine  upon,  and  good  foices  to 
lally.    In  business  (talents  supposed)  nothing  is  more 
effectual,  or  successful,  than  a  good,  though  concealed, 
opinion  of  one's  self,  a  firm  lesolution,  and  an  un- 
weaned  pei  severance      None  but   madmen   attempt 
impossibilities ,  and  whatever  is  possible,  is  one  way 
or  another  to  be  brought  about     If  one  method  fails, 
try  another,  and  suit  youi  methods  to  the  characters 
you  have  to  do  with 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  Cardinal 
Mazann,  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  concluded,  dans 
I'Isle  des  Faisans,  the  latter  carried  some  very  im- 
portant points  by  his  constant  and  cool  perseverance. 
The  Cardinal  had  all  the  Italian  vivacity  and  impa- 
tience ;  Don  Louis  all  the  Spanish  phlegm  and  tena- 
ciousness.  The  point  which  the  Cardinal  had  most  at 
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heart  was,  to  hindei  the  re-establishment  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  Ins  implacable  enemy ;  but  he  was  in  haste 
to  conclude,  and  impatient  to  letuin  to  Court;  where 
absence  is  always  dangerous  Don  Louis  obseived 
this,  and  never  failed  at  every  conference  to  bring  the 
affair  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  upon  the  tapis  The 
Cardinal  foi  some  time  lefused  even  to  tieat  upon  it; 
Don  Louis,  with  the  same  sang  froid  as  constantly 
persisted,  till  he  at  last  prevailed;  contraiy  to  the  in- 
tentions and  the  inteiest  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  of 
his  Court."5  Sense  nm&t  distinguish  between  what  is 
impossible,  and  what  is  only  difficult ,  and  spirit  and 
perseverance  will  get  the  better  of  the  latter.  Every 
man  is  to  be  had  one  way  or  anothei,  and  every  woman 
almost  any  way  I  must  not  omit  one  thing,  which 
is  previously  necessary  to  this,  and  indeed  to  eveiy- 
thing  else,  which  is  attention,  a  flexibility  of  atten- 
tion, never  to  be  wholly  engiossed  by  any  past  01 
futuie  object,  but  instantly  directed  to  the  piesent 
one,  be  it  what  it  will  An  absent  man  can  make  but 
few  observations,  and  thobe  will  be  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect ones,  as  half  the  circumstances  must  necessarily 
escape  him  He  can  puisne  nothing  steadily,  because 
his  absences  make  him  lose  his  way.  They  aie  very 
disagi eeable,  and  hardly  to  be  toleiated  in  old  age; 
but  in  youth,  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  If  you  find 
that  you  have  the  least  tendency  to  them,  pray  watch 
youiself  very  carefully,  and  you  may  prevent  them 
now  ;  but  if  you  let  them  grow  into  a  habit,  you  will 

*  The  secret  despatches  of  Cardinal  Mazarm  during  his  conferences 
with  Don  Louis  de  Haro  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Amsterdam 
in  1693  Those  which  are  numbered  12,  15, 17,  22,  24,  29,  80,  84,  85, 
86,  64,  69,  74,  77,  78,  79,  82,  87,  88,  92,  98,  94,  contain  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation  relative  to  the  Prince  de  Oonde1. 
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find  it  very  difficult  to  cure  them  hereaftei  ;  and  a 
worse  di&terapei  I  do  not  know. 

I  heard  with  gieat  satisfaction  the  other  day,  from 
one  who  has  been  lately  at  Rome,  that  nobody  was 
better  leceived  in  the  best  companies  than  yourself. 
The  same  thing,  I  dare  say,  will  happen  to  you 
at  Pans;  wheie  they  aie  particulaily  kind  to  all 
fetiangers,  who  will  be  civil  to  them,  and  show  a  de- 
sne  of  pleasing  But  they  must  be  flattered  a  little, 
not  only  by  woids,  but  by  a  seeming  preference  given 
to  their  country,  then  manners,  and  then  customs , 
which  is  but  a  veiy  small  price  to  pay  for  a  very  good 
reception  Were  I  in  Africa,  I  would  pay  it  to  a  negro 
for  his  good-will  Adieu 


London,  June  11,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

THE  President  Montesquieu  (whom  you  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  at  Pans)  aftei  having  laid  down,  in  his 
book  de  I'Espnt  des  Loix,  the  nature  and  principles 
of  the  thiee  different  kinds  of  government,  viz  the 
democratical,  the  monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  treats 
of  the  education  necessaiy  for  each  lespective  form. 
His  chapter  upon  the  education  proper  for  the  mo- 
narchical I  thought  woith  transcnbing,  and  sending  to 
you  You  will  observe  that  the  monaichy  which  he 
has  in  his  eye  is  France  H 

*  4~  *  i-  *  *  * 

Though  our  government  differs  consideiably  from 
the  Fiench,  inasmuch  as  we  have  fixed  laws,  and  con- 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  here  transcribes  the  second  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  It  appears  needless  to  reprint  so  long  a 
passage  from  so  popular  and  well-known  a  work 
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stitutional  barrieis,  for  the  security  of  our  liberties 
and  propei ties;  yet  the  President's  obseivations  hold 
pretty  near  as  true  in  England,  as  in  France.  Though 
Monai  clues  may  differ  a  good  deal,  Kings  differ  veiy 
little  Those  who  aie  absolute  desire  to  continue  so, 
and  those  who  are  not,  endeavoui  to  become  so ;  hence, 
the  same  maxims  and  manneis  almost  in  all  Courts; 
voluptuousness  and  profusion  encouraged,  the  one  to 
sink  the  people  into  indolence,  the  other  into  poverty, 
consequently  into  dependency  The  Court  is  called 
the  woild  here,  as  well  as  at  Pans ,  and  nothing  moie 
is  meant,  by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the  woild,  than 
that  he  knows  Courts.  In  all  Courts  you  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  connections  without  fuendship, 
enmities  without  hatred,  honour  without  vntue,  ap- 
pearances saved,  and  realities  sacrificed ;  good  man- 
ners, with  bad  morals;  and  all  vice  and  viitue  so 
disguised,  that  whoevei  has  only  reasoned  upon  both, 
would  know  neither,  when  he  iiist  met  them  at  Couit. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  know  the  map  of  that  coun- 
tiy,  that  when  you  come  to  tiavel  in  it,  you  may  do  it 
with  greatei  safety 

From  all  this,  you  will  of  yourself  draw  this  obvi- 
ous conclusion,  That  you  are  in  tiuth  but  now  going 
to  the  great  and  important  school,  the  world ;  to  which 
Westminster  and  Leipsig  were  only  the  little  prepara- 
tory schools,  as  Mary-le-bone,  Windsor,  (fee.  are  to 
thorn  What  you  have  already  acquired,  will  only 
place  you  in  the  second  form  of  this  new  school  instead 
of  the  first.  But  if  you  intend,  as  I  suppose  you  do, 
to  get  into  the  shell,  you  have  very  different  things  to 
learn  from  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  which  require  much 
more  sagacity  and  attention,  than  those  two  dead  Ian- 
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guages;  the  language  of  pine  and  simple  nature,  the 
language  of  natuie  variously  modified,  and  corrupted 
by  passions,  piejuchces,  and  habits  the  language  of 
simulation,  and  dissimulation;  veiy  hard,  but  veiy 
necessary  to  decyphei.  Hoinei  has  not  half  so  many, 
nor  so  difficult  dialects,  as  the  great  book  of  the  school 
you  ai  e  now  going  to  Obsei  ve  thei  efoi  e  pi  ogi  essively 
and  with  the  gieatest  attention,  what  the  best  schoLus 
in  the  foim  immediately  above  you  do,  and  so  on,  till 
you  get  into  the  shell  youiself.  Adieu. 

Pray  tell  Mr  Harte  that  I  have  received  his  letter 
of  the  27th  May,  N.  S  ,  and  that  I  advise  him  never 
to  take  the  English  news- writers  liteially,  who  never 
yet  inserted  any  one  thing  quite  right  I  have  both 
bis  patent  and  his  Mandamus,  *•  in  both  which  he  is 
Walter,  let  the  newspapers  call  him  what  they  please 


London,  July  9,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  SHOULD  not  deserve  that  appellation  in  leturn  from 
you,  if  I  did  not  freely  and  explicitly  infoim  you  of 
every  corngible  defect,  which  I  may  eithei  heai  of, 
suspect,  or  at  any  time  discover  in  you  Those  who 
in  the  common  course  of  the  woild  will  call  themselves 
your  friends,  or  whom,  accoidmg  to  the  common  no- 
tions of  friendship,  you  may  possibly  think  such,  will 
never  tell  you  of  youi  faults,  still  less  of  your  weak- 
nesses But  on  the  contiary,  moie  desirous  to  make 

*  As  Prebendary  of  Windsor ,  an  appointment  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield had  at  this  time,  not  without  difficulty,  obtained  for  Mr  Harte 
— See  in  the  Miscellaneous  Conespondence  his  letter  to  Mr  Dayrolles, 
of  April  27, 1750. 
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you  their  friend,  than  to  prove  themselves  yours,  they 
will  flatter  both,  and,  in  tiuth,  not  be  soiry  for  either 
Intenorly,  most  people  enjoy  the  infenoiity  of  then 
best  friends  The  useful  and  essential  pai  t  of  friend- 
ship, to  you,  is  leseived  singly  for  Mr  Harte  and 
myself;  oui  relations  to  you  stand  pure,  and  unsus- 
pected of  all  private  views  In  whatever  we  say  to 
you,  we  can  have  no  interest  but  youis  We  can  have 
no  competition,  no  jealousy,  no  secret  envy  01  ma- 
lignity. We  are  therefore  authonsed  to  lepiesent, 
advise,  and  remonstrate,  and  your  reason  must  tell 
you  that  you  ought  to  attend  to,  and  believe  us 

I  am  ciedibly  informed,  that  theie  is  still  a  consid- 
eiable  hitch  or  hobble  in  youi  enunciation ,  and  that 
when  you  speak  fast,  you  sometimes  speak  unintelligi- 
bly I  have  formerly  and  frequently  laid  my  thoughts 
before  you  so  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can  say 
nothing  new  upon  it  now.  I  must  therefoie  only  re- 
peat, that  youi  whole  depends  upon  it.  Your  trade 
is  to  speak  well  both  in  public  and  in  private  The 
manner  of  your  speaking  is  full  as  important  as  the 
matter,  as  more  people  have  ears  to  be  tickled,  than 
understandings  to  judge  Be  your  productions  evei 
so  good,  they  will  be  of  no  use,  if  you  stifle  and 
strangle  them  in  their  birth.  The  best  compositions  of 
Corelli,*  if  ill  executed,  and  played  out  of  tune,  in- 
stead of  touching,  as  they  do  when  well  performed, 

*  A  celebrated  composer  and  violin-player,  who  was  born  in  1658, 
and  died  in  1718  According  to  M  Fayolle,  "  le  caract&re  de  Corelli 
"gtait  doux,  aim  able,  et  tout-a-fait  conforme  aii  style  de  sa  musique 
"Un  jour  qu'il  jouait  du  violon  dans  une  assemble  nombreu.se  il 
"s'apercut  que  chacun  so  mettait  &  causer.  II  posa  doucement  son 
"  violon  au  milieu  du  salon,  disant  qu'il  craignait  d'mterrompre  la 
"  conversation.  Oe  fut  une  lecon  pour  les  auditeurs." 
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would  only  excite  the  indignation  of  the  heaieis,  when 
murdered  by  an  unskilful  peifoimei  But  to  murder 
youi  own  pi  eductions,  and  that  cor  am  populo,  is  a 
Medean  cruelty,  which  Hoi  ace  absolutely  forbids.  Re- 
membei  of  what  impoitance  Demosthenes,  and  one  of 
the  Giacchi,  thought  enunciation;  lead  what  stiess 
Cicero,  and  Quintilian  lay  upon  it;  even  the  heib- 
women  at  Athens  were  coriect  judges  of  it  Oratory 
with  all  its  graces,  that  of  enunciation  in  pai  licular, 
is  full  as  necessary  in  oui  government,  as  it  ever  was 
in  Greece  or  Rome  No  man  can  make  a  foitune  or 
a  figuie  in  this  countiy,  without  speaking,  and  speak- 
ing well,  m  public  If  you  will  persuade,  you  must 
first  please ,  and  if  you  will  please,  you  must  tune  your 
voice  to  harmony,  you  must  aiticulate  every  syllable 
distinctly,  youi  emphases  and  cadences  must  be  stiongly 
and  propei ly  marked,  and  the  whole  together  must  be 
graceful  and  engaging,  if  you  do  not  speak  in  that 
manner,  you  had  much  bettei  not  speak  at  all  All 
the  learning  you  have,  or  ever  can  have,  is  not  worth 
one  groat  without  it  It  may  be  a  comfort,  and  an 
amusement  to  you  in  your  closet,  but  can  be  of  no  use 
to  you  in  the  world  Let  me  conjure  you  theiefore, 
to  make  this  your  only  object,  till  you  have  absolutely 
conquered  it,  for  that  is  in  your  power ,  think  of  noth- 
ing else,  read  and  speak  for  nothing  else  Bead  aloud, 
though  alone,  and  read  articulately  and  distinctly,  as 
if  you  were  reading  in  public,  and  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasion.  Eecite  pieces  of  eloquence,  declaim 
scenes  of  tiagedies  to  Mi.  Harte,  as  if  he  were  a  nu- 
merous audience  If  there  is  any  particular  consonant 
which  you  have  a  difficulty  in  articulating,  as  I  think 
you  had  with  the  R,  utter  it  millions  and  millions  of 
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times,  till  you  have  utteied  it  right  Never  speak 
quick,  till  you  have  fiist  learned  to  speak  well.  In 
short,  lay  aside  every  book  and  every  thought,  that 
does  not  diicctly  tend  to  this  great  object,  absolutely 
decisive  of  your  future  fortune  and  figuie 

The  next  thing  necessary  in  your  destination,  is, 
writing  correctly,  elegantly,  and  in  a  good  hand  too; 
in  which  three  particulars,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that 
you  hitherto  fail.  Your  hand-writing  is  a  very  bad 
one,  and  would  make  a  scurvy  figuie  in  an  office-book 
of  letters,  or  even  in  a  lady's  pocket-book  But  that 
fault,  is  easily  cured  hy  care,  since  every  man  who  has 
the  u&e  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand 


As  to  the  correctness  and  elegancy  of  your  writing, 
attention  to  grammar  does  the  one,  and  to  the  best 
authors  the  other.  In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  27th 
June,  N.  S  ,  you  omitted  the  date  of  the  place,  so  that 
I  only  conjectured  from  the  contents  that  you  were  at 
Rome. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the 
teiulcrcst  affection,  told  you  all  your  defects,  at  least 
all  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of.  Thank  God  they 
aio  all  very  curable,  they  must  be  cured,  and  I  am 
Hiirc  you  will  cure  them  That  once  done,  nothing 
remains  for  you  to  acquire,  or  for  me  to  wish,  but  the 
turn,  the  manners,  the  address,  and  the  Graces  of  the 
poll  to  world  ;  which  experience,  observation,  and  good 
company  will  insensibly  give  you  Few  people  at 
your  age  have  read,  seen,  and  known  so  much  as  you 
have,  and  consequently  few  are  so  near  as  youiself  to 
what  I  call  peifection,  by  which  I  only  mean,  being 
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veiy  near  as  well  as  the  best.  Far,  tberefoie,  fiom 
being  discouiaged  by  what  you  still  want,  what  you 
already  have  should  encourage  you  to  attempt,  and 
convince  you  that  by  attempting  you  will  inevitably 
obtain  it  The  difficulties  which  you  have  surmounted 
were  much  greatei  than  any  you  have  now  to  encoun- 
ter. Till  very  lately  yoiu  way  has  been  only  thiougli 
thorns  and  bnais,  the  few  that  now  lemam  aie  mixed 
with  loses  Pleasuie  is  now  the  pinicipal  lemaming 
part  of  your  education  It  will  soften  and  polish  youi 
manneis ,  it  will  make  you  pursue  and  at  last  overtake 
the  Graces.  Pleasure  is  necessarily  i  ecipi  ocal ;  no  one 
feels  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  it  To  be 
pleased,  one  must  please  What  pleases  you  in  others, 
will  in  geneial  please  them  in  you  Pans  is  indis- 
putably the  seat  of  the  Graces ;  they  will  even  coui  t 
you,  if  you  aie  not  too  coy  Frequent  and  obscive 
the  best  companies  there,  and  you  will  soon  be  natural- 
ized among  them ,  you  will  soon  find  how  paiticularly 
attentive  they  aie  to  the  correctness  and  elegancy  of 
their  language,  and  to  the  graces  of  their  enunciation ; 
they  would  even  call  the  understanding  of  a  man  in 
question,  who  should  neglect,  or  not  know  the  infinite 
advantages  arising  from  them  Narr&r,  reciter,  de- 
clamer  bien,  are  serious  studies  among  them,  and  well 
deserve  to  be  so  every wheie  The  conversations,  even 
among  the  women,  fiequently  turn  upon  the  elegancies, 
and  minutest  delicacies  of  the  French  language.  An 
enjouement,  a  gallant  turn  prevails  in  all  their  com- 
panies, to  women,  with  whom  they  neither  aie,  nor 
pretend  to  be,  in  love ,  but  should  you  (as  may  very 
possibly  happen)  fall  really  m  love  there,  with  some 
woman  of  fashion  and  sense,  (for  I  do  not  suppose 
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you  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  strumpet)  and 
that  your  nval,  without  half  your  paits  01  knowledge, 
should  get  the  bettei  of  you,  merely  by  dint  of  man- 
ners, enjouement,  badinage,  &c  ,  how  would  you  regiet 
not  having  sufficiently  attended  to  those  accomplish- 
ments which  you  despised  as  superficial  and  tufling, 
but  which  you  would  then  find  of  leal  consequence  in 
the  couise  of  the  world  !  And  men,  as  well  as  women, 
are  taken  by  these  external  graces.  Shut  up  your 
books  then  now  as  a  business,  and  open  them  only  as 
a  pleasui  e  •  but  let  the  gi  eat  book  of  the  world  be 
your  senous  study;  read  it  over  and  over,  get  it  by 
heart,  adopt  its  style,  and  make  it  your  own 

When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now  stands,  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in  your  favour ; 
and  that  the  items  per  contra  aie  so  few,  and  of  such 
a  natuie  that  they  may  be  very  easily  cancelled  By 
way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  stands  thus 

Creditor.  By  French  Debtor.  To  English 

Geiman  Enunciation. 

Italian.  Manneis. 

Latin 
Greek. 
Logic. 
Ethics 
History. 
r  Naturae 
Jus-J  Gentium. 
(  Publicum 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  account,  and  a 
very  en coui  aging  one  for  you.  A  man  who  owes  so 
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little,  can  clear  it  off  in  a  very  little  time,  and  if  he 
is  a  prudent  man  will;  \vhei eas  a  man,  who  by  long 
negligence  owes  a  gieat  deal,  despairs  of  ever  being 
able  to  pay ,  and  therefoie  never  looks  into  liis  ac- 
counts at  all 

"When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pi  ay  obseive  carefully  all 
the  environs  of  it,  and  view  them  with  somebody  who 
can  tell  you  all  the  situations  and  opeiations  of  the 
Au&tnan  aimy,  duinig  that  famous  siege,  if  it  deserves 
to  be  called  one;  ]  for  in  leahty  the  town  never  was 
besieged,  nor  had  the  Austrians  any  one  thing  neces- 
sary for  a  siege.  If  Maiqms  Centuiioui,  who  was 
last  winter  in  England,  should  happen  to  be  there,  go 
to  him  with  my  compliments,  and  he  will  show  you 
all  imaginable  civilities. 

I  could  have  sent  you  some  letters  to  Florence,  but 
that  I  knew  Mr  Mannf  would  be  of  moie  use  to  you 
than  all  of  them  Pi  ay  make  him  ray  compliments 
Cultivate  your  Italian,  while  you  are  at  Florence,  where 
it  is  spoken  in  its  utmost  punty,  but  ill-pionounccd. 

Pray  save  me  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  melons 
you  eat,  and  put  it  up  diy  in  paper.  You  need  not 
send  it  me ,  but  Mr  Haite  will  biing  it  in  his  pocket 
when  he  comes  ovei  I  should  likewise  be  glad  of 
some  cuttings  of  the  best  figs,  especially  il  faco  gentile, 
and  the  Maltese;  but  as  this  is  not  the  season  for  them, 
Mr  Mann  will,  I  dare  say,  undertake  that  commission, 
and  send  them  to  me  at  the  proper  time  by  Leghorn 
Adieu  Endeavour  to  please  others,  and  divert  your- 

*  In  1747  It  was,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  truly  intimates,  less  a  siego 
than  a  blockade 

t  Mr  ,  afterwards  Sir  Horace,  Mann  During  above  forty-five  years 
(from  1740  till  his  death  in  1786)  he  continued  the  British  Envoy  at 
Florence,  and  nearly  as  long,  the  correspondent  of  Walpole 
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self  as  much,  as  ever  you  can,  en  honnete  et  galant 
homme 

P  S  — I  send  you  the  enclosed  to  deliver  to  Lord 
Kochford,1  upon  your  ariival  at  Turin. 


London,  August  6,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

SINCE  youi  letter  fiom  Sienna,  which  gave  me  a 
very  impeifect  account  both  of  your  illness  and  your 
recovery,  I  have  not  received  one  woid  either  from 
you  or  Mr  Harte  I  impute  this  to  the  caielessness 
of  the  post  singly ;  and  the  gieat  distance  between  us, 
at  present,  exposes  our  letters  to  those  accidents  But 
when  you  come  to  Pans,  from  whence  the  letteis  amve 
here  veiy  legulaily,  I  shall  insist  upon  your  writing 
to  me  constantly  once  a  week  ;  and  that  upon  the  same 
day,  for  instance,  eveiy  Thuisday,  that  I  may  know 
by  what  mail  to  expect  your  lettei  I  shall  also 
requne  you  to  be  more  minute  m  your  account  of 
youiself  than  you  have  hitheito  been,  or  than  I  have 
reqmied ;  because  of  the  informations  which  I  have 
received  fiom  time  to  time  ft om  Mr  Harte.  At  Pans 
you  will  be  out  of  your  time,  and  must  set  up  for 
yourself'  it  is  then  that  I  shall  be  very  solicitous  to 
know  how  you  canyon  your  business.  While  Mi. 
Harte  was  your  partner,  the  care  was  his  share,  and 
the  profit  yours  But  at  Paris,  if  you  will  have  the 
latter,  you  must  take  the  former  along  with  it.  It 
will  be  quite  a  new  world  to  you,  very  different  from 

*  William  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Kochford,  had  been  sent  in  1749 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  In  1766,  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  in  1768  Secretary  of  State  He 
died  in  1781 
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London,  October  22,  0.  S  1750 

MY  DEAE  FKIEND, 

THIS  lettei  will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  you,  and  I 
hope  safely,  ai  rived  at  Montpelliei  ;  fiom  whence  I 
tiust  that  Mr  Haite's  indisposition  will,  by  being 
totally  lemoved,  allow  you  to  get  to  Pans  before 
Christmas  You  will  theie  find  two  people,  who, 
though  both  English,  I  lecommend  in  the  stiongest 
mannei  possible  to  youi  attention,  and  advise  you  to 
form  the  most  intimate  connections  with  them  both, 
in  their  different  ways.  The  one  is  a  man  whom  you 
aheady  know  something  of,  but  not  near  enough  it  is 
the  Eail  of  Huntingdon,  *•  who,  next  to  you,  is  the 
truest  object  of  my  affection  and  esteem,  and  who  (I 
am  proud  to  say  it)  calls  me  and  considers  me  as  his 
adopted  father.  His  parts  are  as  quick  as  his  knowl- 
edge is  extensive ;  and  if  quality  were  worth  putting 
into  an  account,  where  eveiy  other  item  is  so  much 
more  valuable,  his  is  the  first  almost  m  this  countiy  • 
the  figure  he  will  make  soon  after  he  returns  to  it 
will,  if  I  am  not  more  mistaken  than  evei  I  was  in 
my  life,  equal  his  birth  and  my  hopes  Such  a  con- 
nection will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  you;  and  I 
can  assuie  you  that  he  is  extremely  disposed  to  form 
it  upon  my  account,  and  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
desire  to  improve  and  cement  it  upon  youi  own 

*  Francis  Hastings  succeeded  as  tenth  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1746, 
and  died  unmarried  m  1789  Lord  Chesterfield's  will  contains  the 
following  injunctions  with  regard  to  him  "I  desire  that  my  Noble 
"  Friend,  Francis  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  SJT  Charles  Hotham"  (who 
had  in  1771  succeeded  Sir  Beaumont  in  the  baronetcy)  "  shall  have 
"absolute  direction  of  the  education  of  my  godson  Philip  Stanhope 
"  (the  succeeding  Earl  of  Chesterfield)  until  he  shall  attain  the  age  of 
"  twenty-one  years ,  as  I  know  no  persons  more  capable  of  giving  him 
"  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  a  gentleman  " 
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In  our  Parliamentaiy  government,  connections  are 
absolutely  necessary;  and,  if  piuclently  formed,  and 
ably  maintained,  the  success  of  them  is  infallible. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  connections,  which  I  would 
always  ad  vise  you  to  have  in  view  The  fiist  I  will 
call  equal  ones ;  by  which  I  mean  those  wheie  the 
two  connecting  paities  reciprocally  find  then  account, 
fiom  pietty  near  an  equal  clegice  of  paits  and  abili- 
ties In  those,  there  must  be  a  fieer  communication ; 
each  must  see  that  the  other  is  able,  and  be  convinced 
that  he  is  willing  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Honour  must 
be  the  principle  of  such  connections,  and  theie  must 
be  a  mutual  dependence,  that  piesent  and  separate 
inteiest  shall  not  be  able  to  bieak  them.  Theie  must 
be  a  joint  system  of  action ;  and  in  case  of  diffeient 
opinions,  each  must  recede  a  little,  in  order  at  last  to 
form  an  unanimous  one.  Such,  I  hope,  will  be  your 
connection  with  Loid  Huntingdon  You  will  both 
come  into  Parliament  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  you 
have  an  equal  share  of  abilities  and  application,  you 
and  he,  with  othei  young  people,  whom  you  will  nat- 
mally  associate,  may  foim  a  band  which  will  be  re- 
spected by  any  adramistiation,  and  make  a  figuie  m 
the  public.  The  other  sort  of  connections  I  call  un- 
equal ones ;  that  is,  where  the  parts  are  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  rank  and  fortune  on  the  other.  Here, 
the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side ;  but  that  advantage 
must  be  ably  and  artfully  concealed  Complaisance, 
an  engaging  manner,  and  a  patient  toleration  of  cer- 
tain airs  of  supenority,  must  cement  them.  The 
weaker  party  must  be  taken  by  the  heart,  his  head 
giving  no  hold ;  and  he  must  be  governed  by  being 
made  to  believe  that  he  governs.  These  people,  skil- 

VOL  II  4 
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fully  led,  give  great  weight  to  tlieii  leader.  I  have 
formerly  pointed  out  to  you  a  couple  that  I  take  to  be 
proper  objects  for  your  skill ,  and  you  will  meet  with 
twenty  more,  foi  they  aie  veiy  life.  | 

The  other  peison,  whom  I  lecommend  to  you,  is  a 
woman,  not  as  a  woman,  for  that  is  not  immediately 
my  business;  besides,  I  fear  she  is  tuined  of  fifty  It 
is  Lady  Hervey,*  whom  I  dnectecl  you  to  call  upon 
at  Dijon  ;  but  who,  to  my  gieat  joy,  because  to  your 
gieat  advantage,  passes  all  this  winter  at  Paris  She 
has  been  bred  all  her  life  at  Couits ;  of  whicli  slie  has 
acqimed  all  the  easy  good-breeding,  and  politeness, 
without  the  frivolousness  She  has  all  the  leading 
that  a  woman  should  have,  and  moie  than  any 
woman  need  have,  for  she  understands  Latin  per- 
fectly well,  though  she  wisely  conceals  it.  As  she 
will  look  upon  you  as  her  son,  I  desne  that  you  will 
look  upon  her  as  my  delegate-  trust,  consult,  and 
apply  to  her  without  reseive.  No  woman  evei  had, 
inoie  than  she  has,  le  ton  de  la  parfaitemeni  bonne 
compagme,  les  mameres  engageantes,  et  le  je  ne  sgais 
quoi  qm  plait.  Desire  her  to  reprove  and  coirect 
any,  and  eveiy,the  least  eiroi  and  inaccuracy  in  your 
manners,  air,  addiess,  &c.  No  woman  in  Europe  can 
do  it  so  well;  none  will  do  it  moie  willingly,  or  in  a 
more  proper  and  obliging  manner.  In  such  a  case 
she  will  not  put  you  out  of  countenance,  by  telling 
you  of  it  in  company ;  but  either  intimate  it  by  some 
sign,  or  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  you  ai  e  alone 

*  The  celebrated  Mary  Lepel  married,  m  1720,  John  Lord  ITervey, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  Spot  us  of  Pope  She  died 
m  1768  A  volume  of  her  letters  to  the  Rer  Edmund  Moms,  tutor 
to  one  of  her  sons,  was  published  in  1821 
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together  She  is  also  in  the  best  French  company, 
where  she  will  not  only  intioduce,  but  puff  you,  if  I 
may  use  so  low  a  woi  cl  And  I  can  assure  you,  that 
it  is  no  little  help  in  the  beau  monde,  to  be  puffed  theie 
by  a  fashionable  woman  I  send  you  the  enclosed 
billet  to  cany  her,  only  as  a  ceitificate  of  the  identity 
of  your  peison,  which  I  take  it  foi  gianted  she  could 
not  know  again 

You  would  be  so  much  surprised  to  receive  a  whole 
letter  from  me,  without  any  mention  of  the  exteiior 
ornaments  necessaiy  for  a  gentleman,  as  manners,  elo- 
cution, air,  address,  graces,  &c ,  that,  to  comply  with 
youi  expectations,  I  will  touch  upon  them ,  and  tell 
you,  that,  when  you  come  to  England,  I  will  show  you 
some  people  whom  I  do  not  now  care  to  name,  laised 
to  the  highest  stations,  singly  by  those  extenoi  and 
adventitious  ornaments ;  whose  parts  would  nevei  have 
entitled  them  to  the  smallest  office  in  the  excise  Are 
they  then  necessary,  and  worth  acquiring,  or  not? 
You  will  see  many  instances  of  this  kind  at  Paris, 
particularly  a  glaring  one,  of  a  peison  raased  to  the 
highest  posts  and  dignities  in  France,  as  well  as  to  be 
absolute  soveieign  of  the  beau  monde,  singly  by  the 
giaces  of  his  person  and  addiess;  by  woman's  chit- 
chat, accompanied  with  impoitant  gestures;  by  an 
imposing  air,  and  pleasing  abord*  Nay,  by  these 
helps  he  even  passes  for  a  wit,  though  he  hath  cer- 
tainly no  uncommon  share  of  it  I  will  not  name 
him,  because  it  would  be  very  imprudent  m  you  to 
do  it.  A  young  fellow,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
beau  monde,  must  not  offend  the  king  defaoto  theie. 

*  This  allusion  is  apparently  to  the  Marfichal,  Ducde  Richelieu ,  and 
it  is  so  stated  in  a  note  to  the  editions  of  1774 
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It  is  very  often  more  necessaiy  to  conceal  contempt 
than  resentment,  the  former  being  nevei  foi given,  but 
the  lattei  sometimes  foigot. 

Theie  is  a  small  quarto  book,  entitled  Histoiie 
Chronologique  de  la  France,  lately  published  by  Le 
Pi  evident  Henault;  *•  a  man  of  paits  and  learning, 
with  whom  you  will  probably  get  acquainted  at  Paiis 
I  desne  that  it  may  always  lie  upon  youi  table,  for 
yom  lecourse  as  often  as  you  read  hi&toiy  The 
chionology,  though  chiefly  lelative  to  the  history  of 
Fiance,  is  not  singly  confined  to  it;  but  the  most 
inteiesting  events  of  all  the  lest  of  Euiope  are  also 
inserted,  and  many  of  them  adoined  by  shoit,  pretty, 
and  just  reflections  The  new  edition  of  les  Memoir  es 
de  Sully,  in  thiee  quaito  volumes,f  is  also  extremely 
well  woith  youi  reading,  as  it  will  give  you  a  cleaiei 

*  Le  President  Hfinault  is  well  known  by  the  chronology  which  Lord 
Chestei field  mentions  In  1765,  Horace  Walpole  descubes  him  as 
follows  at  a  supper  at  Madame  du  Defiand's  "  The  Fiesidenl  is  very 
"near  deaf  and  much  nearer  superannuated  He  sits  by  the  table, 
"the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  foimerly  was  his,  inquires  aftci  every 
"dish  on  the  table,  is  told  who  has  eaten  of  which,  and  then  bawls  the 
"bills  of  fare  of  every  individual  into  the  President's  ears  " — To  the 
Hon  H  Con  way,  October  6,  1765 

f  The  (Economies  Royales  as  written  by  Sully,  and  as  printed  in  1638, 
adopt  throughout  the  cumbrous  fiction  of  the  second  person, — the  Sec- 
retaries of  Sully  recounting  to  their  master,  under  his  dictation,  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  done '  In  1745,  the  Abbe"  de  1'Ecluse  undertook 
the  revision  of  these  Memoirs,  and  by  judiciously  restoring  the  first 
person  and  omitting  some  of  the  longueurs — 

"  We've  not  so  good  a  word  but  have  the  thing" 

— has  made  them  one  of  the  most  agreeable  historical  works  to  be 
found  in  any  language  The  edition  referred  to  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
is  that  of  1747,  with  London  on  the  title-page,  but  really  printed  at 
Pans  Since,  and  by  reason  of,  that  publication,  says  Sisraondi,  "  la 
"  reputation  de  Sully  a  grandi  de  nouveau  "—Hist  des  Francais,  vol 
xxui  p  478 
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and  tiuer  notion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  the  French  histoiy,  than  you  can  yet  have  foimed, 
from  all  the  other  hooks  you  may  have  read  upon  the 
subject  That  prince,  I  mean  Henry  the  Fouith,  had 
all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  of  a  Hero,  and 
of  a  King;  and  almost  of  a  man  The  last  aie  the 
most  raiely  seen ;  may  you  posse&s  them  all !  Adieu  I 
Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mi  Harte,  and  let 
him  know  that  I  have  this  moment  received  his  letter 
of  the  12th,  N  S ,  from  Antibes.  It  leqmres  no  im- 
mediate answer .  I  shall  therefore  delay  mine  till  I 
have  another  fiom  him.  Give  him  the  enclosed,  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr  Eliot. 


London,  November  1,  0  ^  1750 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

I  HOPE  this  letter  will  not  find  you  still  at  Mont- 
pelher,  hut  lather  be  sent  after  you  from  thence  to 
Paris,  where  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Harte  could 
find  as  good  advice  foi  his  leg  as  at  Montpellier,  if 
not  better;  but  if  he  is  of  a  diffeient  opinion,  I  am 
sine  you  ought  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  desiies 

While  you  are  in  France,  I  could  wish  that  the 
houis  you  allot  for  historical  amusement  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of  France.  One  always 
reads  history  to  most  advantage  in  that  country  to 
which  it  is  lelative ;  not  only  books,  but  persons  being 
ever  at  hand  to  solve  the  doubts  and  clear  up  diffi- 
culties. I  do  by  no  means  advise  you  to  throw  away 
your  time  in  ransacking,  like  a  dull  antiquaiian,  the 
minute  and  unimportant  pai  ts  of  remote  and  fabulous 
times.  Let  blockheads  lead  what  blockheads  wrote. 
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A  general  notion  of  the  history  of  Fiance,  fiom  the 
conquest  of  that  countiy  by  the  Franks,  to  the  leign 
of  Louis  XI ,  is  sufficient  for  use,  consequently  suffi- 
cient for  you  Theie  are,  liowevei,  in  those  i  emote 
times,  some  lemaikable  eias  that  deseive  moi  e  pai ticu- 
lar  attention,  I  mean  those  in  which  some  notable 
alterations  happened  in  the  constitution  and  foim  of 
government  As  foi  example,  the  settlement  of  Clovis 
in  Gaul,  and  the  form  of  government  which  he  then 
established ,  for,  by  the  way,  that  foim  of  government 
cliffeied  in  this  paiticular  from  all  the  othei  Gothic 
governments,  that  the  people,  neither  collectively  nor 
by  representatives,  had  any  shaie  in  it  It  was  a  mix- 
tine  of  monarchy  and  anstociacy,  and  what  were 
called  the  States-Geneial  of  France  consisted  only  of 
the  nubility  and  clergy  till  the  time  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
in  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  fouiteenth  century ,  who 
first  called  the  people  to  those  assemblies,  by  no  means 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  who  were  only  amused  by 
this  pretended  honour,  but,  in  truth,  to  check  the  no- 
bility and  cleigy,  and  induce  them  to  giant  the  money 
he  wanted  for  Ins  profusion-  this  was  a  scheme  of 
Enguerrand  de  Mangny,  his  Ministei,  who  governed 
both  him  and  his  kingdom  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
called  the  coadjutor  and  goveinor  of  the  kingdom 
Chailes  Martel  laid  aside  these  assemblies,  and  gov- 
erned by  open  force  Pepm  restored  them,  and  at- 
tached them  to  him,  and  with  them  the  nation ,  by 
which  means  he  deposed  Childeric,  and  mounted  the 
throne.  This  is  a  second  penod  worth  your  attention 
The  third  lace  of  Kings,  which  begins  with  Huguea 
Capet,  is  a  thud  period  A  judicious  leader  of  history 
will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  time  and  tiouble,  by 
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lmg  with  care  only  to  those  interesting  periods 
of  history  which  furnish  remarkable  events  and  make 
ei.is;   piling  slightly  over  the  common  lun  of  events. 
Suim»  people  read  history  as  others  lead  the  Pilgiirn's 
Prugu'-.s,  giving  equal  attention  to,  and  indiscrimi- 
u;iU'lv  loading  their  meniones  with  every  part  alike. 
I  Jut  I  would  luivo  you  read  it  in  a  different  manner, 
lake  the*  hhortcht  geneial  history  you  can  find  of  every 
country,  ami  mark  down  in  that  history  the  most  im- 
ptjrtnnl,  punudH ;  mich  as  conquests,  changes  of  Kings, 
uiul   iiUeraUoiiB  of  the  form  of  government,  and  then 
liuse  recouiHO  to  more  extensive  histones  or  paiticular 
tre.Uiwh  relative  to  these  great  points.     Consider  them 
\\ell ,   truce  up  their  causes,  and  follow  their  conse- 
qiU'iuTH.      For    instance,    there    is   a   most   excellent 
though  very  nhort  history  of  Fiance  by  Le  Gendre. 
Head  thai,  with  attention,  and  you  will  know  enough 
of  tlu*  gi-nt'jiil  hiBtoiy  ;  but  when  you  find  there  such 
remarkable  ponods  as  are  above  mentioned,  consult 
Mc-/(»ray  and  other  the  best  and  minutest  histonans, 
us  well  UH  political  treatises  upon  those  subjects      In 
later  lime*,  Mcnioiis,  fiora  those  of  Philip  de  Comines 
down  to  the  innumerable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
X  I  V.,  have  been  of  great  use,  and  thrown  great  light 
upon  purlieulai  parts  of  history. 

Con  vernation  in  France,  if  you  have  the  address 
ami  dexterity  to  turn  it  upon  useful  subjects,  will 
I'xrccdingly  improve  your  historical  knowledge;  for 
people  there,,  however  classically  ignorant  they  may  be, 
think  It  a  nhame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country  :  they  read  that  if  they  read  nothing  else, 
and  having  often  read  nothing  else,  are  proud  of  having 
read  that,  and  talk  of  it  willingly ;  even  the  women  are 
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well  mstiucted  in  that  sort  of  reading  I  am  far  from 
meaning  by  this  that  you  should  always  be  talking 
wisely,  in  company,  of  books,  history,  and  matters  of 
knowledge  There  aie  many  companies  which  you  will 
and  ought  to  keep,  wheie  &uch  conveisations  would  be 
misplaced  and  ill-timed  yoiu  own  good  sense  must  dis- 
tinguish the  company  and  the  time  You  must  trifle 
with  tuners,  and  be  serious  only  with  the  serious ,  but 
dance  to  those  who  pipe  CUT  in  theatrum  Caio  severe 
venisti  ?  -was  justly  said  to  an  old  man  .  how  much  more 
so  would  it  be  to  one  of  your  age  9  From  the  moment 
that  you  are  die&sed  and  go  out,  pocket  all  youi 
knowledge  with  your  watch,  and  never  pull  it  out  in 
company  unless  clesned  the  pioducmg  of  the  one 
unasked,  implies  that  you  are  weaiy  of  the  company; 
and  the  pioducmg  of  the  other  unrequiied,  will  make 
the  company  weaiy  of  you  Company  is  a  lepublic 
too  jealous  of  its  liberties  to  suffer  a  dicta toi  even  for 
a  quarter  of  an  houi ,  and  yet  in  that,  as  in  all  le- 
publics,  there  are  some  few  who  really  govern,  but 
then  it  is  by  seeming  to  disclaim,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  usurp  the  power ,  that  is  the  occasion  111  which 
manneis,  dexterity,  address,  and  the  undefinable  je 
ne  sgcns  quoi  triumph,  if  piopeily  excited  their  con- 
quest is  suie,  and  the  more  lasting  for  not  being  per- 
ceived. Kemember,  that  this  is  not  only  your  first 
and  greatest,  but  ought  to  be  almost  your  only  object 
while  you  aie  in  Fiance. 

I  know  that  many  of  your  countrymen  are  apt  to 
call  the  fieedom  and  vivacity  of  the  Fiench,  petu- 
lancy  and  ill-bi ceding,  but  should  you  think  so,  I 
desiie  upon  many  accounts  that  you  will  not  say  so. 
I  admit  that  it  may  be  so,  in  some  instances  of  petits 
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mattres  etourdis,  and  in  some  young  people  unbioken 
to  the  world ,  but  I  can  assuie  you,  that  you  will  find 
it  much  otheiwise  with  people  of  a  certain  innk  and 
age,  upon  whose  model  you  will  do  veiy  well  to  foim 
y oiu  self  We  call  their  steady  assuiance  impudence. 
Why ?  Only  because  what  we  call  modesty  is  awk- 
ward bashfulness,  and  mauvaise  honte  For  my  part, 
I  see  no  impudence,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  infinite 
utility  and  advantage,  in  piesenting  one's  self  with 
the  same  coolness  and  unconcern,  in  any  and  every 
company:  till  one  can  do  that,  I  am  very  sine  that 
one  can  never  present  one's  self  well  Whatever  is 
clone  undei  concern  and  embarrassment,  must  be  ill- 
done,  and,  till  a  man  is  absolutely  easy  and  uncon- 
cerned in  every  company,  he  will  never  be  thought  to 
have  kept  good,  nor  be  very  welcome  in  it  A  steady 
assuiance,  with  seeming  modesty,  is  possibly  the  most 
useful  qualification  that  a  man  can  have  in  eveiy  part 
of  life.  A  man  would  ceitamly  make  a  very  consid- 
erable foitune  and  figure  in  the  woild,  whose  modesty 
and  timidity  should  often,  as  bashfulness  always  does, 
put  him  in  the  deplorable  and  lamentable  situation  of 
the  pious  ^JEneas,  when,  obstupmt,  stcteruntque  comm, 
et  vox  faucibus  kcesit  Fortune  (as  well  as  viomen) 

born  to  be  controul'd, 

Stoops  to  the  forward  and  the  bold 

Assurance  and  intrepidity,  under  the  white  banner 
of  seeming  modesty,  clear  the  way  for  merit,  that 
would  otherwise  be  discouraged  by  difficulties  in  its 
journey,  whereas  barefaced  impudence  is  the  noisy 
and  blustering  harbinger  of  a  worthless  and  senseless 
usurper. 
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You  will  think  that  I  shall  nevei  have  done  lecom- 
menclmg  to  you  these  extenor  woildly  accomplish- 
ments, and  you  will  think  light,  for  I  never  shall 
they  aie  of  too  gieat  consequence  to  you  foi  me  to  be 
mchifeient  01  negligent  about  them — the  shining  pait 
of  your  futuie  figure  and  fortune  depends  now  wholly 
upon  them  These  are  the  acquisitions  which  must 
give  efficacy  and  success  to  those  you  have  alieady 
made  To  have  it  said  and  believed  that  you  aie  the 
most  leamed  man  in  England,  would  be  no  moie  than 
was  said  and  believed  of  Di  Bentley ,  but  to  have  it 
said  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  also  the  best  bied, 
most  polite,  and  agreeable  man  in  the  kingdom,  would 
be  such  a  happy  composition  of  a  character,  a&  I  never 
yet  knew  any  one  man  deseive,  and  which  I  will 
endeavoui,  as  well  as  aidently  wish,  that  you  may 
Absolute  peifection  is,  I  well  know,  unattainable;  but 
I  know,  too,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  be  unweaiiedly 
aiming  at,  and  arrive  pietty  near  it  Try,  labour, 
peiseveie  Adieu 


London,  November  8,  0  S  1750 

MY  DEAR,  FRIEND, 

BEFORE  you  get  to  Pans,  wheie  you  will  soon  be  left 
to  youi  own  disci  etion,  if  you  have  any,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  undei stand  one  anothei  thoioughly, 
which  is  the  most  probable  way  of  pi  even  ting  disputes 
Money,  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in  the  world,  is 
the  cause  of  most  quanels  between  fathers  and  sons  : 
the  foimei  commonly  thinking  that  they  cannot  give 
too  little,  and  the  latter  that  they  cannot  have  enough  , 
both  equally  m  the  wiong  You  must  do  me  the 
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to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  hitheito  neither 
stinted  noi  g nidged  any  expense  that  could  be  of  use 
or  ical  pleasure  to  you ,  and  I  can  assuie  you,  by  the 
way,  that  you  have  travelled  at  a  much  moie  consider- 
able expense  than  I  did  myself,  but  I  nevei  so  much 
as  thought  of  that  while  Mr  Huite  was  at  the  head  of 
youi  finances,  being  veiy  sine  that  the  sums  gianted 
were  sciupulously  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended  But  the  case  will  soon  be  altered,  and 
you  will  be  your  own  receiver  and  trea&mei  However, 
I  piomise  you  that  we  will  not  quairel  singly  upon  the 
quantum,  which  shall  be  cheei fully  and  freely  gianted : 
the  application  and  appiopnation  of  it  will  be  the 
material  point,  which  I  am  now  going  to  clear  up,  and 
finally  settle  with  you  I  will  fix,  or  even  name,  no 
settled  allowance,  though  I  well  know  111  my  own 
mind  what  would  be  the  propei  one ;  but  I  will  first 
tiy  youi  drafts,  by  which  I  can  in  a  good  degiee  judge 
of  youi  conduct  This  only  I  tell  you  in  general, 
that,  if  the  channels  through  which  my  money  is  to 
go  are  the  proper  ones,  the  source  shall  not  be  scanty ; 
but  should  it  deviate  into  dirty,  muddy,  and  obscuie 
ones  (which,  by  the  bye,  it  cannot  do  for  a  week  with- 
out my  knowing  it),  I  give  you  fair  and  timely  notice, 
that  the  source  will  instantly  be  dry.  Mi.  Haite,  in 
establishing  you  at  Paris,  will  point  out  to  you  those 
propei  channels;  he  will  leave  you  there  upon  the 
foot  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  I  will  continue  you  upon 
the  same.  You  will  have  your  coach,  your  valet  de 
chambre,  your  own  footman,  and  a  valet  de  place — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  servant  more  than  I  had. 
I  would  have  you  very  well  dressed,  by  which  I  mean, 
diessed  as  the  generality  of  people  of  fashion  are — 
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that  is,  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  for  being  either  more 
or  less  fine  than  other  people  it  is  by  being  well 
dressed,  not  finely  dressed,  that  a  gentleman  should 
be  distinguished  You  must  frequent  les  spectacles, 
which  expense  I  shall  willingly  supply  You  must 
play,  a  des  petits  jeui  de  commerce,  in  mixed  compa- 
nies .  that  article  is  trifling ,  I  shall  pay  it  cheerfully 
All  the  othei  articles  of  pocket-money  are  very  m- 
consideiable  at  Pans,  in  comparison  of  what  they  are 
here — the  silly  custom  of  giving  money  wheiever  one 
dines  01  sups,  and  the  expensive  importunity  of  sub- 
scriptions, not  being  yet  intioduced  there.  Having 
thus  leckoned  up  all  the  decent  expenses  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  I  will  most  readily  defiay,  I  come  now  to 
those  which  I  will  neither  beai  nor  supply  The  first 
of  these  is  gaming,  which,  though  I  have  not  the  least 
leason  to  suspect  you  of,  I  think  it  necessaiy  eventu- 
ally to  assuie  you,  that  no  consideiation  in  the  world 
shall  evei  make  me  pay  youi  play -debts .  should  you 
ever  uige  to  me  that  your  honour  is  pawned,  I  should 
most  immoveably  answei  you,  that  it  was  your  honour, 
not  mine,  that  was  pawned,  and  that  your  ci  editor 
might  even  take  the  pawn  for  the  debt 

Low  company,  and  low  plea&uies,  are  always  much 
moie  costly  than  hbeial  and  elegant  ones  The  dis- 
giaceful  riots  of  a  tavein  aie  much  more  expensive, 
as  well  as  dishonourable,  than  the  (sometimes  pardon- 
able) excesses  in  good  company  I  must  absolutely 
hear  of  no  tavern  sciapes  and  squabbles. 

I  come  now  to  another  and  very  material  point ;  I 
mean  women ;  and  I  will  not  addiess  myself  to  you 
upon  this  subject,  either  in  a  lehgious,  a  moral,  or  a 
parental  style  I  will  even  lay  aside  my  age,  lemem- 
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ber  yoms,  and  speak  to  you,  as  one  man  of  pleasure, 
if  lie  had  parts  too,  would  speak  to  another.  I  will, 

by  no  means,  pay  for  w ,  and  their  nevei -failing 

consequences,  sui  geons ,  nor  will  I,  upon  any  account, 
keep  singers,  dancers,  acti  esses,  and  id  genus  omne; 
and,  independently  of  the  expense,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  such  connections  would  give  me,  and  all  sensible 
people,  the  utmost  contempt  for  your  parts  and  ad- 
dress, a  young  fellow  must  have  as  little  sense  as 
address,  to  ventuie,  or  moie  propeily  to  saciifice  his 
health,  and  ram  his  foitune,  with  such  sort  of  cieat- 
ures ,  in  such  a  place  as  Pans  especially,  wheie  gal- 
lantiy  is  both  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  eveiy 
woman  of  fashion  To  speak  plainly  ,  I  will  not  for- 
give your  nndeistandmg  c —  and  p — ,  noi  will  youi 
constitution  foigive  them  you.  These  ch&tempeis,  as 
well  as  then  cures,  fall  nine  times  in  ten  upon  the 
lungs.  This  argument,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  have 
weight  with  you ;  for  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  you 
meet  with  any  such  accident,  I  would  not  give  one 
year's  purchase  for  your  life 

Lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  expense  that  I  will 
not  allow,  only  because  it  is  a  silly  one ;  I  mean  the 
fooling  away  youi  money  in  baubles  at  toyshops  Have 
one  handsome  snuff-box  (if  you  take  snuff)  and  one 
handsome  sword ,  but  then  no  more  very  pretty  and 
very  useless  things 

By  what  goes  before,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that 
I  mean  to  allow  you  whatever  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  figuie,  but  for  the  pleasures  of  a  Gentleman, 
and  not  to  supply  the  piofusion  of  a  Rake  This,  you 
must  confess,  does  not  savour  of  either  the  severity  or 
parsimony  of  old  age.  I  consider  this  agreement  be- 
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twecn  us,  as  a  subsidiaiy  iieaty  on  my  pail,  for  ser- 
vices to  be  performed  on  yours.  I  piomisc  you,  that 
I  will  be  as  punctual  in  the  payment  of  the  subsidies, 
as  England  lias  been  during  the  last  wai  ,  but  then  I 
give  you  notice  at  the  same  time,  that  I  require  a 
much  inoi  c  scrupulous  execution  of  the  ti  ca-ty  on  your 
pait,  than  we  met  with  on  that  of  our  Allies,  01  else 
that  payment  will  be  stopped.  I  hope  thnt  Jill  that  I 
hiivo  now  said,  was  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  that 
sentiments  more  woithy  and  more  noble  than  pecuniary 
ones,  would  of  themselves  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
conduct  I  recommend;  but,  in  all  events,  I  resolved 
to  be  once  for  all  explicit  with  you,  that  in  the  worst 
that  can  happen,  you  may  not  plead  ignorance,  and 
complain  that  I  bad  not  sufficiently  explained  to  you 
my  intentions 

Having  mentioned  the  word  Bake,  I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  moie  upon  that  subject,  because  young 
people  too  frequently,  and  always  fatally,  me  apt  to 
mistake  that  character  for  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure  ; 
whereas,  theie  are  not  in  the  world  two  characters 
more  different.  A  rake  is  a  composition  of  all  the 
lowest,  most  ignoble,  degrading,  and  shameful  vices  ; 
they  all  conspire  to  disgrace  his  character,  and  to  rum 
liis  fortune ;  while  wine  and  the  p —  contend  which 
shall  soonest,  and  most  effectually  destroy  bis  consti- 
tution. A  dissolute,  flagitious  footman,  or  poitor, 
makes  full  as  good  a  rake  as  a  man  of  the  first  quality. 
By  the  bye,  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  the  wildest  part 
of  my  youth,  I  never  was  a  rake,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
always  detested  and  despised  the  character. 

A  man  of  pleasure,  though  not  always  so  scrupu- 
lous as  be  should  be,  and  as  one  day  he  will  wish  he 
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had  l)t  -t'li,  rclinoH  at  least  Ins  pleasures  by  taste,  accom- 
jinuuH  Uu'iu  with  decency,  and  enjoys  them,  with  dig- 
nity.     l<Yw  won  can  be  men  of  pleasure,  every  man 
n  w\  In*  a  lulu1      Ilemcmber  that  I  shall  know  every- 
thing you  ,^uy  or  do  at  Paiis,  as  exactly  as  if,  by  the 
I'm  iv  tit*  magic,  I  could  follow  you  everywheie,  like  a 
S\l|«h   or   a  (Juome,  invisible   myself.     Seneca  says, 
\fiy  pu'Uily,  thai  one  should  ask  nothing  of  God,  but 
\shat   one  wlumkl  be  willing  that  men  should  know; 
unr  <»(*  uu-ii,  hut  what  one  should  be  willing  that  God 
-hnuhl  know  I  advise  you  to  say  or  do  nothing  at 
Paris  nut  what  you  would  be  willing  that  I  should 
kumv.     I   hopo,  nay  I  believe,  that  will  be  the  case 
SI-UHS  I  <huv  Hay,  you  do  not  want;  instruction,  I  am 
•4UU-,    you    have  never  wanted;   experience,  you   aie 
daily  ^sumng;  all  which  together  must  inevitably  (I 
nhuuld  think)  make  you  both  respectable  et  aimable, 
tin*   prrAu'tion  of  a  human  character       In  that  case 
nnthinfi  Hluvll  be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  you  shall 
voliilly  t'xiwiiencc   all  the  extent  and  tenderness  of 
m     iifTwtiou  for  you;  but  dread  the  reverse  of  both! 


I>  H  —  WUou  you  get  to  Pans,  after  you  have  been 
in  wait  on  Lord  Albemaile,*-  go  to  see  Mr  Yorke,f 
whom  I  have  particular  leasons  foi  desiring  that  you 
Hhould  bo  well  with,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to 


,  third 
1792. 


of  Lord  Cbance  uor  a  , 
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you.  Let  him  know  that  my  orders,  and  your  own 
inclinations,  conspired  to  make  you  desire  his  friend- 
ship and  protection 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  so  many  preparatoi  y  letters  for 
Pans,  that  this,  which  \\ill  meet  you  theie,  shall  only 
be  a  summaiy  of  them  all 

You  have  hitheito  had  moie  liberty  than  any  body 
of  your  age  ever  had ,  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice 
to  owu,  that  you  have  made  a  bettei  use  of  jl   than 
most  people  of  your  age  would  have  done;  but   then, 
though  you  had  not  a  jailer,  you  had  a  fnoncl  with 
you     At  Pans,  you  will  not  only  be  unconfincd,  but 
unassisted     Yoiu  owu  good  sense  must  be  your  only 
guide,  I  have  great  confidence  in  it,  and  am  convinced 
that  I  shall  leceive  just  such  accounts  of  your  conduct 
at  Pans  as  I  could  wish,  foi  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
that  I  shall  he  most  minutely  informed  of  all  that  you 
do,  and  almost  of  all  that  you  say  there      Enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  you  cannot  do  better;  but  refine 
and  dignify  them  like  a  man  of  paits;  let  them  raise 
and  not  sink,  let  them  adoin  and   not  vilify    your 
chaiactei,  let  them,  in  short,  be  the  pleasures  of  a 
gentleman,  and  taken  with  your  equals  at  least,  but 
lather  with  your  superiors,  and  those  chiefly  French 
inquue  into  the  characters  of  the  several  academi- 
cians, befoie  you  form  a  connection  with  any  of  them  - 
and  be  most  upon  your  guaid  against  those  who  make 
tiie  most  court  to  you. 

You  cannot  study  much  m  the  Academy ;  but  you 
study  usefully  there,  rf  you  are  an  ^Saf  of 
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youi  lime,  and  bestow  only  upon  good  books  those 
quaitcrs  and  halves  of  hours,  which  occur  to  eveiy- 
body  in  the  couise  of  almost  every  day ;  and  which, 
lit  the  yedi's  end,  amount  to  a  veiy  considerable  sum 
of  time  Let  Gieek,  without  fail,  share  some  pait  of 
every  day  I  do  not  mean  the  Greek  poets,  the  catches 
of  Anacreon,  or  the  tender  complaints  of  Theociitus, 
or  even  the  poitei-like  language  of  Homer's  heioes, 
of  whom  all  smatteieis  in  Gieek  know  a  little,  quote 
often,  and  talk  of  always ,  but  I  mean  Plato,  Ai  istot- 
elcs,  Demosthenes,  and  Thucydicles,  whom  none  but 
adepts  know  It  is  Greek  that  must  distinguish  you 
in  the  learned  world,  Latin  alone  will  not  And 
Greek  must  be  sought  to  be  retained,  for  it  never 
occurs  like  Latin  When  you  lead  histoiy,  01  other 
books  of  amusement,  let  eveiy  language  you  are 
master  of  have  its  turn,  so  that  you  may  not  only 
retain,  but  impiove  in,  eveiy  one.  I  also  desne  that 
you  will  conveise  in  German  and  Italian  with  all  the 
Germans  and  the  Italians  with  whom,  you  conveise  at 
all  This  will  be  a  veiy  agreeable  and  flattering  thing 
to  them,  and  a  very  useful  one  to  you 

Pray  apply  youiself  diligently  to  your  exeicises; 
for  though  the  doing  them  well  is  not  supremely 
mei  itorious,  the  doing  them  ill  is  illiberal,  vulgar,  and 
ridiculous 

I  recommend  theatucal  representations  to  you, 
winch  arc  excellent  at  Paiis  The  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  and  the  comedies  of  Mohere,  well 
attended  to,  are  admirable  lessons,  both  for  the  heart 
and  the  head.  There  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  thea- 
tre comparable  to  the  French.  If  the  music  of  the 
French  operas  does  not  please  your  Italian  ear,  the 

VOL  II  5 
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words  of  them,  at  least,  aie  sense  and  poetry,  which  is 
much  more  than  I  can  say  of  any  Italian  opeia  that 
I  evei  read  or  heard  in  my  life. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter  of  lecommen elation 
to  Maiqius  Matignon,  which  I  would  have  you  deliver 
to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  •  yon  will,  I  am  suie,  feel 
the  good  effects  of  his  warm  friendship  foi  me,  and 
Loid  Bolingbioke  ;  who  has  also  wrote  to  him  upon 
your  subject  By  that,  and  by  the  other  letters  which 
I  have  sent  you,  you  will  be  at  once  so  thoroughly  in- 
troduced into  the  best  French  company,  that  you  must 
take  some  pains  if  you  will  keep  bad ;  but  that  is  what 
I  do  not  suspect  you  of  You  have,  I  am  sure,  too 
much  right  ambition  to  prefer  low  and  disgiaceful 
company  to  that  of  your  superiors,  both  in  lank  and 
age  Your  character,  and  consequently,  your  fortune, 
absolutely  depends  upon  the  company  you  keep,  and 
the  tuin  you  take  at  Pans  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 
mean  a  giave  turn ,  on  the  contiary,  a  gay,  a  sprightly, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  elegant  and  libeial  one 

Keep  carefully  out  of  all  sciapes  and  quanels.  They 
lower  a  character  extremely  ,  and  are  paiticulaily  dan- 
geious  in  France;  where  a  man  is  dishonoured  by  not 
lesentmg  an  affront,  and  utteily  ruined  by  resenting 
it  The  young  Frenchmen  are  hasty,  giddy,  and  pet- 
ulant ;  extremely  national  and  amntageux  Forbear 
fiom  any  national  jokes  or  reflections,  which  are 
always  impropei,  and  commonly  unjust  The  colder 
northern  nations  generally  look  upon  France  as  a 
whistling,  singing,  dancing,  frivolous  nation:  this 
notion  is  very  far  fiom  being  a  true  one,  though  many 
petits  maltres  by  their  behaviour  seem  to  justify  it ; 
but  those  very  petits  mattres,  when  mellowed  by  age 
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and  experience,  very  often  turn  out  very  able  men 
The  number  of  great  generals  and  statesmen,  as  well 
as  excellent  authors,  that  France  has  produced,  is  an 
undeniable  pi  oof,  that  it  is  not  that  frivolous,  unthink- 
ing, empty  nation  that  northern  prejudices  suppose  it. 
Seem  to  like  and  approve  of  eveiything  at  fiist,  and 
T  promise  you,  that  you  will  like  and  appiove  of 
many  things  afterwards 

I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me  constantly  once 
evciy  week,  which  I  desire  may  he  eveiy  Thursday; 
and  that  your  letters  may  inform  me  of  your  personal 
transactions ;  not  of  what  you  see,  but  of  whom  you 
HOP,  and  what  you  do. 

Be  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will  have  no 
other.  As  to  enunciation,  I  must  repeat  it  to  you 
again  and  again,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  so  neces- 
miry ;  all  othei  talents,  without  that,  are  absolutely 
iifieloBH,  except  in  your  own  closet. 

It  Bounds  ridiculously  to  bid  you  study  with  your 
dancing-master;  and  yet  I  do  The  bodily  carriage 
and  graces  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  eveiybody, 
and  more  particularly  to  you. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  my  dear  child.    Yours  tenderly. 


London,  November  12,  O  S  1750 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

You  will  possibly  think  that  this  letter  turns  upan 
strange,  little  trifling  objects ;  and  you  will  think  right, 
if  you  consider  them  separately ;  but  if  you  take  them 
aggregately,  you  will  be  convinced  that,  as  parts,  which 
conspire  to  form  that  whole,  called  the  exterior  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  they  are  of  importance.  I  shall  not  dwell 
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now  upon  those  personal  giaces,  that  liheial  air,  and 
that  engaging  add i ess,  which  I  have  so  often  recom- 
mended to  you,  but  descend  still  lowei — to  your  diess, 
cleanliness,  and  caie  of  your  pei&on 

When  you  come  to  Pans,  you  must  take  care  to 
be  extiemely  well  diessed,  that  is,  as  the  fashionable 
people  aie    this  doe<3  by  no  means  consist  in  the  finery, 
but  in  the  taste,  fitness,  and  mannei  of  wearing  youi 
clothes    a  fine  suit  ill-made,  and  slatternly,  or  stiffly 
woin,  far  from  adorning,  only  exposes  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  weaier      Get  the  best  Fiench  tailor  to 
make  youi  clothes,  whatevei  tliey  aie,  in  the  fashion, 
and  to  fit  you,  and  then  wear  them ;  button  them  01 
unbutton  them,  as  the  genteelest  people  you  see  do. 
Let  your  man  leain  of  the  best  jfrweur  to  do  your  hair 
well,  for  this  is  a  very  matenal  pait  of  your  dress. 
Take  care  to  have  your  stockings  well  gaiteied  up, 
and  youi  shoes  well  buckled ,  for  nothing  gives  a  more 
slovenly  an  to  a  man  than  ill-dressed  legs      In  youi 
peison  you  must  be  accurately  clean,  and  youi  teeth, 
hands,  and  nails  should  be  superlatively  so      A  duty 
mouth  has  leal  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  foi  it 
infallibly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  mtoleiable 
pam  of  the  teeth ,  and  it  is  very  offensive  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, foi  it  will  mo&t  inevitably  stink     I  insist, 
therefoie,  that  you  wash  your  teeth  the  fiist  thing  you 
do  every  moinmg,  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm  water, 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  wash  your  mouth 
five  or  six  times      Mouton,  whom  I  desire  you  will 
send  for  upon  your  arrival  at  Paris,  will  give  you  an 
opiate,  and  a  liquor  to  be  used  sometimes     Nothing 
looks  more  oidmaiy,  vulgai,  and  illiberal,  than  dirty 
hands,  and  ugly,  uneven,  and  ragged  nails.     I  do  not 
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suspect  you  of  that  shocking,  awkwaid  tuck,  of  biting 
yoms ;  but  that  is  not  enough ;  you  must  keep  the  ends 
of  them  smooth  and  clean — not  tipped  with  black,  as 
the  ordmaiy  people's  always  aie  The  ends  of  youi 
nails  should  be  small  segments  of  circles,  which,  by  a 
veiy  little  care  m  the  cutting,  they  are  veiy  easily 
brought  to,  every  time  that  you  wipe  youi  hands,  rub 
the  skin  round  your  nails  backwaids,  that  it  may  not 
giow  up  and  shorten  your  nails  too  much  The  clean- 
liness of  the  lest  of  your  person,  which  by  the  way 
will  conduce  greatly  to  youi  health,  I  refer  from  time 
to  time  to  the  bagnio  My  mentioning  these  particu- 
lars arises  (I  freely  own)  fiom  some  suspicion  that  the 
hints  are  notunnecessaiy;  for  when  you  was  a  school- 
boy, you  were  slovenly  and  dirty  above  youi  fellows 
I  must  add  another  caution,  which  is,  that  upon  no 
account  whatevei  you  put  your  fingers,  as  too  many 
people  are  apt  to  do,  in  your  nose  or  eais  It  is  the 
most  shocking,  nasty,  vulgar  rudeness,  that  can  be 
offered  to  company ,  it  disgusts  one,  it  turns  one's 
stomach ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  much  rather 
know  that  a  man's  fingers  were  actually  in  his  breech, 
than  see  them  in  his  nose  Wash  your  ears  well  eveiy 
morning,  and  blow  your  nose  in  your  handkerchief 
whenever  you  have  occasion ,  but,  by  the  way,  with- 
out looking  at  it  afterwards.  Theie  should  be  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  in  the  gieatest  paits  of  a  gentleman, 
Us  mam&res  nobles  Sense  will  teach  you  some,  obser- 
vation others  attend  carefully  to  the  manners,  the 
diction,  the  motions,  of  people  of  the  first  fashion, 
and  form  your  own  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
observe  a  little  those  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  avoid 
them ;  for  though  the  things  which  they  say  or  do 
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may  be  the  same,  the  manner  ib  always  totally  differ- 
ent ;  and  m  that,  and  nothing  else,  consists  the  char- 
acteristic of  a  man  of  fashion  The  lowest  peasant 
speaks,  moves,  dresses,  eats,  and  dunks,  as  much  ab  a 
man  of  the  fiiat  fashion,  but  does  them  all  quite  dif- 
feiently ;  so  that  by  doing  and  saying  most  things  in 
a  mannei  opposite  to  that  of  the  vulgar,  you  have  a 
gieat  chance  of  doing  and  saying  them  right  There 
aie  gradations  in  awkwaidness  and  vulgansm,  as  there 
are  in  eveiy  thing  else  Les  mameres  de  Robe,  though 
not  quite  right,  aie  still  better  than  les  mameres  Bour- 
geoises ;  and  these,  though  bad,  are  still  bettei  than 
les  mameres  de  Campagne  But  the  language,  the  air, 
the  diess,  and  the  mannei  s  of  the  Court,  are  the  only 
tiue  standard  des  mameres  nobles,  et  d'un  honnete 
homme.  E&  pede  Serculem  is  an  old  and  true  saying, 
and  very  applicable  to  our  piesent  subject ;  for  a  man 
of  parts,  who  has  been  bied  at  Courts,  and  used  to 
keep  the  best  company,  will  distinguish  himself,  and 
is  to  be  known  from  the  vulgar,  by  eveiy  word,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  and  even  look  I  cannot  leave  these 
seeming  mimdies,  without  repeating  to  you  the  neces- 
sity of  your  caiving  well,  which  is  an  article,  little  as 
it  is,  that  is  useful  twice  every  day  of  one's  life ;  and 
the  doing  it  ill  is  very  troublesome  to  one's  self,  and 
veiy  disagreeable,  often  ridiculous,  to  others 

Having  said  all  this,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  what 
a  formal  dull  fellow,  or  a  cloisteied  pedant,  would 
say,  if  they  were  to  see  this  letter  •  they  would  look 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  say,  that  suiely 
a  father  might  find  much  better  topics  for  advice  to  a 
son.  I  would  admit  it,  if  I  had  given  you,  or  that 
you  were  capable  of  receiving  no  better ,  but  if  suf- 
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ficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  form  your  heart  and 
improve  your  mind,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  without  suc- 
cess, I  will  tell  those  solid  gentlemen,  that  all  these 
trifling  things,  as  they  think  them,  collectively  fonn 
that  pleasing  je  ne  sgais  quoi,  that  ensemble,  which 
they  are  utter  strangers  to,  both  in  themselves  and 
others  The  woid  aimable  is  not  known  in  then  lan- 
guage, or  the  thing  in  then  manners  Gieat  usage 
of  the  world,  great  attention,  and  a  great  desiie  of 
pleasing,  can  alone  give  it ;  and  it  is  no  tiifle  It  is 
from  old  people's  looking  upon  these  things  as  trifles, 
or  not  thinking  of  them  at  all,  that  so  many  young 
people  aie  so  awkward  and  so  ill-bred.  Their  paients, 
often  careless  and  unmindful  of  them,  give  them  only 
the  common  run  of  education — as  school,  umveisity, 
and  then  travelling — without  examining,  and  very 
often  without  being  able  to  judge  if  they  did  examine, 
what  progress  they  make  in  any  one  of  these  stages. 
Then  they  carelessly  comfort  themselves,  and  say,  that 
their  sons  will  do  like  other  people's  sons ;  and  so  they 
do,  that  is,  commonly  very  ill.  They  correct  none  of 
the  childish,  nasty  tricks,  which  they  get  at  school , 
nor  the  illibeial  manners  which  they  contract  at  the 
university;  nor  the  fnvolous  and  superficial  pertness, 
which  is  commonly  all  that  they  acquire  by  their 
tiavels.  As  they  do  not  tell  them  of  these  things, 
nobody  else  can;  so  they  go  on  in  the  practice  of 
them,  without  ever  hearing,  or  knowing,  that  they 
are  unbecoming,  indecent,  and  shocking.  For,  as  I 
have  often  formerly  observed  to  you,  nobody  but  a 
father  can  take  the  liberty  to  reprove  a  young  fellow 
grown  up,  for  those  kind  of  inaccuracies  and  impro- 
prieties of  behaviour.  The  most  intimate  friendship, 
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unassisted  by  the  pateinal  superiority,  will  not  au- 
thoiise  it  I  may  truly  say,  theiefoie,  that  you  aie 
happy  in  having  me  for  a  smceie,  fnenclly,  and  quick- 
sighted  monitor  Nothing  will  escape  me ,  I  shall  piy 
for  youi  defects,  in  order  to  coriect  them,  as  cmiously 
as  I  shall  seek  for  your  pei lections,  m  oider  to  applaud 
and  lewarcl  them  with  this  diffeience  only,  lliat  I 
shall  publicly  mention  the  lattei,  and  nevei  hint  at 
the  foimer,  but  in  a  letter  to,  01  a  Mte-a-tefo  with  you. 
I  will  never  put  you  out  of  countenance  befoie  com- 
pany, and  I  hope  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to  bo 
out  of  countenance  for  you,  as  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  defects  would  make  me  Prcetor  non  curat 
de  mimmis  was  a  maxim  in  the  Roman  law,  foi  causes 
only  of  a  certain  value  were  tned  by  him ;  but  there 
weie  mfenor  jurisdictions,  that  took  cognizance  of  the 
smallest  Now  I  shall  try  you,  not  only  as  a  PiseLoi 
m  the  gieatest,  but  as  Censor  in  lessei,  and  as  the 
lowest  magistiate  m  the  least  cases 

I  have  this  moment  received  Mr  Harte's  letter  of 
the  1st  November,  New  Style,  by  which  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  that  he  thinks  of  moving  towards  Pans, 
the  end  of  this  month,  which  looks  as  if  his  leg  weie 
bettei ;  besides,  in  my  opinion,  you  both  of  you  only 
lose  time  at  Montpelher;  he  would  find  better  advice, 
and  you  better  company,  at  Pans  In  the  mean  time, 
I  hope  you  go  into  the  best  company  theie  is  at  Mont- 
pelher, and  there  always  is  some  at  the  Intendant's  or 
the  Commandant's.  You  will  have  had  full  time  to 
have  leained  les  petites  chansons  Languedociennes, 
which  are  exceeding  pietty  ones,  both  words  and  tunes 
I  remember,  when  I  was  in  those  paits,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  which  I  found  between  the 
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OH  0110  Mule,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.  The  Provcnceaux  were,  in  general,  surly, 
-liml,  ugly,  and  swaithy  the  Languedociens  the 
•ry  ivvoiMi*;  <i  cheerful,  well-bred,  handsome  people, 
dicu  !  You  is  most  affectionately 
p  s.-— Upon  leflection,  I  direct  this  letter  to  Paiis  ; 
think  you  nuibt  have  left  Montpelher  "befoi e  it  could 
*m  o  UUTO. 


London,  November  19,  0  S  1750 

IY   DHAH  FRIEND, 

1   WAS  very  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  12th, 
x.S.,  that  you  had  informed  youiself  so  well  of  the 
l nit'    of  the  French  maiine   at  Toulon,  and  of  the 
mumi'rce  at  Marseilles:  they  are  objects  that  deserve 
IK*  inquiry  and  attention  of  every  man,  who  intends 
n   In*   concerned  in  public  affairs.     The  French  aie 
iow  wisely  attentive  to  both;  their  commeice  is  in- 
•rt-dibly  increased  within  these  last  thirty  yeais  .  they 
LIUVC  iK'uton  us  out  of  great  part  of  oui  Levant  trade 
llu>ir  East-India  trade  has  greatly  affected  ouis;  and, 
in  llio  AVoet  Indies,  their  Martmico  establishment  sup- 
plier, not  only  France  itself,  but  the  greatest  part  ot 
fturopc',  with  sugars;  whereas  our  islands,  as  Jamaica, 
BarluuloeH,  and  the  Leewaid,  have  now  no  other  mar- 
ket for  theirs  but  England.     New  France,  or  Canada 
him  alHO  greatly  lessened  our  fur  and  skin  tiade.     It 
in  iruo  (OH  you  bay)  that  we  have  no  treaty  of  commerce 
HulwiHting   (I   do   not  say  w*lh  Marseilles]  but  with 
Franco.     There  was  a  treaty  of  commerce  made,  be- 
iwecm    England   and   France,  immediately  after  the 
tmity  of  Utrecht;  but  the  whole  treaty  was   condi- 
o   al  and  to  depend  upon  the  Parliament's  enacting 
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certain  tilings,  which  were  stipulated  in  two  of  the 
articles ;  the  Parliament,  after  a  very  famous  debate, 
would  not  do  it ,  so  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground  • 
however,  the  outlines  of  that  treaty  aie,  by  mutual 
and  tacit  consent,  the  general  mles  of  our  present 
commerce  with  Fiance.  It  is  hue  too,  that  oui  com- 
modities, which  go  to  Fiance,  must  go  in  our  bottoms , 
the  Fiencli  having  imitated,  in  many  respects,  oiu 
famous  Act  of  Navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
Tins  Act  was  made  in  the  year  1652,  m  the  Parlia- 
ment held  by  Ohvei  Cromwell  It  foibids  all  foieign 
ships  to  bung  into  England  any  merchandize  or  com- 
modities whatsoevei,  that  were  not  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  that  country  to  which  those  ships  belonged, 
under  penalty  of  the  foifeiture  of  such  ships  This 
Act  was  particularly  levelled  at  the  Dutch ,  who  were, 
at  that  time,  the  carneis  of  almost  all  Europe,  and 
got  immensely  by  fi  eight  Upon  this  principle,  of 
the  advantages  arising  fiom  freight,  theie  is  a  pio- 
vision  in  the  same  Act,  that  even  the  growth  and 
produce  of  our  own  colonies  in  America  shall  not  be 
cairied  from  thence  to  any  other  countiy  in  Euiope, 
without  first  touching  in  England ;  but  this  clause  has 
lately  been  lepealed,  in  the  instances  of  some  perish- 
able commodities,  such  as  rice,  &c ,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  earned  dnectly  fiom  our  American  colonies  to 
other  countries  The  Act  also  provides,  that  two- 
thiids,  I  think,  of  those  who  navigate  the  said  ships 
shall  be  British  subjects  There  is  an  excellent,  and 
little  book,  written  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Huet, 
Eve*que  d'Avranches,  sur  le  Commerce  des  Anciens, 
which  is  veiy  well  worth  your  reading,  and  very  soon 
read  It  will  give  you  a  clear  notion  of  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  corameice  There  aie  many  other  books 
which  take  up  the  history  of  commerce  where  Mon- 
sieui  d'Avianches  leaves  it,  and  bung  it  down  to  these 
times  I  advise  you  to  lead  some  of  them  with  caie, 
commerce  being  a  veiy  essential  pait  of  political  knowl- 
edge m  every  country,  but  more  paiticulaily  in  this, 
which  owes  all  its  nches  and  power  to  it 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  youi  letter,  which  is 
the  orthography,  if  I  may  call  bad  spelling  orthogra- 
phy You  spell  induce,  enduce;  and  grandeui,  you 
spell  grandwe ,  two  faults,  of  which  few  of  my  house- 
maids would  have  been  guilty.  I  must  tell  you,  that 
oitkogiaphy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woid,  is  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  gentleman, 
that  one  false  spelling  may  fix  a  ndicule  upon  him  for 
the  lest  of  his  life,  and  I  know  a  man  of  quality, 
who  never  recovered  the  ridicule  of  having  spelled 
wholesome  without  the  w. 

Reading  with  caie  will  secure  everybody  from  false 
spelling,  for  books  are  always  well  spelled,  accoidmg 
to  the  orthography  of  the  times  Some  words  are 
indeed  doubtful,  being  spelled  diffeiently  by  different 
authois  of  equal  authority,  but  those  are  few ,  and  in 
those  cases  every  man  has  his  option,  because  he  may 
plead  his  authority  either  way ;  but  where  there  is 
but  one  light  way,  as  in  the  two  words  above-men- 
tioned, it  is  unpardonable  and  ridiculous  for  a  gentle- 
man to  miss  it  •  even  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  education 
would  despise,  and  laugh  at  a  lover,  who  should  send 
her  an  ill-spelled  billet-doux.  I  fear,  and  suspect,  that 
you  have  taken  it  into  your  head,  in  most  cases,  that 
the  Matter  is  all,  and  the  Manner  little  or  nothing. 
If  you  have,  undeceive  yourself,  and  be  convinced 
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that,  in  eveiythmg,  the  Manner  is  full  as  important, 
as  the  Matter     If  you  speak  the  sense  of  an  angel, 
in  bad  woids,  and  with  a  disagieeable  utterance,  no- 
body will  hear  you  twice,  who  can  help  it      If  you 
wnte  epistles  as  well  as  Ciceio,  but  in  a  very  bad 
hand,   and  very  ill-spelled,   whoever  leccives,    will 
laugh  at  them,  and  if  you  had  the  iigurc  of  Adonis, 
with  an  awkwaid  air  and  motions,  it  will  disgust  in- 
stead of  pleasing     Study  Manner  therefoic  in  every- 
thing, if  you  would  be  anything      My  principal  in- 
quiries of  my  fiiends  at  Paris  concerning  you,  will 
be  relative  to  your  Mannei  of  doing  whatevci  you  do 
I  shall  not  inquire  whethei  you  unclei stand  Demos- 
thenes, Tacitus,  or  the  jus  pubhcum  imperil ,   but  J 
shall  inquire  whether  your  utterance  is  pleasing,  your 
style  not  only  puie  but  elegant,  your  manners  uoblo 
and  easy,  your  an  and  addiess  engaging,   in  short, 
whethei  you  aie  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
fit  to  keep  good  company,  or  not,  for,  till  I  am  satis- 
fied m  these  paiticnlais,  you  and  I  must  by  no  moans 
meet,  I  could  not  possibly  stand  it      It  "is  in  your 
power  to  become  all  this  at  Pans,  if  you  please. 
Consult  with  Lady  Heivey  and  Madame  Moncouscil  * 
upon  all  these  matters,  and  they  will  speak  to  you,  and 
advise  you  freely     Tell  them,  that  hsogna  compatiro 
ancora,  that  you  aie  utteily  new  in  the  world,  that 
you  aie  desuous  to  foim  youiself,  that  you  beg  they 
will  reprove,  advise,  and  correct  you,  that  you  know 
that  none  can  do  it  so  well,  and  that  you  will  im- 
plicitly follow  their  directions     This,  together  with 


a  fnend 
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youi  caieful  obseivation  of  tlie  manners  of  the  best 
company,  will  really  form,  you 

Abb6  Guasco, *•  a  friend  of  mine,  will  come  to  you  as 
soon  as  lie  knows  of  your  ai  rival  at  Paris ,  lie  is  well 
received  in  the  best  companies  there,  and  will  intro- 
duce you  to  them.  He  will  be  desirous  to  do  you  any 
seivice  he  can  ;  he  is  active  and  cunous,  and  can  give 
you  information  upon  most  things  He  is  a  sort  of 
complaisant  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  to  whom 
you  have  a  letter. 

I  imagine  that  tins  letter  will  not  wait  for  you  veiy 
long  at  Pans,  where  I  leckon  you  will  be  in  about  a 
foitnight.  Adieu' 


&  Londres,  ce  24  Decembie,  V  S  1750 

MON  CHER  AMI, 

Vous  voil&  a  la  fin  Pansien,  et  il  faut  s'adresser  a 
un  Pansien  en  Francois.  Vous  voudiez  bien  aussi  me 
re'pondre  de  meme,  puisque  je  serai  bien  aise  de  voir 
&  quel  point  vous  possedez  Pele'gance,  la  delicatesse,  et 
rorthographe  de  cette  langue,  qui  est  devenue,  pour 
ainsi  due,  la  langue  umverselle  de  1'Europe  On 
m'assure  que  vous  la  parlez  fort  bien,  mais  il  y  a  bien 
et  bien.  Et  tel  passera  pom  la  bien  pailer  hois  de 
Pans,  qui  passeioit  lui-m£me  pour  Gaulois  a  Paris. 
Dans  ce  pays  des  modes,  le  langage  meme  a  la  sienne, 
et  qui  change  piesqu'  aussi  souvent  que  celle  des 
habits. 

*  Octavien  de  Guasco,  a  native  of  Pignerol,  m  1712  became  a  Canon 
of  Tournay,  and  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrlpt^ons,  to  which 
he  contributed  several  interesting  essays  He  was  also  the  author  of 
an  Hwtovre  du  Pape  Clement  V,  and  the  translator  of  Oantemir  into 
Italian ,  but  these  woiks  have  remained  unpublished. 
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L'ajfecte,  Zepreciem,  le  neologigue,  y  sont  tiop  u  la 
mode  d'aujourd'hui     Connoissez  les,  remarqiicz  Ion,  el 
parlez  les  meme,  £  la  bonne  lieuie,  mais  ne  VOUH  en 
laissez  pas  mfecter.    L'esprit  aussi  a  sa  mode,  el  noln- 
ellement  &  Pans,  c'est  la  mode  d'en  avoir,  en  dfyit 
in&ne  de  Mmerve;  tout  le  monde  com  I  apitis  ronpnf, 
qui  par  paienthesene  se  laisse  jamais  atliapcr ;  .s'lJ  no 
se  preseute  pas,  on  a  beau  counr     Mais  malhoureu.so- 
inent  pour  ceux  qui  couient  api^s,  ils  altiapcnl.  qiiclqnc 
chose  qu'ils  prennent  poui  de  1'espnt,  ct  qu'ils  donnorit 
pour  tel.     C'est  tout  an  plus  la  bonne  fortune  d'lxion, 
c'est  une  vapeur  qu'ils  embrassent,  an  lieu  do  la  dfabHe 
qu'ils  pouismvent    De  cette  erreur  re&ultcnt  oca  bniux 
sentimens  qu'on  n'ajamais  senti,  ces  pcns6cs  f.iussOH 
quelanatuie  n'a  jamais  pioduite,  et  ces  cxprosflionn 
entortillees  et  obscures,  quenon  seulement  on  n'ontond 
point,  mais  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  m^me  d^chifficr  ni  do- 
viner.     C'est  de  tous  ces  ingr^diens  quo  sont  compost 
les  deux  tiers  des  uouveaux  hvres  Francois  qui  paro- 
issent     C'est  la  nouvelle  cuisine   du   ParjiusHO,   ou 
Palambic  tiavaille  au  lieu  du  pot  et  do  Li  broclio,  cl- 
ou les  quintessences  et  les  extraits  dominant.     N.  JB. 
Le  sel  Attique  en  est  banni 

II  vous  faudra  bien  de  terns  en  terns  manger  de  celto 
nouvelle  cuisine  Mais  ne  vous  y  laissez  pas  cor- 
rompre  le  gout  Et  quand  vous  voudrcz  donnor  & 
manger  ft  votre  tour,  ^tudiez  la  bonne  vieillc  ouiaino 
du  terns  de  Louis  Quatorze  II  y  ay0it  alois  dcs  chofa 
admirables,  comme  Corneille,  Boileau,  Eacmc,  ot  La 

.f j16  J°Ut  Ce  qu'lls  aPP^toient  ^toit  simple,  sain, 
et  so  ide  Sans  m^taphore,  ne  vous  laissez  pas  dblouir 
par  le  faux  brillant,  le  rechercH  les  antitheses  &  la 
mode;  mais  servez  vous  de  v6tie  propie  bon  sens,  et 
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uppellez  los  anciens  i\  votre   secours,  pom   vous   en 
guiantir      D'un  autie  cote",  ne  vous  moquez  pas  de 
et'iix,  qui  s'y  sont  lai&s<5s  seMune ;  vous  etes  encoie  tiop 
jeune  pour  faire  le  critique,  et  pour  vous  eriger  en 
vongour  s6veie  du  bon  sens  l£z&      Seulement  ne  vous 
lai^KCx  pas  pervertir,  raais  ne  songez  pas  a  conveitii 
IOH  aulrcs.     Laisscz  les  jouir  tianquillement  de  leuis 
011  ours  clans  le  goftt,  comrae  dans  la  leligion      Le 
goUt  cu  Fiance  a  dcpuis  un  siecle  et  demi,  eu  bien  du 
haut  el  du  bas,  aussi  bicn  que  la  Fiance  meme     Le 
bon  goftt  commenga  seulement  ^  se  faire  joui,  sous  le 
rc'gne,  je  ne  dis  pas  dc  Louis  Treize,  mais  clu  Caidmal 
ilo  liicbchcu,  et  fut  encore  6pui6  sous  celui  de  Louis 
C^iuitoizc,  grand  Eoi  au  moms,  s'll  u'etoit  pas  grand 
homme.     Coineille  6toit  le  restaurateur  du  vrai,  et  le 
ibiulatcur  du  tli6^tie  Francois;  se  ressentant  toujoius 
uu   pen  des   Concetti  cles  Italiens  et  des  Agudeze  des 
JCrtpagnols ,  t6mom  les  dpigrammes  qu'il  fait  debitei  si 
C'hinic^ne  dans  tout  1'exces  de  sa  douleur. 

Mais  avaut  son  terns,  les  Tioubadouis,  et  les  Eoman- 

ciois  C'toient  autant  de  fous,  qui  tiouvoient  des  sots 

pour  les  admirer.     Yers  la  fin  du  legne  du  Caidmal 

<hi  Richelieu,  et  au  commencement  de  celui  de  Louis 

QmUorzo,  I'HOtel  de  Kambomllet  froit  le  Temple  du 

(joftt,  maiB  d'un  gout  pas  encoie  tout  &  fait  e'puie' 

()V»loit  plus-tot  un  laboratoire  d'espiit,ou  Ton  donnoit 

la  torture  au   bon    sens,  pour   en   tirer  une  essence 

Hubtilo-     Voiture  y  travailloit,  et  suoitmfime  £1,  grosses 

gouttcs  pour  fane  de  1'espnt.     Mais  enfin  Boileau  et 

Moli6re  fixerent  le  gout  du  vrai ;  en  de"pit  des  Scudery 

et  des  Calprenddes,  Ac.     Us  ddconfirent  et  mirent  en 

fuito  les  Artamenes,  les  Jubas,  les  Oroon dates,  et  tous 

ces  hCiros  de  Romans,  qui  valoient  pourtant  chacun 
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seal  nne  aime'e  Ces  fouscheicheient  clans  les  biblio- 
the'ques  un  asyle  qu'on  leur  refusa,  etils  n'en  trouvc- 
reut  que  clans  quelques  melles  Je  vous  conseille 
pourtant  cle  hie  un  tome  cle  Cleopatie  et  un  cle  Clelie, 
sans  quoi  il  vous  seia  impossible  cle  vous  former  une 
ide"e  cle  ces  extiavagances  ,  niais  Dieu  vous  garde  d'aller 
jusqu'au  cloiizierae 

Le  gout  lentil  pui  et  vrai  pendant  piesque  tout  le 
regne  cle  Louis  Quatoize,  et  jusqu'a  ce  qu'un  ties  beau 
genie  y  cloima  (mais  sans  le  voulon)  quelque  atteinte 
C'e'toit  Monsieui  cle  Fontenelle, K  qui  avec  tout  1'espnt 
du.  moncle,  et  un  giand  sgavon,  sacrifioit  peutetre  un 
peu  tiop  aux  Giaces,  clont  il  ^toit  le  nouinsson,  et 
l'616ve  ftivoii  Aclniu  ^  avec  raison,  on  voulut  1'imiter, 
mais  mallieureusement  pour  le  siecle,rauteur  des  Pasto- 
lales,  cle  1'Histone  des  Oiacles,  et  du  ThdSitie  FianQois, 
tiouva  moinfe  cl'imitateurs,  que  le  Chevalier  d'Her — ne 
trouva  cle  &mges  Contiefait  depuis  pai  mille  auteuis, 
il  n'a  pas  cte  unite  que  je  sgache  par  un  suel 

A  1'lieme  qu'il  est,  1'enipire  du  vrai  gout  ne  me 
paioitpas  tiop  men  afieimi  en  France;  il  sub&iste  a 
la  vc^iite,  maib  il  est  d^cliiic4  par  des  partis,  il  y  a  le 
paiti  deb  petits  maities,  celui  des  caillettes,  celui  des 
fades  auteurs  clont  les  ouvrages  sont,  verba  et  voces  et 
prceterea  nihil,  et  enfin  un  paiti  nombieux  et  fort  a  la 
mode,  d'auteuis  qui  d^bitent  clans  un  galimatias  ine'ta- 
pbysique  leurs  faux  laffiuemens,  sur  les  mouvemens  et 
les  sentimens  de  I'ame,  du  cceur,  et  de  V esprit 

*  Bernxrd  le  Bouyer  de  Fontenelle  was  one  of  the  very  few  eminent 
men  who  have  attained  their  hundredth  year  He  was  born  at  Rouen, 
February  11,  1657,  and  died  at  Paris,  January  9,  1757  He  19  now 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  Enitehens  sur  la  Plurahte  des  Mondes,  of 
which  Voltaire  says  very  happily, 

"  L'ignorant  1'entendit,  le  savant  1'admiral" 
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Ne  vous  en  laissez  pas  imposer  par  la  mode ;  ni  par 
des  cliques  que  vous  pomiez  frequenter;  mais  essayez 
tonics  ccs  dilFerentes  especes,  avant  que  de  les  ^even- 
on,  payement  an  coin  du  bon  &ens  et  de  la  raison ;  et 
Hoyez  bien  persuade*  que  rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vra/i  "* 
Tout  brillanl  qm  ne  re'sulte  pas  de  la  sohdit£  et  de  la 
jiiKlc'sso  dc>  la  pcnslc,  n'est  qu'un  faux  brillaut.  Le 
mot  Ilalien  sur  le  diamant  e&t  bien  vrai  a  cet  egard, 
quanta  piu  sodezza,  tanto piu  splendore. 

Tout  ccci  n'empeclie  pas  que  vous  ne  deviez  vous 
con  former  cxtc'ricmeinent  aux  modes  et  aux  tons  des 
difltticnlos  compagnies  oil  vous  vous  trouverez  Pailez 
6pigravumes  avcc  les  petits  maitres,  sentiinens  faux 
avoc  lea  caillettes,  et  galimatias  avec  les  beaux  espnts 
pur  6tat  A  la  bonne  bcure;  a  votre  age,  ce  n'est  pas 
a  vous  a  donuer  le  ton  a  la  compagnie,  mais  an  con- 
truiie  il  le  prcndre.  Examinez  bien  pourtant,  et  pesez 
tout  cela  en  vous  m&ne;  distinguez  bien  le  faux  du 
vrai,  (it  ne  prenez  pas  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  pour  I'or 
<lc  Virgilc  •)• 

Voua  trouverez  en  m6me  terns,  £l  Paris,  des  auteurs 
ot  des  compagnies  tr&s  solides  Vous  n'enteudrez 
point  des  fadai&es,  du  pr^cieux,  du  gumde,  cliez  Ma- 
dame dc  Monconseil,  m  aux  hotels  de  Matignon  et  de 
Coigny,  oil  elle  vous  pr^sentera ;  le  President  Mon- 
tCbtpiiou  ne  vous  parlera  pas  pointes.  Son  livre  de 
I'lSsprit  des  Loix,  dcrit  en  langue  vulgaire,  vous  plaira, 
el  vous  inslruira  6galement. 

Fr6quentcz  le  th^tre  quand  on  y  jouera  les  pieces 
*  An  allusion  to  the  line  of  Boileau  in  his  Epitre  au  Marquis  de 
ay, 

"  Rien  n'eat  beau  que  le  vrai ,  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable  " 
j-  See  Iho  preceding  letter  of  February  8, 1750 
VOL  II  6 
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de  Corneille,  cle  Kacine,  et  cle  Moliere,  ou  il  n'y  a  que 
du  natuiel  et  du  vrai     Je  ne  pretends  pas  par  1&  doimer 
1'exclusion  a  plusieuis  pieces  modeines  qm  sont  adnri- 
rables,  et  en  derniei  lieu,  Genie/  piece  pleine  de  senli- 
mens,  niais  de  sentimens  viais,  natmels,  et  dans  lesquclfi 
on  se  leconnoit     Voulez  vons  connoitie  les  caractciios 
du  joui,  lisez  les  ouvrages  de  Crebillon  le  fils,  el  dcv 
Manvaux.     Le  piemier  est  im  pemtie  excellent;  lo 
second  a  beaucoup  etudi6  et  connoit  bien  le   coonr, 
peut-etie  ru&ne  un  peu  tiopf     Les  Egaremcns  du 
Ccaui  et  de  I'Espnt  par  Crebillon  est  un  hvre   excel- 
lent dans  ce  genre,  les  caracteres  y  sont  bien  marques; 
il  vous  aniuseia  infiniment,  et  ne  vons  seia  pas  inutile 
L'Histone  Japonoise  de  Tanzai,  et  de  Neadain6,  du 
meme  auteur,  est  une  aim  able  extravagance,  et  parse- 
m^e  de  reflexions  ties  justes  ;  eufin  vons  tioiiverez  bieii 
&  Pans  de  quoi  vous  former  un  gout  sur  et  juste,  pourvu 
que  vous  ne  preniez  pas  le  change 

Comme  je  vous  laisse  sui  votie  bonne  foi  it  Pans 
sans  surveillant,  je  me  flatte  que  vous  n'abuserez  pag 
de  ma  confiance.  Je  ne  demande  pas  que  vous  soycz 
Capucin;  bien  au  contrau-e,  je  vous  recommamle  los 
plaisirs,  mais  j'exige  que  ce  soyent  les  plaisirs  d'un 
honnete  homme  Ces  plaisus  Itt  donnent  du  brillanl 

*By  Madame  de  Graffigny-See  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letter  to 
Madame  de  Monconseil  of  November  1,  1750,  Mwcellaneoua  Ooire- 
spondence 

t  The  judgment  of  Lord  Chesterfield  on  these  two  writen  thoiuli 
fully  agreeing  with  that  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  other  accompl.shtd 

M      C°ntTp0rarie3'  has  be^n  by  no  means  confi.mod  by 
Manvaux  has  gwen  rise  m  France  to  the  word 


arwa 

*W,  usually  applied  to  any  thmg  maubsk  or  mszpxd  ,  and  most  meu 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  looked  ,nto  the  novels  of  CrfbiHon  the 
'        D0t  thmk  Mr  MaCaUky  to°  8evere  »  call,      ]»m  "a 
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an  caracteie  d'un  jeune  liomme;  mais  la  de"bauche 
avilit  et  degrade  J'aurai  des  relations  tres  vraies  et 
d&aille'es  de  votie  conduite,  et  selon  ces  iclations  je 
serai  plus,  ou  moms,  ou  point  du  tout,  a"  vous  Adieu ! 

P  S  — Ecnvez  raoi  sans  faute  une  fois  la  semaine, 
et  ie*pondez  a  celle-ci  en  Frangois  Faufilez  vous  tant 
que  vous  le  pourrez  cliez  les  ministies  Strangers.  C'est 
voyager  en  differens  endroits  sans  changei  de  place 
Pailez  Italien  3,  tons  les  Itahens,  et  Allemand  &  tous 
les  Allemands  que  vous  tiouverez,  pour  entietenir  ces 
deux  langues. 

Je  vous  souhaite,  mon  cher,  autant  de  nouvelles 
amides  que  vous  me'riterez,  et  pas  une  de  plus  Mais 
puissiez  vous  en  m6iiter  un  grand  nombie! 


Londbti,  January  3,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

BY  yom  letter  of  the  5th,  N  S ,  I  find  that  your 
debut  at  Pai  is  has  been  a  good  one ,  you  are  entei  ed 
into  good  company,  and  I  daie  say  you  will  not  sink 
into  bad  Fiequent  the  houses  where  you  have  been 
once  invited,  and  have  none  of  that  shyness  which 
makes  most  of  your  countiymen  strangers  where  they 
might  be  intimate  and  domestic  if  they  pleased. 
Wherever  you  have  a  general  invitation  to  sup  when 
you  please,  profit  of  it  with  decency,  and  go  every 
now  and  then  Lord  Albemarle  will,  I  am  suie,  be 
extremely  kind  to  you ;  but  his  house  is  only  a  dinner 
house,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  frequented  by  no 
French  people.  Should  he  happen  to  employ  you  in 
his  bureau,  which  I  much  doubt,  you  must  write  a 
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bettei  hand  than  youi  common  one,  or  you  will  get 
no  great  ci edit  by  youi  niauusciipts ,  for  your  Land 
is  at  present  an  ilhbeial  one ,  it  is  neither  a  hand  of 
bu&mess  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  the  hand  of  a  school- 
boy writing  Ins  exeicise,  which  he  hopes  will  never 
be  read 

Madame  de  Monconseil  gives  me  afavoiuable  account 
of  you,  and  so  do  Marquis  de  Matignon  and  Madame 
du  Boccage ; !  they  all  say  that  you  desue  to  please,  and 
consequently  piomise  me  that  you  will  and  they 
judge  light,  foi  whoevei  leally  desires  to  please, 
and  has  (as  you  now  have)  the  means  of  learning  how, 
certainly  will  please:  and  that  is  the  gicat  point  of 
life ,  it  makes  all  other  things  easy  Whenever  you 
aie  with  Madame  de  Monconseil,  Madame  du  Boc- 
cage, or  other  women  of  fashion,  with  whom  you  are 
toleiably  fiee,  say  frankly  and  natuially  Je  n'ai 
point  d' usage  du  monde,fy  suis  encore  bien  neuf,je 
souhcaterois  ardemment  de  plavre,  mem  je  ne  sqais 
gueres  comment  m'y  prendre;  ayez  la  bonte,  Madame, 
de  me  faire  part  de  votre  secret  de  plaire  &  tout  le 
monde  J'en  ferai  ma  fortune,  et  il  vous  en  restera 
pourtant  toujours  plus  qu\l  ne  vous  enfaut  When, 
in  consequence  of  this  request,  they  shall  tell  you  of 
any  little  en  or,  awkwardness,  or  impropriety,  you 
should  not  only  feel  but  expiess  the  warmest  acknowl- 
edgment Though  nature  should  suffer,  and  she  will 
at  fiist  hearing  them,  tell  them,  Que  la  critique  la  plus 
severe,  est  a  votre  egard  lapreuve  la  plus  marquee  de 
leur  amitie.  Madame  du  Boccage  tells  me  paiticu- 

*  For  an  account  of  Madame  du  Boccage,  see  a  note  on  the  first 
letter  addressed  to  her  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  June  14, 1750  — Miscel- 
laneous Correspondence 
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larly  to  inform  yon,  Qu\l  me  j "era  toujours  plaisir  et 
honneur  de  me  vemr  voir ;  il  est  vrai  qu'tt  son  age  le 
plaisir  de  causer  estfroid,  maisje  tacherai  de  Im  fame 
cotinoissance  avec  des  yeunes  gens,  &c  Make  use  of 
this  invitation,  and  as  you  live  in  a  mannei  next  door 
to  her,  step  in  and  out  tlieie  frequently.  Monsieur 
da  Boccage  will  go  with  you,  he  tells  me,  with  gieat 
pleabiue,  to  the  plays,  and  point  out  to  you  whatever 
deserves  your  knowing  theie  This  is  worth  your 
acceptance  too,  he  has  a  very  good  taste  I  have  not 
yet  lieaid  from  Lady  Heivey  upon  your  subject,  but 
as  you  infoim  me  that  you  have  alieady  supped  with 
her  once,  I  look  upon  you  as  adopted  by  her  consult 
hei  in  all  youi  little  matteis;  tell  her  any  difficulties 
that  may  occur  to  you ;  ask  her  what  you  should  do 
or  say  in  such  or  such  cases;  she  has  V usage  du 
monde  en  perfection,  and  will  help  you  to  acqmie  it 
Madame  de  Berkenrode  est  petne  de  graces,  and  your 
quotation  is  veiy  applicable  to  hei  You  may  be 
theie,  I  dare  say,  as  often  as  you  please,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  sup  there  once  a  week 

You  say,  very  justly,  that  as  Mr  Haite  is  leaving 
you,  you  shall  want  advice  more  than  evei ;  you  shall 
never  want  mine,  and  as  you  have  already  had  so 
much  of  it,  I  must  rather  repeat,  than  add  to  what  I 
have  alieady  given  you  •  but  that  I  will  do,  and  add 
to  it  occasionally,  as  circumstances  may  requne  At 
present,  I  shall  only  remind  you  of  your  two  great 
olbj'ects,  which  you  should  always  attend  to  .  they  are 
Parliament  and  foieign  affaiis  With  regard  to  the 
former,  you  can  do  nothing,  while  abroad,  but  attend 
carefully  to  the  purity,  conectness,  and  elegancy  of 
your  diction,  the  clearness  and  gracefulness  of  your 
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utteiance,  in  whatever  language  you  speak  As  for 
the  Parliamentary  knowledge,  I  will  take  caie  of  that, 
when  you  come  home.  With  regard  to  foieigu  afTaiib, 
everything  you  do  abioad  may  aud  ought  to  tend  that 
way  Youi  leading  should  be  chiefly  historical,  I  do 
not  mean  of  i emote,  daik,  and  fabulous  histoiy,  still 
less  of  jiniciack  natiual  histoiy  of  fossils,  miiieiak, 
plants,  &c ,  but  I  mean  the  useful,  political,  and  con- 
stitutional histoiy  of  Em  ope,  for  these  last  thiee 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  other  thing  necessaiy  for 
yourfoieign  object,  and  not  less  necessaiy  than  eithei 
ancient  01  modern  knowledge,  is  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  woild,  manners,  politeness,  addiess,  and  le  ton  de 
la  bonne  compayme.  In  that  view,  keeping  a  great 
deal  of  good  company  is  the  principal  point  to  winch 
you  aie  now  to  attend  It  seems  ridiculous  to  tell 
you,  but  it  is  most  certainly  tme,  that  your  dancing- 
master  is  at  this  time  the  man  in  all  Euiope  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  you  You  must  dance  well,  in 
ordei  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well ,  and  you  must  do 
all  these  well,  in  ordei  to  please.  "What  with  your 
exercises,  some  leading,  and  a  gieat  deal  of  company, 
your  day  is,  I  confess,  extremely  taken  up ,  but  the 
day,  if  well  employed,  is  long  enough  for  everything , 
and  I  am  sine  you  will  not  slattern  away  one  moment 
of  it  in  inaction  At  yoiu  age  people  have  stiong 
and  active  spmts,  alacrity  and  vivacity  in  all  they 
do ;  are  impugn,  indefatigable,  and  quick  The  dif- 
ference is,  that  a  young  fellow  of  paitsexeits  all  those 
happy  dispositions  in  the  puisuit  of  pioper  objects , 
endeavouis  to  excel  in  the  solid,  and  in  the  showish 
paits  of  life  whereas  a  silly  puppy,  or  a  dull  logue, 
throws  away  all  his  youth  and  spirits  upon  trifles, 
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when  he  is  senous,  or  upon  clisgiaceful  vices,  while 
he  aims  at  pleasures  This,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
your  case ,  your  good  sense  and  your  good  conduct 
hilheito,  are  youi  guaiautees  with  me  for  the  futuie 
Continue  only  at  Pans  as  you  have  begun,  and  youi 
stay  there  will  make  you,  what  I  have  always  wished 
you  to  be,  as  near  perfection  as  our  natuie  peinnts 

Adieu,  my  deai ,  lemembei  to  write  to  me  once  a 
week,  not  as  to  a  father,  but  without  leserve  as  to  a 
friend 


(January,  1751 )  * 

YOUR  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  constantly,  at 
the  Academy,  will,  I  hope,  lengthen  you  out  a  little  ; 
therefore,  pray  take  a  gieat  deal  of  those  exercises . 
for  I  would  veiy  fain  have  you  be,  at  least,  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  as  Mr.  Harte  once  wiote  me  word 
that  he  hoped  you  would  Mr  Pelham  likewise  told 
me,  that  you  speak  Gei  man  and  French  as  fluently 
and  correctly  as  a  Saxon  or  a  Parisian  I  am  very 
glad  of  both  take  care  not  to  foiget  the  formei ,  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  forgetting  the  latter  As  I  both 
thank  and  applaud  you  for  having,  hitherto,  employed 
yourself  so  well  abroad,  I  must  again  repeat  to  you, 
that  the  manner  in  which  you  shall  now  employ  it,  at 
Paris,  will  be  finally  decisive  of  your  fortune,  figure, 
and  character  in  the  world,  and  consequently  of  my 
esteem  and  kindness.  Eight  or  nine  months  deter- 
mine the  whole ;  which  whole  is  very  near  complete. 
It  consists  in  this  only:  to  retain  and  increase  the 

*  This  letter  has  hitherto  been  printed  as  a  fragment  at  the  end  of 
this  Correspondence,  its  date  and  its  commencement  having  been 
accidentally  lost  it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  written  about 
January,  1751,  very  soon  after  Mr  Stanhope's  arrival  in  Paris 
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learning  you  have  alieacly  acqunecl;  to  add  to  it  the 
still  moie  useful  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  to 
adorn  both,  with  the  manners,  the  addiess,  the  aii, 
and  the  Graces  of  a  Man  of  Fashion  Without  the 
last,  I  will  say  of  your  youth  and  youi  knowledge, 
what  Hoi  ace  says  to  Venus , 

Parum  COITUS  &me  te  Juventaa, 
Meicunusque 

The  two  great  subjects  of  conversation  now  at  Paris 
are,  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Clergy, 
and  between  the  Ciown  and  the  States  of  Brittany; 
inform  youiself  thoioughly  of  both,   which  will  let 
you  into  the  most  matenal  parts  of  the  Fiencli  1ns- 
toiy  and  constitution     There  aie  four  letters  printed, 
and  veiy  well  written,  against  the  pietended  riglits 
and  immunities  of  the  Cleigy ,  to  which  there  is  an 
Answer,  veiy  well  wiitten  too,  in  defence  of  those 
immunities     Read  them  both  with  attention,    and 
also  all  lepiesentations,  memorials,  and  whatever  shall 
appear,  for  or  against  the  claims  of  the  States  of  Brit- 
tany    I  dare  say,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of 
the  English  at  Pans,  do  not  give  themselves    the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  those  disputes,  but  content 
themselves  with  saying,  that  theie  is  a  confounded 
bustle  and  lout  between  the  King  and  the  Priests, 
and  between  the  King  and  the  States  of  Bnttany,' 
but  that,  for  their  paits,  they  do  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  them;  fight  Dog,  fight  Bear,  but,  with 
submission  to  them,  these  aie  objects  worthy  the  atten- 
tion and  inquiries  of  a  man  of  sense  and  business. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child !        Yours  tenderly. 
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London,  January  14,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR,  FBIEBTD, 

AMONG-  the  many  good  tilings  Mr  Haite  has  told 
mo  of  yon,  two  in  parliculai  gave  me  great  pleasme 
The  .first,  that  you  are  exceedingly  caieful  and  jealous 
of  the  dignity  of  your  chaiacter  .  that  is  the  sine  and 
holid  foundation  upon  which  you  must  both  stand  and 
rise.    A  man's  moral  chaiacter  is  a  more  delicate  thing 
than  a  woman's  reputation  of  chastity.    A  slip  or  two 
mtiy  possibly  be  foi given  her,  and  her  charactei  may 
bo  ehu'inod  by  subsequent  and  continued  good  con- 
duct :    but  a  man's  moial  chaiacter  once  tainted,  is 
irreparably  destroyed      The  second  was,  that  you  had 
acquired  a  most  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  such  as  the  histoiy,  the  tieaties,  and 
the  foims  of  government  of  the  several  countiies  of 
Europe.      This  sort  of  knowledge,  little  attended  to 
here,  will  make  you  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  in 
your  future  destination,  and  cany  you  veiy  far.     He 
added,  that  you  wanted  from  hence  some  books  rela- 
tive to  our  laws  and  constitution,  oui  colonies,  and  our 
commerce ;  of  which  you  know  less  than  of  those  of 
any  other  part  of  Europe     I  will  send  you  what  short 
books  I  can  find  of  that  sort,  to  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  those  things ;  but  you  cannot  have  time  to 
go  into  their  depths  at  present,  you  cannot  now  engage 
with  new  folios  ;  you  and  I  will  refer  the  constitutional 
part  of  this  country  to  our  meeting  here,  when  we  will 
enter  seiiously  into  it,  and  read  the  necessary  books 
together.     In  the  mean  time,  go  on  in  the  course  you 
are  in  of  foreign  matters ;   converse  with  Ministers 
and  others  of  every  country,  watch  the  transactions  of 
every  Court,  and  endeavour  to  trace  them  up  to  their 
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souice.  This,  with  your  physics,  youi  geometry,  and 
your  exeicises,  will  be  all  that  you  can  possibly  have 
time  for  at  Paris ,  for  you  must  allow  a  great  deal  foi 
company  and  pleasuies  it  is  they  that  must  give  yon 
those  manners,  that  addiess,  that  townure  of  the  beau, 
monde,  which  will  qualify  you  for  your  future  desti- 
nation You  must  fiist  please,  in  ordei  to  get  the  con- 
fidence, and  consequently  the  seciets  of  the  Com  Is  and 
Mmisteis  for  whom  and  with  whom  you  negotiate 

I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  a  short 
book  wiitten  by  Loid  Bolmgbioke,  under  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  containing  lemaiks  upon  the 
Histoiy  of  England,  which  will  give  you  a  cleai  gen- 
eial  notion  of  our  constitution,  and  which  will  seivc 
you,  at  the  same  time  (like  all  Lord  Bohngbiokc's 
works),  foi  a  model  of  eloquence  and  style  '  I  will 
send  you  Sir  Josiah  Childe's  little  book  upon  trade, 
which  may  piopeily  be  called  the  Commercial  Gram- 
mar He  lays  down  the  tme  principles  of  commcicc, 
and  his  conclusions  fiom  them  are  generally  very  just 

Since  you  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  towards  trade 
and  commeice,  which  I  am  very  glad  you  do,  I  will 
lecommend  a  French  book  to  you,  that  you  will  easily 
get  at  Pans,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  book  in 
the  woild  of  that  kind,  I  mean  the  Dicfaonncnre  de 
Commerce  de  Savary,  in  three  volumes  in  folio ,  wlieie 
you  will  find  eveiy thing  that  relates  to  trade,  com- 
merce, specie,  exchange,  &c  most  clearly  stated;  and 
not  only  relative  to  Fiance,  but  to  the  whole  world 

*  On  tliis  point  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  entirely  coincides  with 
Lord  Chatham's,  who  at  nearly  the  same  period  (May  4,  1754)  writes 
as  follows  to  his  nephew  "  Oldcastle'a  Remarks  to  be  studied  and 
'almost  got  by  heart  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  stylo  us  well 
"  as  the  matter  "—Correspondence,  vol  i  p  109 
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You  will  oabily  suppose,  that  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
rcuil  biidi  a  book  tout  de  suite;  but  I  only  mean  that 
you  Hlicmld  have  it  at  hand  to  have  recourse  to  occa- 
sionally. 

WUh  this  groat  stock  of  both  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge,  which  you  have  alieady  acquued,  and 
whii-Ii,  by  yOLlr  application  and  industry,  you  aie 
daily  aid-cubing,  you  will  lay  such  a  solid  foundation 
of  (utuie  iigui'e  and  fortune,  that,  if  you  complete  it 
by  all  the  accomplishments  of  manners,  giaces,  &c  I 
know  nothing  which  you  may  not  aim  at,  and,  in 
time,  hope  for.  Youi  great  point  at  present  at  Pans, 
to  which  all  other  congelations  must  give  way,  is  to 
become  entirely  a  man  of  fashion,  to  be  well-bred 
without  ceremony,  easy  without  negligence,  steady  and 
intrepid  with  modesty,  genteel  without  affectation, 
insinuating  without  meanness,  cheeiful  without  being 
noisy,  frank  without  indiscretion,  and  secret  without 
any  niyatcriousness;  to  know  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  whatevei  you  say  or  do,  and  to  do  it  with 
an  air  of  condition :  all  this  is  not  so  soon  nor  so  easily 
learned  as  people  imagine,  but  requhes  obseivation 
and  time.  The  world  is  an  immense  folio,  which 
demands  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  be  read 
and  understood  as  it  ought  to  be :  you  have  not  yet 
road  above  foui  or  five  pages  of  it ;  and  you  will  have 
but  barely  time  to  dip  now  and  then  in  other  less 
important  books. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  (I  know)  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
IIIH  heie,  that  you  do  not  frequent  him  so  much  as  he 
expected  and  desired;  that  he  fears  somebody  or  other 
liaw  given  you  wrong  impiessions  of  him ;  and  that  I 
may  possibly  think,  from  youi  being  seldom  at  Ins 
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house,  that  he  has  been  wanting  in  his  attentions  to 
you  I  told  the  person  who  told  me  this,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  you  seemed,  by  your  letters  to  me,  to  be 
extiemely  pleased  with  Lord  Alberaarle's  behaviour 
to  you;  but  that  you  weie  obliged  to  give  up  dining 
abioad,  during  your  coiuse  of  experimental  philosophy. 
I  guessed  the  true  leason,  which  I  believe  was,  that,  as 
no  French  people  frequent  his  house,  you  lather  choose 
to  dine  at  other  places ;  where  you  were  likely  to  meet 
with  better  company  than  your  countrymen ,  and  you 
weie  in  the  right  of  it  However,  I  would  have  you 
show  no  shyness  to  Lord  Albemarle,  but  go  to  him, 
and  dine  with  him  often er  than  it  may  be  you  would 
wish ,  for  the  sake  of  having  him  speak  well  of  you 
here  when  he  leturns  He  is  a  good  deal  in  fashion 
heie,  and  hia  puffing  you  (to  use  an  awkwaul  expres- 
sion) hefoie  your  leturn  heie,  will  be  of  gieat  use  to 
you  aftei  wards  People  in  general  take  cliai  actei  s,  as 
they  do  most  things,  upon  tiust,  rather  than  be  at  the 
tiouble  of  examining  them  themselves;  and  the  deci- 
sions of  four  01  five  fashionable  people,  in  every  place, 
aie  final,  more  particularly  with  regaid  to  chaiacteis, 
which  all  can  hear,  and  but  few  judge  of  Do  not 
mention  the  least  of  this  to  any  mortal,  and  take  care 
that  Lord  Albemarle  do  not  suspect  that  you  know 
anything  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Stoimont K  are,  I  hear, 
ariived  at  Pans,  you  have,  doubtless,  seen  them. 
Lord  Stormont  is  well  spoken  of  here  However,  in 

*  David  Murray  succeeded,  in  1748,  as  seventh  Viscount  Stormont 
He  afterwards  filled  various  high  public  offices,  as  Ambassador  to  Paris 
and  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  the  death  of  his  undo,  in  1792,  be- 
came the  second  Earl  of  Mansfield  He  died  in  1796 
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your  connections,  if  you  foim  any  with  them,  show 
lather  a-  preference  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  for  reasons 
which  you  will  easily  guess. 

Mr  liar  to  goes  this  week  to  Cornwall,  to  take  pos- 
se^mon  of  Jus  living.  lie  has  been  installed  atWmcl- 
w»i  Jlu  will  return  hither  in  about  a  month,  when 
your  liU'vary  correspondence  with  him  will  be  regu- 
lai  ly  carried  on  Your  mutual  concern  at  paitmg 
was  a  jyxxl  hign  for  both 

I  have  this  moment  received  good  accounts  of  you 
iiuni  1'uua.     Go  on,  vous  £les  en  bon  train.     Adieu' 


London,  January  21,  0  S  1751 

MY  DKAU  FRIEND, 

I  N  all  nry  letters  from  Paris,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
luuhng,  among  many  other  good  things,  your  docility 
mentioned  with  emphasis.     This  is  the  sine  way  of 
improving  iu  those  things,  which  you  only  want.     It 
IH  Uue,  they  are  little,  but  it  is  as  tiue,  too,  that  they 
are  necessary  things.     As  they  are  rneie  matters  of 
usage,  and  mode,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  anybody  of  your 
ages  it)  bo  ignorant  of  them ,  and  the  most  compen- 
dium way  of  leaimng  them  is,  fairly  to  avow  your 
ignorance,  and  to  consult  those  who,  from  long  usage 
uiul  experience,  know  them  best.     Good  sense,  and 
good  nature,  suggest  civility  in  geneial,  but,  in  good 
breeding,  there  are  a  thousand  little  delicacies,  which 
arc  caUibliHhed  only  by  custom ;  and  it  is  these  little 
olegiuicies  of  manners  which  distinguish  a  courtier 
and  a  man  of  fashion  from  the  vulgar.     I  am  assured, 
by  different  people,  that  your  air  is  already  much  im- 
proved ;  and  one  of  my  correspondents  makes  you  the 
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true  French  compliment  of  saying,  J'ose  voits  promet- 
tre  qu'il  sera  bientot  comme  un  de  nous  autres      IIow- 
evei  unbecoming  this>  speech  may  be  in  the  month  of 
a  Frenchman,  I  ani  very  glad  that  they  think  it  ap- 
plicable to  you,  foi  I  would  have  you  not  only  adopt, 
but  rival,  the  best  manneis  and  usages  of  the  place 
you  aie  at,  be  they  what  they  will  —  that  is  the  versa- 
tility of  manners,  which  is  so  useful  in  the  coiuse  of 
the  world.    Choose  your  models  well  at  Paris,  and 
then  rival  them  in  then  own  way.     Theie  arc  fashion- 
able words,  plnases,  and  even  gestures  at  Pans,  which 
are  called  du  bon  ton     not  to  mention  certavncs  petitcs 
poktesses  et  attentions,  qui  ne  sont  nen  en  dies  mvmcs, 
which  fashion  has  lendeied  necessary.     Make  your- 
self master  of  all  these  things,  and  to  such  a  clogico 
as  to  make  the  French  say,  qu'on  d^ro^t  que  c'est  un 
Fmngois    and  when  hereafter  you  shall  be  at  other 
Couits,  do  the  same  thing  there,  and  conform  to  the 
fashionable  manneis  and  usage  of  the  place,  that  is 
what  the   French    themselves  are   not    apt   to   do. 
wherevet  they  go,  they  letain  their  own  manners,  as 
thinking  them  the  best;  but  gi  anting  them  to  he  so, 
they  are  still  m  the  wrong,  not  to  conform  to  those  of 
the  place    One  would  desn  e  to  please,  whei  c  vci  one  is  ; 
and  nothing  is  moie  innocently  flattenng,  than  an  ap- 
probation, and  an  imitation  of  the  people  one  converses 
with 

I  hope  your  colleges  with  Marcel81  go  on  prosper- 
ously    In  those  iichculous,  though,  at  the  same  time, 

*The  most  celebrated  dancing-m  aster  of  his  day     He  once  ex 


,  he  9ald  to  oue  of 
on  saute  ^  1M  au(res  pays    on  ne 
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leally  impoitant  lectures,  pray  attend,    and  desire 
your  piofessoi  also  to  attend  moie  particulaily  to  the 
ohaptei  of  the  arms.     It  is  they  that  decide  a  man's 
being  genteel  01  otherwise,  more  than  any  other  pait 
of  the  Lody      A  twist,  01  stiffness  in  the  wiist,  will 
make  any  man  in  Em  ope  look  awkward      The  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  youi  coming  into  a  room, 
juid   picsenting  youiself  to  a   company      This  gives 
the  firfat  impression  ;  nnd  the  first  impression  is  often 
ti  lasting  one      Therefore,  pray  deshe  Piofessor  Mar- 
col  to  make  yon  come  in  and  go  out  of  his  loom  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  supposition  of  different  companies 
being  there,  such  as  mimsteis,  women,  mixed  compa- 
nies, <fec.     Those  who  present  themselves  well  have  a 
certain  dignity  in  their  air,  which,  without  the  least 
seeming  mixture   of  pride,  at   once   engages,  and  is 
respected 

I  should  not  so  often  repeat,  nor  so  long  dwell  upon 
Hiich  tulles,  with  anybody  that  had  less  solid  and 
valuable  knowledge  than  you  have  Fiivolous  people 
attend  to  those  things  par  preference;  they  know 
nothing  else ,  my  fear  with  you  is,  that,  from  knowing 
better  things,  you  should  despise  these  too  much,  and 
think  them  of  much  less  consequence  than  they  leally 
ai  e ;  for  they  are  of  a  great  deal,  and  more  especially 

to  you 

Pleasing,  and  goveining  women,  may  in  time  be  of 
great  service  to  you.  They  often  please  and  govern 
others.  A  propos :  are  you  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Borkenrode  still,  or  has  some  other  taken  her  place  in 
your  affections?  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  qua  te 
ournque  domat  Venus,  non  erubescendis  adurit  igmbus. 
Un  arrangement  honn$te  sied  bien  &  un  galant  homme 
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In  that  case,  I  lecommend  you  to  the  utmost  discretion, 
and  the  piofoundest  silence  Bragging  of,  hinting  at, 
intimating,  or  even  affectedly  disclaiming  and  deny- 
ing such  an  arrangement,  will  equally  di&ciedit  you 
among  men  and  women  An  unaffected  silence  upon 
that  subject  is  the  only  tiue  medium 

In  your  commeice  with  women,  and  indeed  with 
men  too,  une  certa/ine  douceur  is  particulaily  engag- 
ing, it  is  that  which  constitutes  that  chaiacter,  which, 
the  Fiench  talk  of  so  much,  and  so  justly  value;  I 
mean  Vanmdble     This  douceur  is  not  so  easily  dc- 
scubed  as  felt     It  is  the  compound  result  of  diffeient 
things   a  complaisance,  a  flexibility,  but  not  a  servility 
of  manueis ,  an  air  of  softness  in  the  countenance, 
gestuie,  and  expression,  equally,  whether  you  concur 
or  diffei  with  the  person  you  conveise  with      Observe 
those  carefully,  who  have  that  douceur,  which  chaims 
you  and  others ,  and  your  own  good  sense  will   soon 
enable  you  to  disco vei  the  different  ingiedients   of 
which  it  is  composed    You  must  be  moie  paiticulaily 
attentive  to  this  douceur,  whenever  you  are  obliged  to 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  you,  01  to  say  what  in  itself 
cannot  be  very  agieeable  to  those  to  whom  you  say  it 
It  is  then  the  necessaiy  gilding  of  a  disagreeable  pill. 
L'ai?nable  consi&ts  in  a  thousand  of  these  little  things 
aggregately     It  is  the  suawter  in  modo,  which  I  have 
so  often  recommended  to  you     The  respectable,  Mr. 
Harte  assures  me,  you  do  not  want,  and  I  believe  him. 
Study  then  caiefully,  and  acquue  perfectly  the  aim- 
able,  and  you  will  have  everything. 

Abbe*  Guasco,  who  is  another  of  your  panegyrists, 
writes  me  woid,  that  he  has  taken  you  to  dinner  at 
Marquis  de  St  Germain's,  where  you  will  be  welcome 
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as  often  as  you  please,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 
Piofit  of  that,  upon  the  principle  of  travelling  m  dif- 
f'eicnt  countries,  without  changing  places.  He  says 
too,  that  he  will  take  you  to  the  Parliament,  when  any 
remarkable  cause  is  to  be  tried.  That  is  veiy  well ;  go 
tin ongh  the  several  chambeis  of  the  Parliament,  and 
sec  and  hear  what  they  are  doing,  join  piactice  and 
observation  to  your  theoietical  knowledge  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  No  Englishman  has  the  least 
notion  of  them. 

I  need  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  constitutional  and  political  knowledge  of  countries; 
for  Mr.  Harte  tells  me,  that  you  have  a  peculiar  turn 
that  way,  and  have  informed  youiself  most  coriectly 
of  them. 

I  must  now  put  some  queries  to  you,  as  to  a  juris 
publicl  pentus,  which  I  am  suie  you  can  answer  me, 
and  which  I  own  I  cannot  answer  myself:  they  are 
upon  a  subject  now  much  talked  of. 

1st,  Are  there  any  particular  forms  requisite  for  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  different  fiom  those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  election  of  an  Emperor  ? 

2dly,  Is  not  a  King  of  the  Romans  as  legally  elected 
by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Electors,  as  by  two- 
tliirds,  or  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Electors  ? 

3tlly,  Is  there  any  particular  law  or  constitution  of 
tlie  empire  that  distinguishes,  either  in  matter  or  in 
form,  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  from  that 
of  an  Emperor?  And  is  not  the  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  the  Fourth  equally  the  rule  for  both  ? 

4thly,  Were  there  not,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  Electors  (I  have  forgot  when)  some 
rules  and  limitations  agreed  upon  concerning  the 

TOL  II.  7 
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election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans?  and  were  those 
leatiictions  legal,  and  did  they  obtain  the  foice  of  law  ? 

How  happy  am  I,  my  dear  child,  that  I  can  apply 
to  you  foi  knowledge,  and  with  a  ceitainty  of  being 
rightly  mfoimed  '  It  is  knowledge,  moie  than  quick, 
flashy  paits,  that  makes  a  man  of  business  A  man 
who  is  master  of  his  matter  will,  with  infenor  parts, 
be  too  haid  in  Pailiament,  and  indeed  anywhere  else, 
for  a  man  of  better  parts,  who  knows  his  subject  but 
superficially  and  if  to  his  knowledge  he  joins  elo- 
quence and  elocution,  he  must  necessarily  soon  be  at 
the  head  of  that  assembly ;  but  without  those  two,  no 
knowledge  is  sufficient 

Loid  Huntingdon  writes  me  word  he  has  seen  you, 
and  that  you  have  lenewed  your  old  school  acquaint- 
ance. Tell  me  fairly  youi  opinion  of  him,  and  of  his 
fnend  Loid  Stoimont,  and  also  of  the  othei  English 
people  of  fashion  you  meet  with  I  promise  you  in- 
violable seciecy  on  my  part  You  and  I  must  now 
write  to  each  othei  as  fnends,  and  without  the  least 
leseive ,  theie  will  for  the  futuie  be  a  thousand  things 
in  my  letteis,  which  I  would  not  have  any  mortal 
living  but  yourself  see  or  know.  Those  you  will 
•easily  distinguish,  and  neither  show  nor  repeat ;  and 
I  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

To  come  to  anothei  subject,  for  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
talking  over  eveiy  subject  with  you  How  deep  are 
you  in  Italian?  Do  you  understand  Anosto,  Tasso, 
Boccaccio,  and  Machiavelh?  If  you  do,  you  know 
enough  of  it,  and  may  know  all  the  rest,  by  reading, 
when  you  have  time  Little  or  no  business  is  written 
in  Italian,  except  in  Italy  ,  and  if  you  know  enough 
of  it  to  understand  the  few  Italian  letters  that  may  in 
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time  conic  in  yom  way,  and  to  speak  Italian  toleiably, 
(o  those  very  few  Italians  who  speak  no  French,  give 
youi&clf  no  farther  trouble  about  that  language,  till 
you  happen  to  have  full  leisuie  to  perfect  youiself  in 
it.  It  la  not  the  same  with  regaid  to  Geiman ;  your 
speaking  and  writing  that  well,  will  particulaily  dis- 
tinguish you  fiom  cveiy  other  man  in  England;  and 
is,  nun  cover,  of  gieat  use  to  any  one  who  is,  as  proba- 
bly you  will  be,  employed  in  the  empiie.  Therefore, 
pray  cultivate  it  sedulously,  by  writing  four  or  five 
lines  of  Geiman  every  day,  and  by  speaking  it  to 
every  German  you  meet  with. 

You  have  now  got  a  footing  in  a  great  many  good 
houses  at  Tans,  in  which  I  advise  you  to  make  youi- 
self  domestic  This  is  to  be  done  by  a  certain  easi- 
ness of  cnniage,  and  a  decent  familiarity  Not  by 
way  of  putting  youiself  upon  the  frivolous  footing  of 
being  sans  consequence,  but  by  doing  in  some  degiee, 
the  honours  of  the  house  and  table,  calling  yourself 
en  lachnant,  le  galopvn,  d'ici,  saying  to  the  master  or 
mistress,  ccci  cst  de  mon  department,  je  m'en  charge, 
(ivouez  que  je  m'en  acquitte  ci  merveille  This  sort  of 
badinage  has  something  engaging  and  hant  in  it,  and 
beget 8  that  decent  familial ity,  which  it  is  both  agiee- 
able  and  useful  to  establish  in  good  houses,  and  with 
people  of  fashion.  Mere  formal  visits,  dinners,  and 
Biippcis,  upon  formal  invitations,  are  not  the  thing; 
they  add  to  no  connection  nor  information ;  but  it  is 
the  easy,  careless  ingress  and  egiess,  at  all  hours,  that 
forms  the  pleasing  and  profitable  commerce  of  life. 

The  post  is  so  negligent,  that  I  lose  some  letters 
from  Paris  entirely,  and  receive  others  much  later 
than  I  should.  To  this  I  ascribe  my  having  received 
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no  letter  fiom  you  for  above  a  fortnight,  which,  to  my 
impatience,  seems  a  long  time.  I  expect  to  hear  from 
you  ouce  a  week.  Mr.  Haite  is  gone  to  Cornwall, 
and  will  be  back  in  about  three  weeks  I  have  a 
packet  of  books  to  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  Mr.  Yoike's  return  to  Pans. 
The  Greek  books  come  from  Mr  Harte,  and.  the 
English  ones  from  your  humble  servant. 

Read  Loul  Bolmgbroke's  with  gieat  attention,  as 
well  to  the  style  as  to  the  matter.  I  wish  you  coulcl 
foim  yourself  such  a  style  in  every  language.  Stylo 
is  the  dress  of  thoughts,  and  a  well-diessed  thought, 
like  a  well-dressed  man,  appears  to  gieat  advantage 
Youis.  Adieu! 


London,  January  28,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

A  BILL  foi  ninety  pounds  sterling,  was  brought  me, 
the  other  day,  said  to  be  drawn  upon  me  by  you ;  I 
scrupled  paying  it  at  first,  not  upon  account  of  the 
sum,  but  because  you  had  sent  me  no  letter  of  advice, 
which  is  always  done  in  those  transactions ;  and   still 
more,  because  I  did  not  perceive  that  you  had  signed 
it     The  person  who  presented  it,  desired  me  to  look 
again,  and  that  I  should  discover  your  name  at  the 
bottom,  accordingly  I  looked  again,  and  with    the 
help  of  my  magnifying  glass,  did  perceive,  that  what 
I  had  first  taken  only  for  somebody's  mark  was,  in 
truth,  your  name,  written  in  the  worst  and  smallest 
hand  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.     I  cannot  write  quite  so  ill 
but  it  was  something  like  this,/^  ^  ^o^/^t^-. 
However,  I  paid  it  at  a  venture;  though  I  would 
almost  rather  lose  the  money,  than  that  such  a  signa- 
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ture  should  be  youis.  All  gentlemen,  and  all  men  of 
business,  wnle  tlieir  names  always  in  tlie  same  way, 
that  tlieir  signatme  may  be  so  well  known  as  not  to 
be  easily  counterfeited ,  and  they  gen ei  ally  sign  in 
rather  a  larger  chaiacter  than  their  common  hand; 
wheioas  youi  name  was  in  a  less,  and  a  worse,  than 
your  common  writing.  This  suggested  to  me  the 
various  accidents  which  may  veiy  probably  happen 
to  you,  while  you  write  so  ill.  For  instance,  if  you 
wore  to  wiite  in  such  a  chaiactei  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  your  letter  would  immediately  be  sent  to  the 
dccipheier,  as  containing  matters  of  the  utmost  se- 
crecy, not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  common  chaiacter. 
If  you  were  to  wiite  so  to  an  antiquaiian,  he  (know- 
ing you  to  be  a  man  of  learning)  would  ceitamly  try 
it  by  the  Runic,  Celtic,  or  Sclavoman  alphabet ,  never 
suspecting  it  to  be  a  modern  character  And,  if  you 
weic  to  send  a  poulet  to  a  fine  woman,  in  such  a  hand, 
she  would  think  that  it  really  came  from  the  poula/dli&r, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  etymology  of  the  ytord,2)oulet  ; 
for  Henry  the  Fouith  of  France  used  to  send  billets- 
doux  to  his  misti  esses,  by  his  poulaillier,  under  pie- 
tcucc  of  sending  them  chickens ,  which  gave  the  name 
of  poulets  to  those  short,  but  expiessive,  manuscripts. 
I  have  often  told  you,  that  every  man,  who  has  the 
use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  hand,  can  write  whatever 
hand  he  pleases ;  and  it  is  plain  that  you  can,  since 
you  write  both  the  Greek  and  German  characters, 
which  you  never  learned  of  a  wntmg-m aster,  ex- 
tremely well,  though  your  common  hand,  which  you 
leained  of  a  master,  is  an  exceeding  bad  and  illiberal 
one,  equally  unfit  for  business  or  common  use.  I  do 
not  desire  that  you  should  write  the  laboured,  stiff 
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character  of  .1  writing-master :    a    man   of  business 
must  write  quick   and  well,  and  that  depends  singly 
upon  u^.     I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  get  some 
very  #»»l  \\nlmg- master  at  Paris,  and  apply  to  it  foi 
a  month  only,  ^hic-h  will  be  sufficient;  foi,  upon  my 
won!,  ilu1  \uiting  of  a  genteel  plain  band  of  business 
is  of  imu'h  more  importance   than  you  think      You 
will  siy,  it  nmy  bo,  that  when  you  write  so  very  ill, 
it,  is  hecim^e  you  tuo  in  a  liuriy :  to  which  I  answer, 
Why  are  .you  evor  in  a  huiry  ?  a  man  of  sense  may 
bo  in  haMe,  but  can   never  be  in  a  huiry,  because  lie 
knows,  thai   what  over  he  does   in   a  huiiy  lie  must 
necessarily  do  vt'i'y  ill.     He  may  be  m  haste  to  dis- 
patch an  allair,  hut  ho  will  take  care  not  to  let  that 
luisU1  hhulei  bin  doing  iL  well.      Little  minds  are  in  a 
hurry,  whcMi  thu  object  pioves  (as  it  commonly  does) 
too  big  lor  them:   they  run,  they   hare,  they  puzzle, 
eonionwl,  and  perplex,  themselves;  they  want  to  do 
evuiythhi^  at  once,   and  never  do  it  at  all     But  a 
man  of  HO  use  tukcH   the  time  necessaiy  for  doing  the 
thing  hu  i«  ahout  well :  and  his  haste  to  dispatch  a 
hiisiiuw,  only  appouia  by  the  continuity  of  his  appli- 
cation to  it;  ho  pursues  it  with  a  cool  steadiness,  and 
finishes  it,  bi'Coro  ho   begins  any  other.     I  own  your 
time  w  nnu'li  taken   up,  and  you  have  a  great  many 
dilibivnt  tiling  to   do,   but  remember,  that  you  had 
much  better  do  half  of  them  well,  and  leave  the  other 
hull  undone,  than   do  them   all  indiffeiently     More- 
over, the*  (bw  Hooouds  that  are  saved  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  by  writing  ill  instead  of  well,  do  not  amount 
to  an  object  of  time,  by  any  means  equivalent  to  the 
or  ridicule  of  writing  the  scrawl  of  a  common 
Consider,  that  if  your  very  bad  writing  could 
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fuimsh  me  with  matter  of  ridicule,  what  will  it  not 
do  to  others,  who  do  not  view  you  in  that  partial  light 
that  I  do  Theie  was  a  Pope,  I  think  it  was  Pope 
Chigi,  who  was  justly  ridiculed  foi  his  attention  to 
little  things,'  and  his  inability  in  gieat  ones,  and 
theiefoie  called  ma%imus  in  mimmis,  and  minimus  in 
tnaiimis  Why  ?  Because  he  attended  to  little  things, 
-when  he  had  great  ones  to  do  At  this  paiticular 
period  of  your  life,  and  at  the  place  you  are  now  in, 
you  have  only  little  things  to  do ,  and  you  should 
niake  it  habitual  to  you  to  do  them  well,  that  they 
may  require  no  attention  from  you  when  you  have,  as 
I  hope  you  will  have,  gi eater  things  to  mind  Make 
a  good  hand- wilting  familial  to  you  now,  that  you 
may  heieaftei  have  nothing  but  your  matter  to  think 
of,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  Kings  and 
Mmisteis  Dance,  diess,  present  yourself,  habitually 
well  now,  that  you  may  have  none  of  those  little 
things  to  think  of  hereafter,  and  which  will  be  all 
necessaiy  to  be  done  well  occasionally,  when  you  will 
have  gieatei  things  to  do. 

As  I  am  eternally  thinking  of  everything  that  can 
"be  lelative  to  you,  one  thing  has  occurred  to  me  which 
I  think  necessary  to  mention,  in  Older  to  pi  event  the 
difficulties  which  it  might  otheiwise  lay  you  under 
it  is  this ;  as  you.  get  more  acquaintances  at  Pans,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  frequent  youi  first  ac- 
quaintances so  much  as  you  did  while  you  had  no 
others  As  for  example,  at  your  first  d&but  I  sup- 
pose you  weie  chiefly  at  Madame  Monconseil's,  Lady 
Hervey's,  and  Madame  du  Boccage's.  Now  that  you 
have  got  so  many  othei  houses,  you  cannot  be  at 

*  See  the  letter  of  August  10, 1749 
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thens  so  often  as  you  used,  but  pray  lake  caie  not  to 
give  them  the  least  leason  to  think  that  you  neglect 
or  despise  them  for  the  sake  of  new  and  more  dignified 
and  shining  acquaintances,  which  would  be  ungrateful 
and  impiudent  on  your  pait,  and  nevci  forgiven  on 
theirs     Call  upon  them  often,  though  you  do  not  stay 
with  them  so  long  as  formeily,  tell  them  that  you  me 
sony  you  are  obliged  to  go  away,  but  that  you  have 
such  and  such  engagements,  with  which  good-bi ceding 
obliges  you  to  comply ;  and  insinuate  that  you  would 
lather  stay  with  them     In  short,  take  care  to  make 
as  many  peisonal  fuends,  and  as  few  personal  enemies 
as  possible.     I  do  not  mean,  by  peisonal  friends,  inti- 
mate and  confidential  fuends,  of  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  have  half-a-dozen  in  the  whole  couisc  of  Ins 
life;  but  I  mean  friends  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  is,  people  who  speak  well  of  you, 
and  who  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  interest    and    no  fdrthei 
Upon   the  whole,  I  recommend   to  you,  again  and 
again,  les  Graces     Adoined  by  them,  you  may,  m  a 
manner,  do  what  you  please;  it  will  be  appioved  of- 
without  them,  youi  best  qualities  will  lose  half  their 
efficacy.    Endeavoui   to  be  fashionable   among   the 
Fieiich,  which  will  soon  make  you  fashionable  here. 
Monsieui   de  Matignon  aheady   calls  you  k  petit 
Fmngois     If  you  can  get  that   name  genoially  at 
Pai  is  it  will  put  you  a  la  mode.    Adieu !  my  dear  child, 
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London,  February  4,  0  S  1751. 
BEAR   FllIEND, 

THE  accounts  which  I  receive  of  you  from  Pans 
grow  every  clay  more  and  moie  satisfactoiy.  Lord 
Albeimulc  has  wrote  a  sort  of  panegyiic  of  you,  which 
haH  boon  seen  by  many  people  here,  and  which  will  be 
a  voi  y  useful  forerunner  foi  you  Being  in  fashion 
is  an  important  point  for  anybody  anywhere,  but  it 
would  bo  a  veiy  gieat  one  for  you  to  be  established  in 
the  fashion  here  before  you  return  Your  business 
would  be  half  done  by  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
give  people  reason  to  change  their  favourable  piesenti- 
meuts  of  you.  The  good  that  is  said  of  you  will  not, 
J  am  convinced,  make  you  a  coxcomb ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  being  thought  still  to  want  some  little 
at'fompluihmente  will,  I  am  persuaded,  not  moitify 
you,  but  only  animate  you  to  acquire  them.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  you  both  fairly  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  which  I  lately  leceived  from  an  impartial 
and  discerning  friend 

"  J'ose  vous  assurer  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  reussira. 
"II  a  uu  grand  fond  de  scavoir,  et  une  memoir e  pro- 
**  digicuse,  sans  faire  paiade  de  Tun  ou  de  1'autre  II 
"  chorolio  ft  plane,  et  il  plaira  II  a  de  la  physiono- 
<f  mio ;  sa  figure  est  johe  quoique  petite  II  n'a  rien 
"  do  gauche,  quoiqu'il  n'aie  pas  encoie  toutes  les  graces 
"  roriuisoa,  que  Marcel  et  les  femmes  lui  donneront 
"  bicmt&L  Enfin  il  ne  lui  manque  que  ce  qui  devoit 
"  iitfceBSturement  lui  manquer  &  son  age ;  je  veux  dire, 
*'  les  usages,  et  une  certaine  d^licatesse  dans  les  mameres, 
"  (lid  no  s'acqui^rent  que  par  le  terns  et  la  bonne  com- 
"  pagnie.  Ayec  son  esprit,  il  les  prendra  bient6t,  il  y 
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"a  dejafait  cles  progies,  et  il  fidquente  les  compagnies 
"  les  plus  piopies  a  les  lui  clonner  " 

By  this  extiact,  winch  I  can  assure  you  is  a  faithful 
one,  you  and  I  have  both  of  us  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  much  you  have  and  how  little  you  want. 
Let  what  you  have  give  you  (if  possible)  ratliei  more 
seemwg  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  moromtciior 
firmness  and  assurance,  and  let  what  you  want,  which 
you  see  is  very  attainable,  ledouble  your  attention  find 
endeavoms  to  acqune  it  You  have,  in  truth,  but  that 
one  thing  to  apply  to,  and  a  veiy  pleasing  application 
it  is,  since  it  is  through  pleasures  that  you  must  ariive 
at  it  Company,  suppeis,  balls,  spectacles,  which  show 
you  the  models  upon  which  you  should  foim  youiself, 
and  all  the  little  usages,  customs,  and  delicacies  which 
you  must  adopt,  and  make  habitual  to  you,  aie  now 
youi  only  schools  and  universities;  in  which  young 
fellows  and  fine  women  will  give  you  the  best  lectures. 

Monsieui  du  Boccage  is  another  of  your  panegyi  ists , 
and  he  tells  me  that  Madame  du  Boccage  a  pns  avec 
vous  le  ton  de  mie  et  de  bonne,  and  that  you  like  it 
very  well  You  aie  in  the  light  of  it;  it  is  the  way 
of  impiovmg  endeavour  to  be  upon  that  footing  with 
eveiy  woman  you  converse  with;  excepting  where 
there  may  be  a  tender  point  of  connection ;  a  point 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  but  if  such  a  one 
there  is,  I  hope  she  has  not  de  mauvais  ni  de  mlains 
bras,  which  I  agree  with  you  m  thinking  a  very 
disagreeable  thing. 

I  have  sent  you,  by  the  opportunity  of  Pollock  the 
courier,  who  was  once  my  servant,  two  little  parcels  of 
Greek  and  English  books;  and  shall  send  you  two 
moie  by  Mr  Yorke  but  I  accompany  them  with  this 
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caution  ;  that,  as  you  have  not  much,  time  to  read,  you 
should  employ  it  in  loading  what  is  the  most  necessary  , 
and  that  ih,  indisputably,  modern  historical,  geogiaphi- 
cal,  chronological,  and  political  knowledge ;  thepiesent 
const  i  tut  ion,  maxims,  force,  iiches,  tiacle,  commerce, 
character,  parlies,  and  cabals  of  the  seveial  Couits 
of  Kuropo      Many  who  aie  reckoned  good  scholars, 
though  ihey  know  pretty  accurately  the  governments 
of  Athens  and  Home,  aie  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
hlilutiou  of  any  one  country  now  111  Europe,  even  of 
Ihcir  own.     Read  just  Latin  and  Gieek  enough  to 
keep  u}>  your   classical   learning,  which  will  be  an 
orimmcnl  to  you  while  young  and  a  comfoit  to  you 
when  old.     But  the  tiue  useful  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially for  you,  is  the  modem  knowledge  above-men- 
tioned     It  LS  that  which  must  qualify  you  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  business,  and  it  is  to  that,  there- 
fore, that  youbhould  principally  direct  youi  attention  , 
and  I  know,  with  great  pleasure,  that  you  do  so      I 
would  not  thus  commend  you  to  yourself,  if  I  thought 
commendations  would  have  upon  you  those  ill  effects, 
which    they  frequently  have  upon  weak   minds      I 
think    you  arc  much  above  being  a  vain  coxcomb, 
ovaiTdling  your  own  merit,  and  insulting  others  with 
the  Hiiperabundance  of  it      On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  consciousness  of  ment  makes  a 
man  of  sense  more  modest,  though  more  firm      A  man 
who  displays  his  own  merit  is  a  coxcomb,  and  a  man 
who  docs  not  know  it  is  a  fool.     A  man  of  sense  knows 
it,  exerts  it,  avails  himself  of  it,  but  nevei  boasts  of  it ; 
and  always  seems  rather  to  under  than  overvalue  it, 
though,  in  truth,  he  sets  the  right  value  upon  it     It 
is  a  very  true  maxim  of  La  Bruy&re's  (an  author  well 
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woith  your  studying)  qu'on  ne  vaut  dans  cemonde,  que 
ce  que  I' on  vent  valoir      A  man  who  is  really  diffident, 
timid,  and  bashful,  be  Ins  merit  what  it  will,  never  can 
push  himself  in  thewoikl;  his  despondency  tluows 
him  into  inaction  ,  and  the  forwaid,  the  bustling,  and 
the  petulant  will  always  get  the  better  of  him      The 
mannei  makes  the  whole  diffeience.     What  would  be 
impudence  in  one  man,  is  only  a  propei  and  decent 
assurance  in  another.     A  man  of  sense,  and  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  will  assert  his  own  lights  and  pui- 
sue  his  own  objects  as  steadily  and  intrepidly  as  the 
most  impudent  man  living,  and  commonly  more  so , 
but  then  he  has  art  enough  to  give  an  outwaid  air  of 
modesty  to  all  he  does.     This  engages  and  pievails, 
whilst  the  very  same  things  shock  and  fail,  fiom  the 
oveibeaimg  or  impudent  manner  only  of  doing  them 
I  repeat  my  maxim,  suamter  in  modo  sed  forhter  ^n  re 
Would  you  know  the  characteis,  modes,  and  mannei s 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  age,  which  aie  veiy  like 
those  of  the  present,  read  La  Bruyere     But  would 
you   know   man,  independently   of  modes,  lead  La 
Kochefoucault,  who,  I  am  afraid,  paints  him  very 
exactly. 

Give  the  enclosed  to  Abb6  Guasco,  of  whom  you 
make  good  use,  to  go  about  with  you,  and  see  things. 
Between  you  and  me,  he  has  more  knowledge  than 
parts.  Mais  un  habile  homme  sgait  tirer  parti  de  tout ; 
and  everybody  is  good  for  something.  President 
Montesquieu  is,  in  every  sense,  a  most  useful  ac- 
quaintance He  has  parts  joined  to  great  reading 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Puisez  dans  cette  source 
tant  que  vous  pourrez 

Adieu  !     May  the  Graces  attend  you ;  for  without 
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them  ognl  fatica  %  vana  If  they  do  not  come  to  you 
willingly,  ravish  them,  and  force  them  to  accompany 
all  you  think,  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do. 


London,  February  11,  O  S  1751 
MY    DEAR    FlUEND, 


N  you  go  to  the  play,  which  I  hope  you  do 
oCLou,  ft>r  it  is  a  very  instructive  amusement,  you  must 
certainly  have  observed  the  very  different  effects  which 
the  several  parts  have  upon  you,  accoiding  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  acted.     The  very  best  tiagedy  of  Corneille's, 
if  well  spoken  and  acted,  interests,  engages,  agitates, 
and   affects   your  passions      Love,  tenor,  and  pity, 
alternately  possess  you.     But  if  ill  spoken  and  acted, 
it  would  only  excite  your  indignation  or  your  laugh- 
ter.    Why?     It  is  still  Corneille's,   it  is  the  same 
Bonsc,  the  same  matter,  whether  well  or  ill  acted.     It 
is  then  meiely  the  manner  of  speaking  and  acting 
that  makes  this  gieat  difference  in  the  effects      Apply 
this  to   yourself,  and  conclude  from  it,  that  if  you 
would  either  please  in  a  pnvate  company,  or  peisuade 
in  a  public  assembly,  an,  looks,  gestures,  graces,  enun- 
ciation, proper  accents,  just  emphasis,  and  tuneful  ca- 
clcnccH,  are  full  as  necessary  as  the  mattei  itself     Let 
awkward,  ungiaceful,  inelegant,  and  dull  fellows,  say 
what  they  will  in  behalf  of  their  solid  mattei,  and 
strong  reasonings  ;  and  let  them  despise  all  those  graces 
and  ornaments,  which  engage  the  senses  and  captivate 
the  heart  ;  they  will  find  (though  they  will  possibly 
wonder  why)  that  their  rough  unpolished  matter,  and 
their  unadorned,  coarse,  but  strong  arguments,  will 
neither  please  nor  persuade  ;  but,  on  the  contiary,  will 
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tn  e  out  attention,  and  excite  disgust.  "We  are  so  made, 
we  love  to  be  pleased,  bettei  than  to  be  informed  ; 
information  is,  in  a  ceitam  degiee,  moitifymg,  as  it 
implies  our  pievious  ignoiance,  it  must  be  sweetened 
to  be  palatable 

To  bung  tins  diiectly  to  you;  know  that  no  man. 
can  make  a  figure  in  this  countiy,  but  by  Pailiamenfc. 
Your  fdte  depends  upon  youi  success  theie  as  a  speaker  ; 
and,  take  my  woid  for  it,  that  success  turns  much  more 
upon  manner  than  matter  Mr  Pitt,*"  and  Mi.  Mur— 
lay,  the  Solicitor-General/)-  uncle  to  Lord  Stoimont, 
are,  beyond  compaiison,  the  best  speakers;  why? 
Only  because  they  are  the  best  oratois  They  alone 
can  inflame  01  quiet  the  House ,  they  alone  are  so 
attended  to,  in  that  numeious  and  noisy  assembly, 
that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either  of  them  is 
speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better,  or  their 
aiguments  stionger,  than  other  people's?  Does  the 
House  expect  exti aordmai y  informations  from  them? 
Not  in  the  least ;  but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from 
them,  and  theiefore  attends;  finds  it,  and  therefore 
appioves  Mr.  Pitt,  particularly,  has  very  little  Par- 
liamentary knowledge;  his  matter  is  gen ei ally  flimsy, 
and  his  arguments  often  weak  but  his  eloquence  is 
eupenoi,  his  action  graceful,  his  enunciation  just  and 
harmonious;  his  periods  aie  well  turned,  and  every 
word  he  makes  use  of  is  the  very  best,  and  the  most 
expressive  that  can  be  used  in  that  place.  This,  and 
not  his  matter,  made  him  Pay-master,  in  spite  of  both 
King  and  Ministers.  Fiom  this,  draw  the  obvious 
conclusion  The  same  thing  holds  full  as  true  in  con- 

*  William  Pitfc,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham 
t  Wilham  Murray,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mansfield 
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versation ,  where  even  trifles,  elegantly  expressed,  well 

looked,  and  accompanied  with  giaceful  action,  will 

ever  please,  beyond  all  the  home-spun,  unadorned 

sense  in  the  world      Reflect,  on  one  side,  how  you  feel 

within  youiself,  while  you  aie  forced  to  suffer  the 

tedious,  muddy,  and  ill-tinned  narration  of  some  awk- 

waid  fellow,  even  though  the  fact  may  be  interesting  ; 

arid  on  the  othei  hand,  with  what  pleasure  you  attend 

to  the  relation  of  a  much  less  interesting  mattei,  when 

elegantly  expressed,  genteelly  turned,  and  gracefully 

delivered      By  attending  caiefully  to  all  these  agre- 

mens  in  youi   daily  conveisation,  they  will  become 

habitual  to  you,  before  you  come  into  Parliament, 

and  you  will  have  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  raise 

them  a  little  when  you  come  theie     I  would  wish  you 

to  be  so  attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  would  not  have 

you  speak  to  youi  footman,  but  in  the  very  best  words 

that  the  subject  admits  of,  be  the  language  which  it 

•will.     Think  of  your  words,  and  of  their  ariange- 

ment,  before  you  speak ;  choose  the  most  elegant,  and 

place  them  in  the  best  order      Consult  your  own  ear, 

to  avoid  cacophony ;  and  what  is  very  near  as  bad, 

monotony.     Think  also  of  your  gesture  and  looks, 

when  you  are  speaking  even  upon  the  most  trifling 

subjects      The    same    things    diffeiently  expressed, 

looked,  and  delivered,  cease  to  be  the  same  things. 

The  most  passionate  lover  in  the  woild  cannot  make 

a  stronger  declaration  of  love,  than  the  Bourgeois 

Qentilliomme^  does  in  this  happy  form  of  words, 

Mourvr  d1  amour  me  font  belle  Marquise  vos  beaux 

yeux.    I  defy  anybody  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I  would 

advise  nobody  to  say  that ;  and  I  would  recommend 

*  Of  Molifcre  (act  11  scene  6) 
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to  you,  lather  to  smother  and  conceal  your  passion  en- 
tirely than  to  leveal  it  in  these  words      Seriously,  this 
holds  in  everything,  as  well  as  in  that  ludicrous  in- 
stance    The  French,  to  do  them  justice,  attend  very 
minutely  to  the  purity,  the  correctness  and   the  ele- 
gancy of  their  style,  in  conveisation,  and  in  their 
letteis     Eien  narrer  is  an  object  of  their  study ;  and 
though  they  sometimes  carry  it  to  affectation,  they 
never  sink  into  inelegancy,  which  is  much  the  worst 
extieme  of  the  two.     Observe  them,  and  foim  your 
French  style  upon  theirs ;  for  elegancy  in  one  language 
will  le-produce  itself  in  all.     I  knew  a  young  man, 
who  being  just  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was 
laughed  at  for  being  discovered,  through  the  key-hole 
of  his  chamber-door,  speaking  to  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  forming  his  looks  and  gestures.     I  could  not  join 
in  that  laugh ;  but  on  the  contrary,  thought  him  much 
wiser  than  those  who  laughed  at  him ;  for  he  knew 
the  importance  of  those  little  graces  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  they  did  not      Your  little  person,  (which  I 
am  told  by  the  way  is  not  ill-turned)  whether  m   a 
laced  coat,  or  a  blanket,  is  specifically  the  same,  but 
yet,  I  believe,  you  choose  to  wear  the  foimer ;  and  you 
are  m  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  more      The 
worst-bred  man  in  Europe,  if  a  lady  let  fall  her  fan, 
would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  her :   the  best- 
bred  man  in  Europe,  could  do  no  more.     The  differ- 
ence however  would  be  considerable;  the  latter  would 
please  by  doing  it  gracefully;  the  former  would  be 
laughed  at  for  doing  it  awkwardly.     I  repeat  it,  ancl 
repeat  ^it  again,  and  shall  never  cease  repeating  it  to 
you;  air, manners, graces, style,  elegancy,  ancl  all  those 
ornaments,  must  now  be  the  only  objects  of  your  at- 
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tention ;  it  is  now,  or  never,  that  you  must  acquue 
them  Postpone,  therefore,  all  othei  consideiations; 
make  them  now  your  senous  study  .  you  have  not  one 
moment  to  lose  The  solid  and  the  ornamental  united, 
are  undoubtedly  best;  butweie  I  reduced  to  make  an 
option,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  choose  the  latter. 

I  hope  you  assiduously  frequent  Marcel,  and  cairy 
graces  from  him  ;  nobody  had  more  to  spare  than  he 
had  foimerly.  Have  you  learned  to  caive?  for  it  is 
ndiculous  not  to  carve  well  A  man  who  tells  you 
gravely  that  he  cannot  carve,  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  lie  cannot  blow  his  nose ,  it  is  both  as  necessary 
and  as  easy 

Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom 
I  love  and  honour  extiemely,  as  I  dare  say  you  do ,  I 
will  write  to  him  soon,  though  I  believe  he  has  hardly 
time  to  read  a  lettei ;  and  my  letteis  to  those  I  love 
aie,  as  you  know  by  experience,  not  veiy  short  ones . 
this  is  one  proof  of  it,  and  this  would  have  been 
longer,  if  the  paper  had  been  so.  Good  night  then, 
my  dear  child. 


London,  February  28,  0.  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

THIS  epigiam  in  Martial, 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare, 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te , 

has  puzzled  a  great  many  people,  who  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  is  possible  not  to  love  anybody,  and  yet 
not  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  think  I  conceive 
Martial's  meaning  very  clearly,  though  the  nature  of 
epigram,  which  is  to  be  short,  would  not  allow  him 

VOL  II  8 
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to  explain  it  more  fully,  and  I  take  it  to  be  this,  O 
Sabidis,  you  are  a  very  worthy  deserving  man ;  you 
have  a  thousand  good  qualities,  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  learning  ;  I  esteem,  I  respect,  but  for  the  soul  of  me 
I  cannot  love  you,  though  I  cannot  particularly  say 
why      You  are  not  aimable ;  you  have  not  those  en- 
gaging manners,  those  pleasing  attentions,  those  graces, 
and  that  address,  which  are  absolutely  necessary   to 
please,  though  impossible  to  define      I  cannot  say  it  is 
this  or  that  particular  thing  that  hinders  me  from  loving 
you,  it  is  the  whole  together  ;  and  upon  the  whole  you 
are  not  agreeable     How  often  have  I,  in  the  coiuse 
of  my  life,  found  myself  in  this  situation,  with  regard 
to  many  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  have  honoured 
and  respected,  without  being  able  to  love  ?  I  did  not 
know  why,  because,  when  one  is  young,  one  does  not 
take  the  tiouble,  nor  allow  one's-self  the  time,  to  an- 
alyse one's  sentiments,  and  to  tiace  them  up  to  their 
source     But  subsequent  obseivation   and   reflection 
have  taught  me  why      There  is  a  man,  whose  moral 
chaiacter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  ac- 
knowledge, admire,  and  respect,  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever 
whenever  I  am  in  his  company.     His  figure  (without 
being  deformed)  seems  made  to  disgrace  or  ridicule 
the  common  structure  of  the  human  body.     His  legs 
and  arms  are  never  in  the  position  which,  according 
to  the  situation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in ;  but 
constantly  employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility 
upon  the  Graces.    He  throws  anywheie,  but  down  his 
throat  whatever  he  means  to  drink ,  and  only  mangles 
what  he  means  to  carve.     Inattentive  to  all  the  regards 
of  social  life,  he  mis-times  or  mis-places  everythi 
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He  disputes  witli  heat,  and  indiscriminately ;  mind- 
less of  the  rank,  cliaiacter,  and  situation  of  those  with 
whom  he  disputes  •  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several 
gradations  of  familiarity  01  lespect;  he  is  exactly  the 
same  to  Ins  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  infenois; 
and  theieibie,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  absurd  to 
two  oF  the  three  Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a  man? 
No  The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  is  to  consider  him 
a  respectable  Hottentot.5 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  fiom  Cambridge,  I 
had   acquired,   among  the  pedants  of  that  illiberal 
soininaiy  a  sauciness  of  literatuie,  a  turn  to  satire  and 
contempt,   and  a  strong  tendency  to  argumentation 
and  contradiction      But  I  had  been  but  a  veiy  little 
in  the  world,  before  I  found  that  this  would  by  no 
mcaiib  do ,  and  I  immediately  adopted  the  opposite 
character.  I  concealed  what  learning  I  had,  I  ap- 
plauded   often,    without   approving;    and  I  yielded 
commonly,   without  conviction.     Swmter  in  modo 
way  my  Law  and  my  Prophets;   and  if  I  pleased 
(between  you  and  me)  it  was  much  more  owing  to 
that,  than  to  any  superior  knowledge  or  meiit  of  my 
own      A  propos,  the  word  pleasing  puts  one  always 
in  mind  of  Lady  Hervey :  pray  tell  her,  that  I  de- 

*  Thia  character  has  been  generally  understood  as  meant  for  Dr 
Jolmaon  .  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was,"  says  Boswell  "  I  have 

"  hoard  Johnaon  himself  talk  of  the  character,  and  say  that  it  was 
"  meant  for  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  which  I  could  by  no  means 
11  agree  ,  for  his  Lordship  had  nothing  of  that  violence  which  is  a  con- 
"spicuouB  feature  in  the  composition  Finding  that  my  illustrious 
"  friend  could  bear  to  have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  for  him, 
"  I  said  laughingly  that  there  was  one  trait  which  unquestionably  did 
"  not  belong  to  him,— he  thiows  his  meat  anywhere  but  down  his  throat 
"  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  hia  life !'  "— 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ad  ann  1754,  vol.  i  p  173,  ed  1818 
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claie  her  responsible  to  me  for  your  pleasing :  that  I 
cousidei  hei  as  a  pleasing  Falstaff,  who   not  only 
pleases  heiself,  but  is  the  cause  of  pleasing  in  others 
that  I  know  she  can  make  anything  of  anybody ;  and 
that,  as  youi  govemess,  if  she  does  not  make  you 
please,  it  must  be  only  because  she  will  not,  and  not 
because  she  cannot.     I  hope  you  aie,  du  bois  doni  on 
en  fait,  and  if  so,  she  is  so  good  a  sculptor,  thai  1 
am  sine  she  can  give  you  whatever  foim  she  pleases 
A  veisatihty  of  nianneis  is  as  necessaiy  in  social,  as 
a  versatility  of  parts  is  in  political  life.     One  must 
often  yield,  m  older  to  pievail.   one  must  humble 
one's-self,  to  be  exalted;  one  must,  like  St  Paul,  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  to  gam  some;  and  (by  the 
way)  men  are  taken  by  the  same  means,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, that  women  aie  gained,  by  gentleness,  insinu- 
ation, and  submission ;  and  these  lines  of  Mr  Dryden's 
will  hold  to  a  Minister  as  well  as  to  a  Mistiess. 

The  prostrate  lover,  when  he  lowest  lies, 
But  stoops  to  conquer,  and  but  kneels  to  rise 

In  the  course  of  the  world,  the  qualifications  of  the 
cameleon  aie  often  necessaiy  nay,  they  must  be  car- 
ried a  little  farther,  and  exerted  a  little  sooner ;  for 
you  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  take  the  hue  of  either 
the  man  or  the  woman  that  you  want,  and  wish  to  be 
upon  teims  with  A  propos,  Have  you  yet  found  out 
at  Pans  any  fnendly  and  hospitable  Madame  de  Lur- 
say,*  qui  veut  hen  se  charger  du  soin  de  vous  Sduguer  f 
And  have  you  had  any  occasion  of  representing  to 
her,  qu'elle  faisoit  done  des  nceuds  f  But  I  ask  your 

•See  notes  to  the  letters  of  November  26,  1749,  and  December  24, 
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pardon,  Sn ,  for  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  am  meddling  with  matters  that 
are  out  of  my  department.     However,  m  matters  of 
le^  importance  I  desire  to  be  cle  vos  secrets  le  fidele 
tlf'})ositau'c      Trust   me  with  the   general   turn   and 
colour  of  your  amusements  at  Pans      Is  it  le  fracas 
tin   (jrtnid   momlc,  comedies,  bals,  operas,  eour,  &c.  % 
()i  is  it,  dcs  pcLitcs  societes  moms  bruyantes  mais  pas 
pour  ct  hi  jiiouix  ayreables  %     Wheie  aie  you  the  most 
i '/     Wlioic  arc  you  le  peht  /Stanhope?     Voyez 
en<M)'(i  jour   a  quelque   arrangement   Tionnete? 
Have  you  made  any  acquaintances  among  the  young 
Fieuchmeu  who  ride  at  your  Academy  ;  and  who  aie 
thuy  ?     Send  me  this  sort  of  chit-chat  in  your  let- 
ters, which,  by  the  bye,  I  wish  you  would  honoui  me 
with  somewhat  oftener      If  you  frequent  any  of  the 
myriads  of  polite  Englishmen  who  infest  Pans,  who 
ai  o  they  ?     Have  you  finished  with  Abb6  Nollet,^  and 
arc  you  a  it,  fecit  of  all  the  piopeities  and  effects  of  air1? 
Were  I  inclined  to  quibble,  I  would  say,  that  the 
eflcctH  of  air,  at  least,  are  best  to  be  learned  of  Mar- 
cel.    IF  you  have  quite  done  with  l'Abb£  Nollet,  ask 
my  friend  l'Abb6  Sallierf  to  recommend  to  you  some 
meagre  philomath,  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and 
astronomy  ;  not  enough  to  absorb  your  attention,  and 
puzzle  your  intellects,  but  only  enough,  not  to  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  either.     I  have  of  late  been  a  sort 

*  Joaiv  Aritoino  Nollet  was  born  in  1700  He  distinguished  himself 
Uy  hirt  HcioiUihc  lectures  and  publications  from  an  early  age  until  his 

death,  m  1770. 

t  Gltuulo  Sallier,  an  active  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Acade- 
mie  dcs  Tnscnptions,  to  which  he  has  contributed  a  great  number  of 
interesting  essays  (vols  8-25)  He  was  born  in  1685,  and  died  in 
1761. 
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of  an  astronome  malgre  moi,  by  bringing  last  Monday, 
into  the  House  of  Loicls,  a  bill  for  reforming  our  pies- 
ent  Calendar,  and  taking  the  New  Style.    Upon  which 
occasion  I  was  obliged  to  talk  some  astronomical  jar- 
gon, of  which  I  did  not  understand  one  woid,  but  got 
it  by  lieait,  and  spoke  it  by  rote  from  a  master.     I 
wished  that  I  had  known  a  little  more  of  it  myself; 
and  so  ranch  I  would  have  you  know      But  the  great 
and  necessary  knowledge  of  all  is,  to  know  yourself 
and  others    this  knowledge  requires  gieat  attention 
and  long  expenence;  exert  the  former,  and  may  you 
have  the  latter  '    Adieu. 

P  S  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letteis  of 
the  27th  Febiuaiy,  and  the  2d  March,  JST  S     The  seal 
shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.    I  am  glad  that  you 
are  employed  in  Lord  Albemaile's  bureau;   it  will 
teach  you,  at  least,  the  mechanical  pait  of  that  busi- 
ngs, such  as  folding,  entering,  and  docketing  letters  ; 
fur  you  must  not  imagine  that  you  are  let  into  tliefin 
fin  of  the  coirespondence,  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  that  you 
should  at  your  age     However,  use  yourself  to  secrecy 
as  to  the   etters  you  either  read  or  write,  that  in  time 
you  may  be  trusted  with  secret,  very  secret,  separate, 
<fcc     I 


, 

am  sorry  that  this  business  interferes 
vi  h  your  riding,  I  hope  it  is  but  seldom  ;  but  I  in- 


a    t™  i 

all  the  masters  you  have  or  can  have. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  MENTIONED  to  you  some  time  ago,  a  sentence, 
winch  I  would  mo&t  earnestly  wish  you  always  to  letam 
in  yoiu  thoughts  and  obseive  in  youi  conduct.  It  is 
suaviter  in  modo,  fortifier  in  re  I  do  not  know  any  one 
rule  so  un exceptionally  useful  and  necessary  in  eveiy 
part  of  life.  I  shall  theiefore  take  it  for  my  text  to- 
day ,  and  as  old  men  love  pi  caching,  and  I  have  some 
right  to  pi  each  to  you,  I  heie  present  you  with  my 
sermon  upon  these  words.  To  pioceed  then  icgulaily 
and  pulpetically ;  I  will  first  show  you,  my  beloved, 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  two  memheis  of  my 
text,  suaviter  in  modo ,  fortifier  in  re  In  the  next 
place,  I  shall  set  forth  the  advantages  and  utility 
resulting  fiom  a  strict  observance  of  the  piecept 
contained  in  my  text ;  and  conclude  with  an  applica- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  suaviter  in  modo  alone  would 
degenerate  and  sink  into  a  mean,  timid  complaisance, 
and  passiveness,  if  not  supported  and  dignified  by  the 
f arbiter  in  re  ;  which  would  also  run  into  impetuosity 
and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and  softened  by  the 
suamter  in  modo  •  howevei,  they  aie  seldom  united, 
The  warm  cholenc  man  with  strong  animal  spirits 
despises  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  thinks  to  carry  all 
before  him  by  the  for  liter  in  re.  lie  may,  possibly, 
by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has 
only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  his  gen- 
eral fate  will  be  to  shock,  offend,  be  hated,  and  fail. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning,  crafty  man,  thinks  to 
gam  all  Ins  ends  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  only  he 
becomes  all  things  to  all  men;  he  seems  to  have  no 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts  the  piesent 
opinion  of  the  present  person ;  he  insinuates  himself 
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only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected,  and 
suiely  despised  by  eveiybody  else  The  wise  man 
(who  differs  as  inucli  from  the  cunning  as  fiom  the 
cholenc  man)  alone  joins  the  suaviter  in  modo  with 
the  fortiter  in  re 

Now  to  the  advantages  aiising  fiom  the  strict  ob- 
seivance  of  this  piecept.     If  you  are  in  authonty,  and 
have  a  right  to  command,  your  commands  delivered 
suavitei    in  modo  will   be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and 
consequently  well   obeyed,    wheieas,  if  given    only 
J 'oi liter,  that  is  brutally,  they  will  rathei,  as  Tacitus 
says,  be  mteipreted  than  executed     For  my  own  part, 
if  I  hid  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  in  a 
rough  insulting  manuei,  I   should   expect   that  in 
obeying  me  he  would  contiive  to  spill  some  of  it  upon 
me  ,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  it     A  cool,  steady 
resolution  should  show,  that  where  you  have  a  right  to 
command  you  will  be  obeyed;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  that  obedi- 
ence should  make  it  a  cheeiful  one,  and  soften,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority    If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  so- 
licit your  due,  you  must  do  it  suaviter  in  modo,  or  you 
will  give  those,  who  have  a  mind  to  lefuse  you  eithei, 
a  pretence  to  do  it  by  resenting  the  manner;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady  pereeveiance 
and   decent  tenaciousness,  show  the  fort  tier   in   re 
The  right  motives  are  seldom  the  true  ones  of  men's 
actions,  especially  of  Kings,  ministers,  and  people  m 
high  stations,  who  often  give  toimpoitumty  and  fear 
what  they  would  refuse  to  justice  or  to  merit.    By  the 
suamterinmodo  engage  their  heaits,  if  you  can-  at 
least,  prevent  the  pietence  of  offence:  but  take 


care 
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to  show  enough  of  t\\Q  fortiter  in  re  to  extort  fiom 
their  love  of  ease,  or  then  fear,  what  you  might  in  vain 
hope  foi  fiom  then  justice  or  good-nature.  People  in 
high  life  are  hardened  to  the  wants  and  disti esses  of 
mankind  as  surgeons  are  to  then  bodily  pains;  they 
see  nnd  hear  of  them  all  day  long,  and  even  of  so  many 
simulated  ones,  that  they  do  not  know  which  aie  real 
and  which  not  Othei  sentiments  are  therefoie  to  be 
applied  to  than  those  of  meie  justice  and  humanity, 
their  favour  must  be  captivated  by  the  suamter  in 
modo  -  their  love  of  ease  distuibed  by  unwearied  im- 
portunity, or  then  fears  wi  ought  upon  by  a  decent 
intimation  of  implacable,  cool  resentment :  this  is  the 
tiucfortitcr  in  re  This  piecept  is  the  only  way  I 
know  in  the  world  of  being  loved  without  being 
despised,  and  feaied  without  being  hated  It  consti- 
tutes the  dignity  of  chaiacter,  which  every  wise  man 
must  endeavour  to  establish 

Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  and  so  conclude 
If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  tem- 
pei,  which  unguaidedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet 
sallies  or  rough  expiessions,  to  either  your  superiors, 
your  equals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  nan  owly,  check 
it  carefully,  and  call  the  suaviter  in  modo  to  your  as- 
sistance :  at  the  fust  impulse  of  passion  be  silent  till 
you  can  be  soft.  Labour  even  to  get  the  command 
of  your  countenance  so  well,  that  those  emotions  may 
not  be  read  in  it:  a  most  unspeakable  advantage  m 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  complaisance,  no 
gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on 
your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery,  on 
other  people's,  make  you  lecede  one  jot  from  any 
point  that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ; 
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but  return  to  the  chaige,  persist,  persevere,  and  you 
will  find  most  things  attainable  that  aie  possible  A 
yielding,  timid  meekness  is  always  abused  and  insulted 
by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling ;  but  when  sustained 
by  the  fortiter  in  re,  is  always  lespected,  commonly 
successful  In  your  fnendships  and  connections,  as 
well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  mle  is  particularly  use- 
ful, let  youi  fiimuess  and  vigour  preserve  and  invite 
attachments  to  you;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  your 
maniiei  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  fuends  and  de- 
pendants fiom  becoming  youis-  let  youi  enemies  be 
disarmed  by  the  gentleness  of  your  mannei,  but  let 
them  feel  at  the  same  time  the  steadiness  of  your  just 
resentment,  foi  theie  is  gi eat  difference  between  bear- 
ing malice,  which  is  always  ungenerous,  and  a  lesolute 
self-defence,  which  is  always  prudent  and  justifiable. 
In  negotiations  with  foieigu  Ministers,  remember  the 
fortiter  inie;  give  up  no  point,  accept  of  no  expedi- 
ent, till  the  utmost  necessity  i educes  you  to  it,  and  even 
then  dispute  the  gi  ound  inch  by  inch ,  but  then,  while 
you  aie  contending  with  the  minister  fortiter  in  re,  re- 
mernbei  to  gain  the  man  by  the  suaviter  in  modo.  If 
you  engage  his  heart,  you  have  a  fair  chance  for  im- 
posing upon  his  understanding,  and  determining  his 
will  Tell  him  in  a  frank  and  gallant  manner  that 
your  ministerial  wi angles  do  not  lessen  your  persoiicil 
legard  for  his  merit;  but  that,  on  the  coutiary,  his 
zeal  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  master  increase  it; 
and  that  of  all  things  you  desire  to  make  a  good  friend 
of  so  good  a  seivant.  By  these  means  you  may  and 
will  very  often  be  a  gainer :  you  never  can  be  a  loser. 
Some  people  cannot  gain  upon  themselves  to  be  easy 
and  civil  to  those  who  are  either  their  rivals,  coinpeti- 
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tors,  or  opposeis,  though,  independently  of  those  ac- 
cidental cncumstances,  they  would  like  and  esteem 
ttiem  They  betray  a  shyness  and  an  awkwaidness 
^i  company  with  them,  and  catch  at  any  little  thing 
to  expose  them ,  and  so,  from  temporary  and  only  oc- 
Ga&ional  opponents,  make  them  then  peisonal  enemies. 
This  is  exceedingly  weak  and  detrimental,  as  indeed 
*s  all  liumoui  in  business;  which  can  only  be  earned 
On  successfully  by  unadulteiated  good  policy  and  right 
Reasoning.  In  such  situations  I  would  be  more  par- 
ticularly and  noblement  civil,  easy,  and  fiank,  with  the 
ftiaii  wliose  designs  I  traversed;  this  is  commonly 
called  generosity  and  magnanimity,  but  is,  in  truth, 
good  sense  and  policy  The  manner  is  often  as  im- 
portant as  the  mattei,  sometimes  more  so,  a  favour 
may  make  an  enemy,  and  an  injury  may  make  a 
friend,  according  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
tliey  are  severally  done  The  countenance,  the  ad- 
dress, the  words,  the  enunciation,  the  Graces,  add 
great  efficacy  to  the  suamter  in  modo,  and  great  dig- 
nity to  the  fortiter  in  re;  and  consequently  they 
deserve  the  utmost  attention 

From  what  has  been  said  I  conclude  with  this  ob- 
servation .  that  gentleness  of  manners,  with  firmness 
of  mind,  is  a  shoit  but  full  description  of  human 
perfection,  on  this  side  of  leligious  and  moral  duties: 
that  you  may  be  seriously  convinced  of  this  truth, 
and  show  it  in  your  life  and  conversation,  is  the  most 
sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  Yours. 
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London,  March  11,  O  S  1751 

MY  DEAE  FKIEND, 

I  RECEIVED  by  the  last  post  a  letter  from  Abbe* 
Guasco,  in  which,  he  joins  his  repiesentaiions  to  those 
of  Lord  Alheraaile,  against  yoiu     lemammg    any 
longei  in  youi  veiy  bad  lodgings  at  the  Academy, 
and,  as  I  do  not  find  that  any  advantage  can  arise  to 
you,  fiom  being  interne  in  an  Academy,  which  is  full 
as  far  fiom  the  nding-house,  and  fiom  all  your  other 
ma&teis,  as  youi  lodgings  will  probably  be,  I  agiee  to 
youi  lemovmg  to  an  Jitiel  garni ,   the  Abbd  will  help 
you  to  find  one,  as  I  desire  him  by  the  enclosed,  which 
you  will  give  him.     I  must,  howevei,  annex  one  con- 
dition to  your  going  into  pnvate  lodgings,  which  is  an 
absolute  exclusion  of  English  breakfasts  and  suppers 
at  them,  the  foirner  consume  the  whole  morning,  and 
the  latter  employ  the  evenings  very  ill,  in  senseless 
toasting  a  VAngkise  in  their  infernal   chuet.     You 
will  be  suie  to  go  to  the  ndmg-housc  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, that  is,  whenever  your  new  business  at  Lord 
Albemaile's  does  not  hinder  you     But  at  all  events,  I 
insist  upon  your  nevei  missing  Marcel,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the  bureaus 
in  Europe,  foi  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire 
tons  cespetUs  runs,  which,  though  in  arithmetical  ac- 
count, added  to  one  another  ad  ^'nfin^tum)  they  would 
amount  to  nothing,  m  the  account  of  the  woild  amount 
to  a  great  and  important  sum      Les  agr&mens  et  les 
graces,  without  which  you  will  never  be  anything,  aie 
absolute  y  made  up  of  all  those  nens,  which  are  more 
easily  felt  than  described     By  the  way,  you  may  take 
your  lodgings  for  one  whole  year  certain,  by  winch 
means  you  may  get  them  much  cheaper;  for  though 
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I  intend  to  see  you  here  in  less  than  a  year,  it  "will  be 
but  for  a  little  time,  and  you  will  letuin  to  Pans 
again,  where  I  intend  you  shall  stay  till  the  end  of 
April  twelvemonth,  1752 ;  at  which  time,  provided 
you  have  got  all  la  pohtesse,  les  manieres,  les  atten- 
tions, ct  les  graces  du  beau  monde,  I  shall  place  you  in 
sonic  business  suitable  to  your  destination. 

I  IULVC  received,  at  last,  your  piesent  of  the  cartoon 
from  Domimcliino,  by  Blanchet.  It  is  very  finely 
done ,  it  is  pity  that  he  did  not  take  in  all  the  figures 
of  the  original  I  will  hang  it  up,  where  it  shall  be 
your  own  again  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  Harte  is  retained  in  perfect  health  from  Corn- 
wall, and  has  taken  possession  of  his  prebendal  house 
at  "Windsor,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one.  As  I  daie 
say  you  will  always  feel,  I  hope  you  will  always  ex- 
press, the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship for  him.  Wnte  to  linn  frequently,  and  attend 
to  the  letters  you  receive  from  him.  He  shall  be  with 
us  at  Blackheath,  alias  Babiolef  all  the  time  that  I 
propose  you  shall  be  there,  which  I  believe  will  be  the 
month  of  August  next. 

Having  thus  mentioned  to  you  the  probable  time  of 
our  meeting,  I  will  prepare  you  a  little  for  it  Hatred, 
jealousy,  or  envy,  make  most  people  attentive  to  dis- 
cover the  least  defects  of  those  they  do  not  love ;  they 
rejoice  at  every  new  discoveiy  they  make  of  that  kind, 
and  take  care  to  publish  it.  I  thank  God,  I  do  not 
know  what  those  three  ungenerous  passions  are,  hav- 
ing never  felt  them  in  my  own  breast ;  but  love  has 

*  Lord  ChosterHeld's  villa  was  thus  surnamed  m  compliment  tc 
Madame  de  Moneoiweil.  See  in  the  Miscellaneous  Corresponded 
hia  letter  to  that  lady  of  July  8, 1749 
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just  the  same  effect  upon  me,  except  that  I  conceal, 
instead  of  publishing,  the  defects  which  my  attention 
makes  me  discover  in  those  I  love.  I  curiously  pry 
into  them ;  I  analyse  them ;  and,  wishing  eithei  to 
find  them  peifect  or  to  make  them  so,  nothing  escapes 
me,  and  I  soon  discover  eveiy  the  least  giaclatiou 
towards,  or  from,  that  peifection.  You  must  theie- 
foie  expect  the  most  ciitical  e&amen  that  evei  anybody 
underwent  •  I  shall  discover  your  least,  as  well  as 
your  gieatest  defects,  and  I  shall  veiy  freely  tell  you 
of  them,  Non  quod  odio  habeam,  sed  quod  amem  But 
I  shall  tell  them  you  tdte-d,-tete,  and  as  Micio,  not  as 
Demea, ;  *•  and  I  will  tell  them  to  nobody  else  I 
think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you  befoiehand,  where  I 
suspect  that  my  criticisms  are  likely  to  fall ;  and  that 
is  more  upon  the  outward,  than  upon  the  inwaid  man  : 
I  neither  suspect  your  heart  noi  youi  head ,  but,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  have  a  strange  distrust  of  your 
air,  your  addiess,  your  manners,  your  tournure,  and 
paiticulaily  of  your  enunciation  and  elegancy  of  style. 
These  will  be  all  put  to  the  tiial ;  for  while  you  aie  with 
me,  you  must  do  the  honours  of  my  house  and  table  ; 
the  least  inaccuiacy  or  in  elegancy  will  not  escape  me, 
as  you  will  find  by  a  look  at  the  time,  and  by  a  icmon- 
strance  afterwards  when  we  are  alone  You  will  see 
a  great  deal  of  company  of  all  sorts  at  Babwle,  and 
particulaily  foieigners.  Make  therefore,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  these  exterior  and  ornamental  qualifications 
your  peculiar  care,  and  disappoint  all  my  imaginary 
schemes  of  criticism.  Some  authors  have  criticised 
their  own  works  first,  in  hopes  of  hmdeiing  otheis 
fiom  doing  it  afterwards ;  but  then  they  do  it  them- 
*  See  the  Adelphi  of  Terence. 
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selves  with  so  much  tenderness  and  partiality  foi  their 
own  production,  that  not  only  the  production  itself, 
but  the  picvcntive  cuticism,  is  criticised  I  am  not 
one  of  those  authors ;  but,  on  the  contiaiy,  my  severity 
increases  with  my  fondness  for  my  work ;  and  if  you 
will  but  eilcclually  correct  all  the  faults  I  shall  find,  I 
will  insure  you  from  all  subsequent  ciiticisms  fiom 
other  quarters. 

Are  you  got  a  little  into  the  interior,  into  the  con- 
Htitutiou  of  tilings  at  Paris?     Have  you  seen  what 
you  have  seen  thoioughly?     For,  by  the  way,  few 
people  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear 
Kor  example:  if  you  go  to  Us  Invalides,  do  you  con- 
lonL  yourself  with  seeing  the  building,  the  hall  wheie 
three  or  four  hundred  cripples  dine,  and  the  galleries 
where   they  bo;    or  do  you  inform  yourself  of  the 
numbers,    the    conditions    of    their   admission,   their 
allow  a  nee,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  fund  by  which 
the  whole  is  supported?     This  latter  I  call  seeing,  the 
former  ia  only  staring.     Many  people  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  les  vacances,  to  go  and  see  the  empty  rooms, 
where  the  several  chambeis  of   the  Parliament  did 
Bit ;  which  rooms  are  exceedingly  like  all  other  large 
rooms :  when  you  go  there,  let  it  be  when  they  aie 
full;    see   and  hear  what  is  doing  in  them;   learn 
their   respective   constitutions,  jurisdictions,   objects, 
and  methods  of  proceeding;  hear  some  causes  tried 
in  every  one  of  the  different  chambers.     Approfon- 

disMZ  IBS  choses. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  at  Marquis 
do  St.  Germain's,*  of  whom  I  hear  a  very  good  char- 

*  At  that  time  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  the  Court 
of  France. 
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acter.  How  are  you  with  the  other  foreign  ministers 
at  Pans?  Do  you  frequent  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
or  Ambassadi  ess  ?  Have  you  any  footing  at  the 
Nuncio's  or  at  the  Inipenal  and  Spanish  Ambassa- 
doi's?  It  is  useful.  Be  more  paiticular  in  your 
letters  to  me,  as  to  your  manner  of  passing  your 
time,  and  the  company  you  keep  Where  do  you 
dine  and  sup  oftenest?  whose  house  is  most  your 
home  ?  Adieu.  Les  Graces,  les  Graces  ! 


London,  March  18,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  ACQUAINTED  you  in  a  former  lettei   that  I  had 

brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  collecting 

and   refoimmg  oui   piesent  calendar,  which   is  the 

Julian,  and  for  adopting  the  Giegonan.     I  will  now 

give   you  a  moie  particular  account  of   that  affair, 

from  which  reflections  will  naturally  occur   to  you 

that  I  hope  may  be  useful,  and  which  I  fear  you  have 

not  made.     It  was  notorious,  that  the  Julian  calendar 

was  erroneous,  and  had  overchaiged  the  solai  year 

with  eleven  days     Pope  Gregory  XIII.  collected 

this  eiror  •    his  lefoimed  calendar  was  immediately 

leceived  by  all  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe,  and 

afterwaids  adopted  by  all  the  Piotestant  ones,  except 

Eussia,  Sweden,  and  England      It  was   not,  in  my 

opinion,  very  honourable  for  England  to  lemain  m  a 

gross  and  avowed  eiror,  especially  in  such  company  : 

the  mconvemency  of  it  was  likewise  felt  by  all  those 

who  had  fbieign  coirespondences,  whether  political  or 

mercantile     I  determined,  therefore,  to  attempt  the 

reformation;  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers,  and  the 
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most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  Ml  for 
Unit   -purpose.     But  then  my  difficulty  began :  I  was 
tobrhip;  in  thib  bill,  winch  was  necessarily  composed 
of  law  jargon  and  astionomical  calculations,  to  both 
whu'h   I  am  an  utter  stranger      However,  it  was  ab- 
holutely  noct'n&ary  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  think 
(bat    I    knew  Homething  of  the  matter,  and  also  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  knew  something  of  it 
llu'Miholvi's,  which  they  do  not.     For  my  own  part,  I 
i-wild  just  as  noon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavoman  to 
I  bom  .m  aslionomy,  and  they  would  have  undeistood 
nil'  lull  UH  well ;  so  I  resolved  to  do  better  than  speak 
to   the  purpose,  and   to  please  instead  of  infoiming 
them.      L  gave  them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  ac- 
count of  calendars,  from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
Gi'egmiaii,  amusing  them  now  and  then  with  little 
cpiKotloH ,    but   I   was    particularly   attentive   to   the 
fhuii'o  of  my  words,  to  the  harmony  and  roundness 
of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.     This 
Huceeeded,  and  ever  will  succeed:  they  thought  I  m- 
foimccl,  because  I  pleased  them;  and  many  of  them 
mud,  thai  I  had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them, 
when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.    Loid 
Mwc'leBueld,  who  had  the  greatest  share  m  forming 
the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  in  Europe,*  spoke  afterwards  with 
in  fiui to  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intri- 
cate a  matter  would  admit  of;  but  as  his  words,  his 
pttriodB,  and  his  utterance,  were  not  near  so  good  as 
mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though 
moat   unjustly,  given  to  me.     This  will  ever  be  the 

*  U  eorge,  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield     In  November  1752  he  was 
unan  Imoualy  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  died  m  1764. 
VOL   II  9 
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case ,  eveiy  numerous  assembly  is  mob,  let  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  be  what  they  will  Meie 
reason  and  good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked  to  a  mob : 
their  passions,  their  sentiments,  then  senses,  and  their 
seeming  interests,  aie  alone  to  be  applied  to.  Undei- 
standing  they  have  collectively  none ,  but  they  have 
ears  and  eyes,  which  must  be  flattered  and  seduced ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  eloquence,  tuneful 
periods,  graceful  action,  and  all  the  various  paits  of 
oratory. 

When  you  come  into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you 
imagine  that  speaking  plain  and  unadorned  sense  and 
reason  will  do  your  business,  you  will  find  youiself  most 
grossly  mistaken.  As  a  speaker,  you  will  be  ranked 
only  according  to  your  eloquence,  and  by  no  means 
accoi  cling  to  your  mattei ,  everybody  knows  the  matter 
almost  alike,  but  few  can  adorn  it.  I  was  early  con- 
vinced of  the  impoitance  and  poweis  of  eloquence,  and 
from  that  moment  I  applied  myself  to  it  I  lesolved 
not  to  utter  one  word,  even  in  common  conversation, 
that  should  not  be  the  most  expressive  and  the  most 
elegant  that  the  language  could  supply  me  with  for 
that  purpose :  by  which  means  I  have  acquired  such  a 
certain  clegiee  of  habitual  eloquence,  that  I  must  now 
really  take  some  pains,  if  I  would  expiess  myself  very 
inelegantly.  I  want  to  inculcate  this  known  tiuth 
into  you,  which  you  seem  by  no  means  to  be  convinced 
of  yet — that  oinaments  are  at  present  your  only 
objects.  Your  sole  business  now  is  to  shine,  not  to 
weigh  Weight  without  lustre  is  lead.  You  had 
better  talk  trifles  elegantly,  to  the  most  trifling  woman, 
than  coarse  inelegant  sense  to  the  most  solid  man. 
You  had  better  return  a  dropped  fan  genteelly,  than 
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give  a  thousand   pounds  awkwardly;   and    you  Lad 
better  i  ('fuse  a  favour  gracefully,  than  giant  it  clumsily. 
Manner  is  all,  in  everything  •  it  is  by  manner  only 
that  you  can  please,  and  consequently  rise      All  your 
Greek    will   never   advance   you   from   Secretaiy   to 
Kuvoy,  01   from   Envoy  to    Ambassador;    but   your 
mltliv^,  your  manner,  your  air,  if  good,  very  probably 
may.     Marcel  can  be  of  much  more  use  to  you  than 
Aristotle      I  would,  upon  my  woid,  much  lathei  that 
you  had  Lord  Bolmgbioke's  style  and  eloquence,  in 
speaking   and  wilting,   than  all  the  learning  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  two 
Universities  united. 

Having  mentioned  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  style,  which 
is,   undoubtedly,  infinitely  supeiior   to  anybody's,  I 
would  have  you  read  his  woiks,  which  you  have,  over 
and  over  again,  with  paiticular  attention  to  his  style. 
Transcribe,  imitate,  emulate  it,  if  possible  •  that  would 
be  of  real  use  to  you  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
negotiations,   in    conversation;    with  that,  you   may 
juntly  hope  to  please,  to  peisuade,to  seduce,  to  impose; 
and  you  will  fail  in  those  ai tides,  in  propoition  as 
you  full  short  of  it      Upon  the  whole,  lay  aside,  during 
your  year's  lesidence  at  Paris,  all  thoughts  of  all  that 
dull  fellows  call  solid,  and  exert  your  utmost  caie  to 
acquire  what  people  of  fashion  call  shining.     Prenez 
rtclat  ct  U  brillant  d'un  galant  homme. 

Among  the  commonly- called  little  things  to  which 
you  do  not  attend,  your  handwriting  is  one,  which  is 
indeed  Bhamefully  bad,  and  illiberal,  it  is  neither  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  ot 
a  truant  schoolboy ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  you  have 
done  with  Abb6  Nollet,  pray  get  an  excellent  writing- 
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master,  since  you  think  that  you  cannot  teach  yourself 
to  write  what  hand  you  please ;  and  let  him  teach  you 
to  wnte  a  genteel,  legible,  libeial  hand,  and  quick,  not 
the  hand  of  a  procureur,  or  a  wntmg-mastei,  but  that 
sort  of  hand  m  which  the  first  Commis  in   foieign 
bureaus  commonly  wnte    for  I  tell  you  truly,  that 
weie  I  Lord  Albemaile,  nothing  should  remain  in  my 
bureau,  wntten  in  your  present  hand      Fioin  hand  to 
arms  the  tiansition  is  natural, — is  the  carnage  and 
motion  of  your  aims  so  too?    The  motion  of  the  arms 
is  the  most  material  part  of  a  man's  air,  especially  in 
dancing;  the  feet  aie  not  near  so  material      If  a  man 
dances  well  fiom  the  waist  upwards,  weais  his  hat  well, 
and  moves  his  head  pioperly,  he  dances  well.     Do  the 
women  say  that  you  dress  well  ?  for  that  is  necessary, 
too,  for  a  young  fellow      Have  you  un  goitt  vnf,  or  a 
passion  for  any  body  ?     I  do  not  ask  for  whom  •  an 
Iphigema  would  both  give  you  the  desiie,  and  teach 
you  the  means  to  please.  * 

In  a  fortnight  or  thiee  weeks  you  will  see  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  at  Paris,  m  his  way  to  Toulouse, 
where  he  is  to  stay  a  yeai  or  two.  Pray  be  veiy  civil 
to  him,  but  do  not  cairy  him  into  company,  except 
presenting  him  to  Lord  Albemarle ;  for,  as  he  is  not 
to  stay  at  Paris  above  a  week,  we  do  not  desire  that  lie 
should  taste  of  that  dissipation  :  you  may  show  him  a 
play  and  an  opeia  Adieu,  my  dear  child ! 


,..  -r-  London,  March  25. 0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FEIEND, 

WHAT  a  happy  peiiod  of  youi  life  is  this !  Pleas- 
ure is  now,  and  ought  to  be,  your  business.  While 
you  were  younger,  dry  rules,  and  unconnected  words, 
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wore  the  unpleasant  objects  of  your  labours  When 
you  grow  older,  the  anxiety,  the  vexations,  the  dis- 
appointments, inseparable  from  public  business,  will 
1041111-0  Uio  gieatest  share  of  your  time  and  attention, 
your  pleasures  may,  indeed,  conduce  to  your  business, 
ami  your  business  will  quicken  your  pleasuies;  but 
.still  your  time  must,  at  least,  be  divided  whereas 
now  it,  is  wholly  your  own,  and  cannot  be  so  well  em- 
ployoil  as  in  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  The  world 
IM  uo  w  I  ho  only  book  you  want,  and  almost  the  only 
i)no  you  ought  to  read  that  necessary  book  can  only 
bo  road  in  company,  m  public  places,  at  meals,  and 
in  rucllt'H.  You  must  be  in  the  pleasures,  in  older  to 
lenrn  the,  nuinncis  of  good  company  In  piemedi- 
lalod,  or  in  founal  business,  people  conceal,  01  at  least 
endeavour  to  conceal,  their  chaiacters;  whereas  pleas- 
uren  ( Uncover  them,  and  the  heart  breaks  out  through 
the  guard  of  the  understanding.  Those  are  often 
junpilious  moments  for  skilful  negotiators  to  improve 
In  your  destination  particularly,  the  able  conduct  of 
ploiiHuroH  is  of  infinite  use-  to  keep  a  good  table,  and 
to  do  the  honours  of  it  gracefully,  and  sur  le  ton  de  la 
botinc  coinpayniG,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign 
minisUT.  There  is  a  ceitain  light  table  chit-chat,  use- 
ful to  koop  off  improper  and  too  serious  subjects,  which 
in  only  to  be  learned  in  the  pleasures  of  good  company. 
In  truth,  it  may  be  trifling,  but  trifling  as  it  is,  a 
man  of  ports,  and  experience  of  the  world,  will  give 
an  agreeable  turn  to  it.  L'art  de  badiner  agreablement 
in  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

An  engaging  address,  and  turn  to  gallantry,  is  often 
of  very  great  service  to  foreign  ministers.  Women 
have,  directly,  or  indirectly,  a  good  deal  to  say  m  most 
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Couits  The  late  Loid  Stiaffoid*  governed,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  Court  of  Beilin,  and  made  his 
own  foitune,  by  being  well  with  Madame  cle  Wartem- 
berg,  the  fiist  King  of  Prussia's  mistress.  I  could 
name  many  other  instances  of  that  kind  That  soit  of 
agieeable  caquet  des  femmes,  the  necessary  foie-iunner 
of  closer  conferences,  is  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting 
women  of  the  fiist  fashion,  et  qui  donnent  le  ton  Let 
every  othei  book  then  give  way  to  this  great  and  neces- 
sary book,  the  Woild,  of  which  theie  are  so  many  vari- 
ous leadings,  that  it  requues  a  gieat  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  understand  it  well:  central y  to  all  other 
books,  you  must  not  stay  at  home,  but  go  abroad  to  lead 
it,  and,  when  you  seek  it  abroad,  you  will  not  find  it 
m  booksellers'  shops  and  stalls,  but  in  Courts,  in  hotels, 
at  entertainments,  balls,  assemblies,  spectciclcs,  &c 
Put  youiself  upon  the  foot  of  an  easy,  domestic,  but 
polite  familiarity  and  intimacy,  in  the  seveial  French 
houses  to  which  you  have  been  introduced  Culti- 
vate them,  frequent  them,  and  show  a  desne  of  be- 
coming enfant  de  la  mai&on  Get  acquainted  as  much 
as  you  can  with  les  gens  de  cour  :  and  observe,  care- 
fully, how  politely  they  can  differ,  and  how  civilly 
they  can  hate,  how  easy  and  idle  they  can  seem  in 
the  multiplicity  of  their  business ;  and  how  they  can 
lay  hold  of  the  propei  moments  to  cany  it  on,  in  the 
midst  of  then  pleasuies  Courts,  alone,  teach  versa- 
tility and  politeness ,  for  there  is  no  living  there  with- 
out them  Lord  Albemarle  has,  I  hear,  and  am  very 
glad  of  it,  put  you  into  the  hands  of  Messieurs  tie 
Bissy  Profit  by  that,  and  beg  of  them  to  let  you 

*  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  first  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the 
second  creation.    He  died  in  1739 
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attoiul  them  in  all  the  companies  of  Versailles  and 
Paris      One  of  them,  at  least,  will  naturally  cariy 
you  to  Madame  de  la  Valieres,  unless  he  is  discauled 
by  tins  time,  andGelliot5  retaken    Tell  them  frankly, 
quc  vous  ckerchez  &  vous  former,  quevous  etes  en  main 
do  mailres,  s'tfe  veulent  bien  s'en  donner  la  peine. 
You  i    profession  has  this  agieeable  peculiarity  in  it, 
which  is,  that  it  is  connected  with,  and  promoted  by 
nlwihurcH ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  thoiough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  polite  manners,  and  an  en- 
gaging addre&s,  are  absolutely  necessaiy     If  a  lawyer 
knows  his  law,  a  parson  his  divinity,  and  &  financier 
his  calculations,  each  may  make  a  figure  and  a  foitune 
in  his  piofcssion,  without  great  knowledge  of  the  woild, 
and  without  the  manneis  of  gentlemen.     But  your 
protcbHion   throws   you   into   all   the   intrigues,  and 
cabala,  as  well  as  pleasures,  of  Courts :  in  those  wind- 
ings and-  labyrinths,  a  knowledge  of  the  woild,  a  dis- 
c-eminent of  characters,  a  suppleness  and  veisatihty 
of  mind,  and  an  elegancy  of  manners,  must  be  your 
cluo  :  you  must  know  how  to  soothe  and  lull  the  mon- 
sters that  guard,  and  how  to  address  and  gain  the  fair 
that  keep,  the  golden  fleece.     These  are  the  aits  and 
the  accomplishments  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign 
minister ;  in  which  it  must  be  owned,  to  oui  shame, 
that  most  other  nations   out-do  the   English;   and, 
cottar  is  paribus,  a  French  minister  will  get  the  better 
of  an   English  one,  at  any  third  Court  in  Europe 
The  French  have  something  more  Iwnt,  moie  insinu- 
ating and  engaging  in  their  manner,  than  we  have. 
An  English  minister  shall  have  resided  seven  years 
at  a  Court,  without  having  made  any  one  personal 
*  A  famous  Opera-singer  at  Pans 
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connection,  there,  or  without  being  intimate  and  do- 
mestic in  any  one  house     He  is  always  tlie  English 
minister,   and  never  natuialized      Pie   receives   his 
01  dei s,  demands  an  audience,  wiites  an  account  of  it 
to  his  Court,  and  his  business  is  done.     A  French 
mimstei,  on  the  contiaiy,  has  not  been  six  weeks  at  a 
Couifc,  without  having,  by  a  thousand  little  attentions, 
insinuated  himself  into  some  degiee  of  favour  with 
the  Pimce,  his  wife,  his  mistiess,  his  favouiite,  and 
his   minister     He  has   established   himself  upon   a 
familiar  and  domestic  footing,  in  a  dozen  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  place,  wheie  he  has  accustomed  the 
people  to  be  not  only  easy,  but  unguaided  before 
him;   he  makes  himself  at  home  theie,   and   they 
think  him  so.     By  these  means  he  knows  the  interior 
of  those  Courts,  and  can  almost  write  prophecies  to 
his  own,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  cliai  acters, 
the  humours,  the  abilities,  or  the  weaknesses,  of  the 
actois     The  Cardinal  d'Ossat f  was  looked  upon  at 
Eome  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a  French  Cardinal , 
and  Monsieur  d'Avaux,f  wherever  he  went,  was  never 
considered  as  a  foieign  minister,  but  as  a  native,  and  a 
personal  friend     Mere  plain  tiuth,  sense,  and  knowl- 
edge, will  by  no  means  do  alone  in  Courts ;  art  and 
omameuts  must  come  to  their  assistance.     Humours 
must  be  flatteied,  the  molka  tempora  must  be  studied 

*  Arnaud  d'Ossafc,  afterwards  Cardinal,  negotiated  at  Eome  the 
reconciliation  of  Henri  IV  to  the  Holy  See  He  died  in  1004,  and 
his  Correspondence,  which  first  appeared  m  1624,  has  been  several 
times  reprinted 

t  Jean  Autoine,  Comte  d'Avaux,  was  the  plenipotentiary  of  France 
at  the  Conferences  of  N.meguen,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  in  Hol- 
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and  known  :  confidence,  acquiied  by  seeming  fiank- 
itess,  and  piofited  of  by  silent  skill.  And,  above  all, 
you  nuibt  gain  and  engage  the  lieait,  to  betray  the 
undei standing  to  yon.  HCB  tibi  erunt  artes 

Tlxo  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales/  who  was  moie 
beloved    lor  his  affability  and  good-natuie,  than  es- 
teemed for  his  steadiness  and  conduct,  has  given  con- 
cern to  many,  and  apprehensions  to  all      The  gieat 
diflercneo  of  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Pimce  Geoige, 
pH'sentH  the  prospect  of  a  ininonty;    a  clhagi eeable 
prospect  for  any  nation !     But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
is  most  probable,  that  the  King,  who  is  now  peifectly 
recovered  of  his  late  indisposition,  may  live  to  see  his 
gi  umlsou  of  ago.    He  is,  seriously,  a  most  hopeful  boy  . 
gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good  sound  sense     This 
event  IKIH  made  all  sorts  of  people  here  historians,  as 
well  UH  politicians     Our  histories  aie  lummaged  foi  all 
the   particular  circumstances  of  the  six  mmoiities  we 
have  had  since  the  conquest,  viz.  those  of  Hemy  III , 
l&lwiml  IH,  Richard  II,  Henry  VI,  Edwaid  V, 
tintl  JBclwarcl  VI. ;    and  the  reasonings,  the  specula- 
tions, the  conjectures,  and  the  piedictions,  you  will 
cattily  imagine,  must  be  innumerable  and  endless,  in 
thin  nation,  where  every  porter  is  a  consummate  poli- 
tician.    Doctor  Swift  says,  very  humorously,  "Every 
"  man  knows  that  he  understands  religion  and  politics, 
"though   he  never  learned  them;   but  many  people 
"  arcs  conscious  they  do  not  understand  many  other 
«  sciences,  from  having  never  learned  them  "    Adieu ! 

*  Frederick  Pimce  of  Wales  died  March  20,  1751 
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London,  Apul  7,  O  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FKIEKD, 

HEEE  you  have  all  together,  the  pocket-books,  the 
compasses,  and  the  pattems  When  youi  three  Giaces 
have  made  their  option,  you  need  only  send  me,  in  a 
lettei,  small  pieces  of  the  thiee  mohairs  they  fix  upon. 
If  I  can  find  no  way  of  sending  them  safely,  and  <li- 
lectly  to  Pans,  I  will  contnve  to  have  them  left  with 
Madame  Moiel,  at  Calais;  who,  being  Madame  Mon- 
conseil's  agent  there,  may  find  means  of  fuithering 
them,  to  your  three  ladies,  who  all  belong  to  your 
friend  Madame  Monconseil.  Two  of  the  tlnee,  I  am 
told,  are  handsome;  Madame  Polignac,  I  can  swear, 
is  not  so,  but  however,  as  the  woild  goes,  two  out  of 
thiee  is  a  very  good  composition. 

You  will  also  find  in  the  packet  a  compass  ung,  set 
round  with  little  diamonds,  which  I  advise  you  to 
make  a  present  of  to  Abbe  Guasco,  who  has  been  use- 
ful to  you,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  ,  as  it  is  a  mere 
bauble,  you  must  add  to  the  value  of  it  by  youi  man- 
ner of  giving  it  him  Show  it  him  fust,  and,  when 
he  commends  it,  as  piobably  he  will,  tell  him  that  it 
is  at  his  service,  et  que  comme  il  est  toujours  par  voie  et 
par  chermns,  il  est  absolument  necessaire  qu\l  ait  une 
boussole  All  those  little  gallantnes  depend  entirely 
upon  the  mannei  of  doing  them ;  as,  in  truth,  what 
does  not?  The  greatest  favouis  may  be  done  so  awk- 
waidly  and  bunglingly  as  to  offend;  and  disagi  ceable 
things  may  be  done  so  agieeably  as  almost  to  oblige. 
Endeavour  to  acqune  this  great  secret,  it  exists,  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
grand  secret  of  the  Alchymists  would  be  if  it  were, 
as  it  is  not,  to  be  found  This  is  only  to  be  learned 
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in  Courts,  whcie  clashing  views,  jailing  opinions,  and 
cordial   luilrods,  aie  softened,  and  kept  within,  decent 
lion  mta,  by  politeness  and  manners.     Frequent,  ob- 
Hurvo,  and  loam  Couita      Are  you  fiee  of  that  of  St. 
Cloud?     Ai  o  you  often  at  Versailles  9     Insinuate  and 
•wrif^lo  yourself  into  favour  at  those  places      L'Abbe 
do  la  Ville,  my  old  fuend,*  will  help  you  at  the  latter; 
your  thu'G  ladies  may  establish  you  in  the  former. 
The*  j*ood-bi ceding    de    la   Ville  et  de  la   Cour    are 
ihuvrenl, ;  but,  without  deciding  which  is  mtimsically 
the  bust,  tluit  of  the  Court  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
mjct'HHiuy  for  you,  who  are  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  rise 
iu  Courts.     In  two  yeais'  time,  which  will  be  as  soon 
as  you  are  fit  for  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  plant  you  in 
the  soil  of  a  young  Court  ^liere,  where,  if  you  have 
all    the  atldicbs,  the  suppleness,  and  veisatihty  of  a 
good  courlici,  you  will  have  a  gieat  chance  of  thriv- 
ing and  flemishing.    Young  favour  is  easily  acquired, 
if  the  ptopei  means  are  employed,  and  when  acquiied, 
it  IH  warm,  if  not  durable;  and  the  wairn  moments 
must  bo  snatched  and  improved      Qwtte  pour  ce  qui 
en  priti  arrwer  apr&s.     Do  not   mention   this   view 
of  mine   for  you,  to  any  mortal;  but  learn  to  keep 
your  own  secrets,  which,  by  the  way,  very  few  people 
eun  do. 

*  This  Abb6  do  la  Villc  was  born  about  the  year  1690  He  had  been 
tmK't'plor  to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  during  Ins  em- 
biuwy  at  Hit,  Hague,  and  in  1744  was  appointed  successor  to  the  Mar- 
ciuiH  in  WH  diplomatic  post,  although  with  the  inferior  rank  of  Envoy 
Lord  Clu'Hlorflolcl  speaks  highly  of  his  abilities  for  business,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  (September  29,  1752).  He  was  also  distinguished  in 
literature,  and  was  elected  in  1746  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 

l+ I^KlOh«terfteia  here  alludes  to  the  household  of  the  Princess 
Bowagor  ot  WaleB,  and  of  her  son,  afterwards  King  George  III 
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If  your  couise  of  expeiimental  philosophy  with 
Abbe  Nollet  is  ovei,  I  would  have  you  apply  to  Abbe* 
Salliei  foi  a  master  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of 
astionomy  and  geometry,  of  both  which  you  may 
know  as  much  as  I  desne  you  should,  in  six  months' 
time  I  only  desiie  that  you  should  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  present  planetaiy  system,  and  the  his- 
toiy  of  all  the  foimer  systems  Fontenelle's  PlumMe 
des  Mondes,  will  almost  teach  you  all  you  need  know 
upon  that  subject.  As  for  geometry,  the  seven  first 
books  of  Euclid  will  be  a  sufficient  poition  of  it  for 
you  It  is  light  to  have  a  general  notion  of  those 
abstruse  sciences,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  ignorant  of 
them,  when  they  happen,  as  sometimes  they  do,  to  be 
the  topics  of  couveisation ,  but  a  deep  knowledge  of 
them  requiies  too  much  time,  and  engrosses  the  mind 
too  much  I  lepeat  it  again  and  again  to  you,  Let 
the  gieat  book  of  the  woild  be  your  pimcipal  study. 
Nbcturnd  versate  manu,  versate  dmrnd  ;  which  may 
be  rendeied  thus  in  English .  Turn  ovei  men  by  day, 
and  women  by  night.  I  mean  only  the  best  editions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  at  Paris  of  my  speech  upon 
the  Bill  foi  the  reformation  of  the  present  calendar, 
or  whatevei  applause  it  may  have  met  with  here,  the 
whole,  I  can  assure  you,  is  owing  to  the  woids  and  to 
the  delivery,  but  by  no  means  to  the  matter ,  which, 
as  I  told  you  in  a  former  lettei,  I  was  not  master  of 
I  mention  this  again,  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
well-chosen  words,  haimonious  periods,  and  good  de- 
livery ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  Lord  Macclesfield's 
speech  was,  in  tiuth,  worth  a  thousand  of  mine  It 
will  soon  be  printed,  and  I  will  send  it  you  It  is 
very  mstiuctive.  You  say,  that  you  wish  to  speak 
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tut  lialf  as  well  as  I  did ,  you  may  easily  speak  full 
as  well  as  ever  I  did ,  if  you  will  but  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  same  objects  that  I  did  at  your  age, 
and  for  many  years  aftei wards;  I  mean  coricctn ess, 
purity  and  elegancy  of  style,  harmony  of  penods,  and 
gracefulness  of  dehveiy  Read  over  and  over  again 
"the  third  book  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  in  which  he  pai- 
"ticularly  treats  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  oiatory, 
they  aie  indeed  properly  oiatoiy,  for  all  the  rest  de- 
pends only  upon  common  sense,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  you  speak  upon.  But  if  you  would 
please,  peisuade,  and  prevail  in  speaking,  it  must  be 
by  the  oinamental  parts  of  oratory  Make  them, 
therefoie,  habitual  to  you;  and  resolve  nevei  to  say 
the  most  common  things,  even  to  your  footman,  but 
In  the  best  words  you  can  find,  and  with  the  best  ut- 
terance. This,  with  les  mam&res,  la  tournure,  et  les 
usages  du  beau  monde,  aie  the  only  two  things  you 
"want,  foitunately  they  are  both  in  your  power,  may 
you  have  them  both  !  Adieu. 


&  Londres,  ce  15  Avril,  V  S  1751 

CHER  AMI, 

COMMENT  vont  les  graces,  les  manicures,  les  agrd- 
mens,  et  tons  ces  petits  riens  si  ne*cessaires  pour  rendre 
un  homme  aimable  ?  Les  prenez  vous  ?  y  faites  vous 
des  piogrSs?  Le  grand  secret  c'est  1'art  de  plaire,  et 
c'est  un  art  qu'il  ne  tient  qu'^,  un  chacun  d'acque*nr, 
supposant  un  certain  fond  de  sens  commun  Un  tel 
TOUS  plait  par  tel  endroit ;  examinez  pourquoi,  faites 
eomnie  lui,  et  vous  plairez  par  le  m&ne  endroit  aux 
autres.  Pour  plaire  aux  femmes,  il  faut  6tre  conside're' 
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des  liommes      Et  pour  plaire  aux  homines,  il  faut 
sgavoir   plaire   aux   famines.     Les   femmes,  clont  la 
vamte  est  sans  contiedit  la  passion  dominante,  la  tiou- 
vent  flattie  par  les  attentions  d'un  liomine  qni   est 
geneialement  estim.6  parmi  les  homines     Quand  il  est 
maique'  a  ce  com,  elles  lui  donneut  le  corns,  c'est  ci  dire, 
la  mode     De  1'autie  cote,  un  homme  seia  estimable 
paimi  les  homraes,  sans  pouitant  £tre  amiable,  si  les 
femmes  n'y  out  pas  mis  la  dermere  mam     II  est  aussi 
ne*cessaiie  que  les  deux  sexes  travaillent  a  sa  peifection 
qu'a  son  etie;  portez  aux  femmes  le  mdnte  de  votre 
sexe,  vous  en  lapporterez  la  douceur,  les  agr&neus,  et 
les  giaces  du  leur,  et  les  liommes  qui  vous  estimoient 
seuleraent  auparavaut,  vous  aimeront  api6s.    Les  fem- 
mes sont  les  veritables  raffineuses  de  Tor  masculm ; 
elles  n'y  ajoutent  pas  du  poids  il  est  viai,  mais  elles  y 
dounent  Te"clat  et  le  bnllant     A  propos,  on  m'assuie 
que  Madame  de  Blot,*  sans  avon  des  traits,  est  jolie 
comme  uu  cceur,  et  que  nonobstant  cela,  elle  s'en  est 
tenue  jusqu'ici  sciupuleusement  a"  son  man,  quoiqu'il 
y  ait  cleja"  plus  d'un  an  qu'elle  est  marine.     Elle  n'y 
pense  pas ,  il  faut  decrotter  cette  femme  la".    Ddcrottez 
vous  done  tous  les  deux  re*cipioquement     Foi*ce,  assi- 
duites,  attentions,  legards  tendres,  et  declarations  pas- 
sionnees  de  votre  cote*,  produiiont  au  moms  quelque 
velleite"  du  sien      Et  quand  une  fois  la  vell^it6  y  est, 
les  oeuvres  ne  sont  pas  loin.f 

*  This  lady  was  the  sister  of  the  Comte  d'Hennery,  and  wife  of  M 
Chavigny  de  Blot,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  household  See 
a  note  to  the  letters  of  H  Walpole,  vol  v  p  391,  ed  1840  Madame 
du  Deffand  says  of  her  "  Sa  figure,  son  mainhen  en  imposent,  elle  a 
"  bf  aucoup  d'admirateurs  "  (To  H  Walpole,  April  17,  1774  ) 

>/)n  this  and  too  many  other  passages  of  the  same  most  blameable 
tendency,  the  Editor  ventures  to  refer  to  his  observation  at  the  close 
of  the  Preface, 
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Comme  je  vous  tiens  pour  le  piemier  juris-peritus 
et  pohtique  de  tout  le  corps  Geimanique,  je  suppose 
que  vous  aurez  lu  la  lettre  du  Roi  de  Piusse  &  1'Elec- 
teur  de  Mayence,  an  sujet  de  I'&ection  d'un  Eoi  des 
Remains,  et  de  1'autre  cote",  une  piece,  intituled,  Re- 
presentation impartiale  de  ce  qm  est  juste  ci  I'egard  de 
Selection  d'un  Roi  des  Roma%ns,  &c.  La  premiere  est 
tres  bien  dcnte,  mais  pas  fondle  sur  les  loix  et  les 
usages  de  TEmpire,  la  seconde  est  tics  mal  dcnte,  au 
moms  en  Fiangois,  mais  fondle  Je  crois  qu'elle  auia 
6t6  e*cnte  par  quelque  Allemand  qui  s'e'toit  mis  dans 
1'espnt  qu'il  entendoit  le  Fiancois  Je  suis  persuade" 
pourtant  que  I'ele'gance  et  la  delicatesse  de  la  lettie  du 
Roi  de  Prusse  en  imposeiont  aux  deux  tiers  du  public 
en  de*pit  de  la  solidite*  et  de  la  ve'rite'  de  1'autve  piece. 
Telle  est  la  force  de  1'elegance  et  de  la  delicatesse 

Je  souhaiteiois  que  vous  eussiez  la  bontd  de  me  de*- 
tailler  un  pen  plus  paiticuheiement  vos  alluies  S,  Pans 
Oil  est-ce  par  exemple  que  vous  dmez  tous  les  Vendre- 
clis,  avec  cet  aimable  et  icspectable  vieillaid  Fonte- 
nelle9  Quelle  est  la  maison  qui  est  pour  ainsi  dire 
vOtie  domicile  ?  Car  on  en  a  toujouis  une  oil  Ton  est 
plus  £tabli,  et  plus  a  son  aise  qu'ailleuis  Qui  sont  les 
jeunes  Frangois  avec  lesquels  vous  6tes  le  plus  lie"? 
Fie*quentez-vous  I'h6tel  d'Hollande;  et  vous  ^tes  vous 
fourr<5  encoie  dans  celm  du  Comte  de  Caunitz  ?*  Mon- 
sieur de  Pignatelli,  a-t-il  1'honneur  d'etre  du  nombre 
de  vos  serviteurs  ?  Et  le  Nonce  du  Pape  vous  a-t-il 
compns  dans  son  Jubil^  ?  Dites  rnoi  aussi  naturelle- 
ment  comment  vous  6tes  avec  Milord  Huntingdon  ,  le 
voyez  vous  souvent  ?  Le  cultivez  vous  ?  Re*pondez 

*  Afterwards  Prince,  and  Prune  Miuister  to  Maria  Theresa,  but  at 
this  period  her  Ambassador  at  Paris 
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specinquenient  a  toutes  ces  questions  dans  votie  pre- 
miere lettie. 

On  ine  dit  que  le  livre  de  Duclos  n'est  pas  a  la  mode 
a  Pans,  et  qu'on  le  critique  fuiieusement ;  c'est  ap- 
paremment  paice  qu'on  1'entend,  et  ce  n'est  plus  la 
mode  d'etre  intelligible.5  Je  respecte  innniment  la 
mode,  rnais  je  respecte  bien  plus  ce  livre,  que  je  trouve 
en  m€me  terns  viai,  solide,  et  bullant.  II  y  a  meme 
des  epigi  amines,  que  veut-on  de  plus? 

Le  Chevalier  Hotham  sera  paiti  (je  corapte)  de 
Pans  poui  son  sejour  de  Toulouse  J'espere  qu'il  y 
piendra  des  manieies,  au  moms  en  a-t-il  bien  besom. 
II  est  gauche,  il  est  taciturne,  et  n'a  pas  le  moindre 
entregent  qualites  pourtant  tres  n£cessaires  poui  se 
distmguer  ou  dans  les  affaiies,  ou  dans  le  beau  monde. 
Au  vi ai,  ces  deux  clioses  sont  si  lides,  qu'un  liomme 
ne  figurera  jamais  dans  les  affaires  qui  ne  sgait  pas 
buller  aussi  dans  le  beau  monde.  Et  pour  ie*ussir 
parfaitemeut  bien  dans  Tun  ou  dans  Fautre,  il  faut 
£tie  in  uirumque  paratus.  Puissiez  vous  1'etre,  mon 
clier  ami;  et  sur  ce,  nous  vous  donnons  le  bon  sou. 

P.  S  — Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  with  their  son, 
Loid  Mount]  oy,  will  be  at  Paris  next  week,  m  their 
way  to  the  south  of  Fiance.  I  send  you  a  little 
packet  of  books  by  them.  Pray  go  to  wait  upon  them 
as  soon  as  you  heai  of  their  ai  rival,  and  show  them 
all  the  attentions  you  can.f 

*  Tina  book  was  entitled  Considerations  sur  Us  Mceurs  du  Stick,  and 
comprised  a  satire  on  the  French,  nation  at  that  time  See  some 
further  remarks  upon  it  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letter  to  Madame  du 
Boccage  of  May  20,  1751 

f  William  Stewart,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  was,  in  1746,  promoted  to 
the  title  ol  Earl  of  Blessington,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Ohea- 
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London,  April  22,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FJRIEND, 

I  APPLY  to  you  now  as  to  the  gieatest  virtuoso  of 
this,  01  perhaps  any  other  age ,  one  whose  superior 
judgment  and  distinguishing  eye  hindered  the  King 
of  Poland  fiom  buying  a  bad  pictuie  at  Venice,  and 
whose  decisions  in  the  realms  of  virtu  aie  final  and 
without  appeal  Now  to  the  point  I  have  had  a  cata- 
logue sent  me,  d'une  vente  a  Vamiable  de  tableaux  des 
plus  grands  maitres  appartenans  au  Sieur  Ai  aiynon 
Aperen,  valet-de-chambre  de  la,  Reine,  sur  le  quai  de 
la  Megissene  au  coin  de  I'Arche  Marion.  Theie  I 
observe  two  large  pictuies  of  Titian,  as  descubed  in  the 
enclosed  page  of  the  catalogue,  No  18,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  purchase  upon  two  conditions  the  fiist  is, 
that  they  be  undoubted  onginals  of  Titian  in  good 
presei  vation ,  and  the  other,  that  they  come  cheap. 
To  asceitam  the  fust,  (but  without  disparaging  your 
skill,)  I  wish  you  would  get  some  undoubted  connois- 
seurs to  examine  them  caiefully;  and  if,  upon  such 
cutical  examination,  they  should  be  unanimously 
allowed  to  be  undisputed  originals  of  Titian,  and  well 
prescived,  then  comes  the  second  point,  the  price.  I 
will  not  go  above  two  hundred  pounds  steilmg  for  the 
two  together ;  but  as  much  less  as  you  can  get  thern 
for.  I  acknowledge  that  two  hundred  pounds  seems 
to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  two  undoubted  Titians  of 
that  size,  but,  on  the  othei  hand,  as  large  Italian 
pictures  aie  now  out  of  fashion  at  Pans,  wheie  fashion 
decides  of  everything,  and  as  these  pictures  aie  too 

terfield,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland     (Maly's  Life,  p    278,  8vo. 
ed  )    His  only  son,  Lord  Mountjoy,  died  in  early  youth  at  Pans,  and 
at  his  own  death,  in  1769,  his  titles  became  extinct 
VOL  II  10 
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large  for  common  looms,  they  may,  possibly,  come 
within  the  price  above  limited  I  leave  the  whole  of 
this  tiansaction  (the  price  excepted,  which  I  will  not 
exceed)  to  your  consummate  skill  and  prudence,  with 
piopei  advice  joined  to  them  Should  you  happen  to 
buy  them  foi  that  price,  cany  them  to  your  own 
lodgings,  and  get  a  fiame  made  to  the  second,  which  I 
obseive  has  none,  exactly  the  same  with  the  othei 
fiame,  and  have  the  old  one  new  gilt,  and  then  get 
them  carefully  packed  up,  and  sent  me  by  Rouen 

I  hear  much  of  your  con vei  sing  with  les  beaux 
espmts  at  Pans-  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  it  gives  a 
degiee  of  reputation,  especially  at  Paris;  and  their 
convex  sation  is  generally  instiuctive,  though  some- 
times affected.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  polite 
conversation  of  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  at 
Paris,  though  not  always  veiy  deep,  is  much  less 
futile  and  fnvolous  than  ours  heie  It  tin  us  at  least 
upon  some  subject,  something  of  taste,  some  point  of 
histoiy,  criticism,  and  even  philosophy,  which,  though 
probably  not  quite  so  solid  as  Mr  Locke's,  is  however 
better,  and  more  becoming  rational  beings,  than  our 
frivolous  dissertations  upon  the  weather  or  upon  whist 
Monsieur  Duclos*  obseives,  and  I  think  very  justly, 
qu\l  y  a  a  present  en  France  une  fermentation  univer- 
selle  de  la  raison  qui  tend  a  se  developper.  Whereas, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  here  that  fei mentation  seems 
to  have  been  over  some  years  ago,  the  spirit  evapo- 

*  Charles  Pmeau  Duclos  was  born  m  1704  Besides  the  Considtra- 
hons  sur  les  Mceurs,  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  he  was  the  author  of 
I'Histoire  de  Louu  XI,  M&moit es  Sfarets  des  Kbgnes  de  Louu  XIV  etde 
Louis  XV,  and  other  works  of  reputation  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau 
used  to  say  of  his  character,  that  he  was  un  homme  droit  ei  adroit  He 
died  at  Pans  in  1772 
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iated,  and  only  the  diegs  left  Moreover  Ics  beaux 
espiiits  at  Pans  aie  commonly  well-bied,  winch  ours 
veiy  frequently  are  not  with  the  former  your  manneis 
will  be  foimed,  with  the  lattei,  wit  must  geneially  be 
compounded  foi  at  the  expense  of  manneis  Aie  you 
acquainted  with  Manvaux,  who  has  certainly  studied, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  heart ,  but  who  lefmes 
so  much  upon  its  plis  et  rephs,  and  describes  them  so 
affectedly,  that  he  often  is  unintelligible  to  his  readers, 
and  sometimes  so  I  daie  say  to  himself?  Do  you 
know  Crcbillon  le  fils  9  He  is  a  fine  painter,  and  a 
pleasing  writer,  his  chaiacteis  are  admirable  and  his 
leflections  just.  Fiequent  these  people,  and  be  glad, 
but  not  pioud,  of  frequenting  them .  never  boast  of  it 
as  a  pi  oof  of  your  own  merit,  nor  insult,  in  a  manner, 
other  companies,  by  telling  them  affectedly  what  you, 
Montesquieu,  and  Fontenelle  were  talking  of  the  other 
day ,  as  I  have  known  many  people  do  here,  with 
regai  d  to  Pope  and  Swift,  who  had  never  been«  twice 
in  company  with  either :  nor  carry  into  other  com- 
panies the  tone  of  those  meetings  of  beaux  espnts 
Talk  liteiature,  taste,  philosophy,  &c.  with  them,  d  la 
bonne  heure;  but  then  with  the  same  ease,  and  more 
enjouement,  talk  pompons,  moires,  &e.  with  Madame 
de  Blot,  if  she  requires  it.  Almost  every  subject  in 
the  world  has  its  pioper  time  and  place;  in  which  no 
one  is  above  01  below  discussion.  The  point  is,  to  talk 
well  upon  the  subject  you  talk  upon ;  and  the  most 
trifling,  frivolous  subjects  will  still  give  a  man  of  parts 
an  opportunity  of  showing  them.  Uusage  du  grand 
monde  can  alone  teach  that.  This  was  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Alcibiades,  and  a  happy  one 
it  was ;  that  he  could  occasionally,  and  with  so  much 
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ease,  adopt  the  most  different,  and  even  the  most 
opposite  habits  and  manneis,  that  each  seemed  uatmal 
to  him  Prepare  youiself  for  the  great  world,  as  the 
athletes*  used  to  do  foi  their  exercises ;  oil  (if  I  may  use 
that  expiession)  your  mind  and  youi  manneis,  to  give 
them  the  necessaiy  suppleness  and  flexibility ,  stiength 
alone  will  not  do,  as  young  people  aie  too  apt  to  think 
How  do  your  exercises  go  on9  Can  you  manage  a 
pretty  vigorous  sauteur  between  the  pillais  ?  Aieyou 
got  into  stirrups  yet 9  Faites  vous  assaut  aui  armes  ? 
But  above  all,  what  does  Marcel  say  of  you  ?  Is  he 
satisfied?  Pi  ay  be  more  particular  in  your  accounts 
of  youiself;  foi  though  I  have  frequent  accounts  of 
you  fiona  others,  I  desire  to  have  youi  own  too.  Adieu  ! 

Yours  truly  and  tendeily 


London,  Maj  2,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Two  accounts,  which  I  have  very  lately  received  of 
you,  from  two  good  judges,  have  put  me  into  great 
spurts ;  as  they  have  given  me  reasonable  hopes,  that 
you  will  soon  acquire  all  that  I  believe  you  want ,  I 
mean  the  air,  the  address,  the  graces,  and  the  manners 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  As  these  two  pictures  of  you  are 
very  unlike  that  which  I  received,  and  sent  you  some 
months  ago,  I  will  name  the  two  painters :  the  first  is 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  Monsieur 
D'Aillon  His  picture  is,  I  hope,  like  you ;  for  it  is 
a  very  good  one  Monsieur  Tollot's  is  still  a  better ; 
and  so  advantageous  a  one,  that  I  will  not  send  you  a 
copy  of  it,  for  fear  of  making  you  too  vain.  So  far  I 
will  tell  you,  that  there  was  only  one  but  in  either  of 
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their  accounts ;  and  it  was  tins  I  gave  D'Aillon  the 
question,  ordinary  and  extraordmaiy,  upon  the  im- 
portant aiticle  of  Manneis,  and  extorted  this  from, 
him  •  Mais,  si  vous  voulez,  il  ha  manque  encore  ce  der- 
nier beau  verms  qui  releve  les  couleurs,  et  qui  donne 
I3 eclat  cl  la  piece  Comptez  gu'il  I' aura,  il  a  trop  dj es- 
prit pour  n'en  pas  connoitre  tout  le  pm,  et  je  me 
trompe  bien,  ou  plus  d'une  personne  travaille  ci  le  lui 
donner  Monsieui  Tollot  says,  II  ne  lui  manque  ab- 
solument  pour  ctre  tout  ce  que  vous  souhaitez  qu'ilsoit, 
que  ces  petits  riens,  ces  graces  de  detail,  cette  aisance 
amiable,  que  I'usage  da  grand  monde  peut  scul  lui 
donner  A  cet  egard  on  m'assure  qu'il  est  en  de  bonnes 
mains,  je  ne  sgais  si  on  ne  veut  pas  dire  par  Iti  dans 
de  beaui  bras  Without  entering  into  a  nice  discus- 
sion of  the  last  question,  I  congratulate  you  and  my- 
self upon  your  being  so  near  that  point  which  I  so 
anxiously  wish  you  may  airive  at  I  am  sure,  that  all 
your  attention  and  endeavouis  will  be  excited,  and, 
if  exeited,  they  will  succeed  Mr.  Tollot  says,  that 
you  aie  inclined  to  be  fat ,  but  I  hope  you  will  decline 
it  as  much  as  you  can ;  not  by  taking  anything  cor- 
rosive to  make  you  lean,  but  by  taking  as  little  as  you 
can  of  those  things  that  would  make  you  fat  Drink 
no  chocolate,  take  your  coffee  without  cieam ;  you  can- 
not possibly  avoid  suppers  at  Pans,  unless  you  avoid 
company  too,  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  you 
do ;  but  eat  as  little  at  supper  as  you  can,  and  make 
even  an  allowance  for  that  little  at  your  dinners  Take, 
occasionally,  a  double  dose  of  riding  and  fencing ;  and 
now  that  the  summer  is  come,  walk  a  good  deal  in  the 
Tuillenes :  it  is  a  real  mconveniency  to  anybody  to  be 
fat ;  and  besides,  it  is  ungraceful  for  a  young  fellow. 
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A  propos,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
chaiged  Tollot  to  attend  particularly  to  your  utterance 
and  diction — two  points  of  the  utmost  irapoitance 
To  the  fiist  he  says,  II  ne  s'enonce  pas  mal,  mats  il 
seroit  ct  soukaiter  qu'il  le  jit  encore  tmeux  ;  et  il  s1  ex- 
prime  avec  plus  de  feu  que  $  elegance  L' usage  de  la 
bonne  compagme  mettra  aussi  ordre  a  tout  cela.  These, 
I  allow,  aie  all  little  things  separately;  but,  aggie- 
gately,  they  make  a  most  important  and  great  article 
in  the  account  of  a  gentleman  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons you  can  nevei  make  a  figuie,  without  elegancy 
of  style  and  gracefulness  of  utteiance;  and  you  can 
never  succeed  as  a  com  tier  at  your  own  Couifc,  01  as  a 
minister  at  any  other,  without  those  innumerable  j?e£ifc 
nens  dans  les  mameres,  et  dans  les  attentions  Mr 
Yorke  is  by  this  time  at  Pans ,  make  youi  couit  to  him, 
but  not  so  as  to  disgust  m  the  least  Loid  Alberaaile, 
who  may  possibly  dislike  youi  consideiing  Mr  Yorke 
as  the  man  of  business,  and  him  as  only  pour  01  ner 
la  scene  Whatevei  your  opinion  may  be  upon  that 
point,  take  care  not  to  let  it  appear ;  but  be  well  with 
them  both,  by  showing  no  public  pieference  to  either 
Though  I  must  necessarily  fall  into  repetitions,  by 
ti eating  the  same  subject  so  often,  I  cannot  help  lec- 
ommeuding  to  you  again  the  utmost  attention  to  youi 
an  and  address  Apply  youi  self  now  to  Mai  eel's  lect- 
ures, as  diligently  as  you  did  formeily  to  Professor 
Mascow's ;  desire  him  to  teach  you  every  genteel  atti- 
tude, that  the  human  body  can  be  put  into ;  let  him 
make  you  go  in  and  out  of  his  room  frequently,  and 
piesent  yourself  to  him,  as  if  he  were  by  tuius  differ- 
ent pei sons ;  such  as  a  minister,  a  lady,  a  superior,  an 
equal,  an  inferior,  <fec.  Learn  to  sit  genteelly  in  dif- 
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ferent  companies;  to  loll  genteelly,  and  with  good 
manners,  in  those  companies  where  you  are  author  - 
ized  to  be  fiee;  and  to  sit  up  lespectfully  where  the 
same  freedom  is  not  allowable  Learn  even  to  com- 
pose your  countenance  occasionally  to  the  respectful, 
the  cheeiful,  and  the  insinuating  Take  particular 
care  that  the  motions  of  your  hands  and  arms  be  easy 
and  graceful,  for  the  genteelness  of  a  man  consists 
more  in  them  than  in  anything  else,  especially  in  his 
dancing  Desiie  some  women  to  tell  you  of  any  little 
awkwardness  that  they  observe  in  your  carriage  they 
are  the  best  judges  of  those  things,  and  if  they  are 
satisfied,  the  men  will  be  so  too  Think  now  only  of 
the  decorations  Aie  you  acquainted  with  Madame 
Geoffrarn,*  who  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  who,  I 
am  rnfoimed,  receives  only  the  veiy  best  company  in 
her  house  ?  Do  you  know  Madame  Dupm,  who,  I 
remember,  had  beauty,  and  I  hear  has  wit  and  read- 
ing 9  j-  I  could  wish  you  to  converse  only  with  those 
who,  either  from  their  rank,  their  merit,  or  their 

*  Mane  Therese  Rodct,  born  in  1699,  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
M  Geoffram  "  On  a  pre"teudu,"  says  M  de  Laporte,  "  que  c'e'tait  cet 
"homme  bon  et  simple  qui  lisant  toujours  lo  mfime  volume  s'aperce- 
"vait  seulement  de  temps  fi  autre  que  1'auteur  se  re'pe'tait  un  peu!" 
Madame  Geoffram  was  of  a  very  different  character  she  collected 
around  her  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  circles  of  her  day,  and 
held  what  her  enemies  called  le  Bureau  d'JEspnt  Horace  Walpole 
says  of  her  "  I  think  she  has  one  ot  the  best  understandings  I  ever 
"met,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world  "  (To  Lady  Hervey,  Oct 
8,  1765  )  She  died  m  1777 

t  Madame  Dupm,  the  wife  of  a  Fermier  Gtnkral,  had  a  considera- 
ble taste  for  literature.  Fontenelle  and  Manvaux,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  used  to  meet  at  her  table  both  at  Paris 
and  at  Chenonceaux.  An  account  of  her  life  at  the  latter  is  given 
m  Rousseau's  Confessions,  and  he  adds,  "j'y  devins  gras  comme 
"  un  mome  "  At  her  death  m  1800,  she  was  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age 
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beauty,  require  constant  attention ,  for  a  young  man 
can  never  improve  in  company  where  lie  thinks  he 
may  neglect  himself  A  new  bow  must  be  constantly 
kept  bent ,  when  it  grows  older,  and  has  taken  the 
right  tuin,  it  may  now  and  then  be  relaxed. 

I  have  this  moment  paid  your  diaft  of  89Z  155  ,  it 
was  signed  in  a  very  good  hand ,  which  proves  that  a 
good  hand  may  be  wntten  without  the  assistance  of 
magic.  Nothing  provokes  me  much  rnoie,  than  to 
hear  people  indolently  say,  that  they  cannot  do,  what 
is  in  everybody's  powei  to  do,  if  it  be  but  in  their 
will  Adieu ! 

London,  May  6,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

THE  best  authois  aie  always  the  seveiest  critics  of 
their  own  works;  they  ievise,  collect,  file,  and  polish 
them,  till  they  think  they  have  bi  ought  them  to  per- 
fection Considering  you  as  my  work,  I  do  not  look 
upon  myself  as  a  bad  author,  and  am  therefore  a 
severe  cutic.  I  examine  nariowly  into  the  least  mac- 
cm  acy  01  inelegancy,  in  order  to  correct,  not  to  ex- 
pose them,  and  that  the  work  may  be  perfect  at  last. 
You  aie,  I  know,  exceedingly  improved  m  your  air, 
addiess,  and  manneis,  since  you  have  been  at  Pans,  | 

but  still  there  is,  I  believe,  loom  for  farther  impiove- 
ment,  before  you  come  to  that  perfection  which  I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  seeing  you  arrive  at  •  and  till  that 
moment,  I  must  continue  filing  and  polishing.  In  a 
lettei  that  I  leceived  by  last  post,  from  a  friend  of 
yonis  at  Paris,  there  was  this  paragraph :  Sansflatterie,  \ 

fai  Vlionn&ur  de  vous  assure?'  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  \ 

reussit  ^c^  au  delcL  de  ce  qu'on  attendroit  d'une  per-  ' 

sonne  de  son  dge;  il  voit  tres  bonne  compagme,  et  ce  \ 
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petit  ton,  qu'on  ?  egardoit  d'abord  comme  un  peu  decide 
et  un  peu  brusque,  n'est  Tien  moms  que  cela,  parcequ'il 
est  I'effet  de  la  franchise,  accompagnee  de  la  pohtesse 
et  de  la  deference  Ils'etudie  aplaire,  et  il  y  reussit. 
Madame  de  Pmsieux*  en  parloit  I'autre  jour  afoec 
complaisance  et  inter  et:  vous  en  serez  content  a  tons 
egards  This  is  extremely  well,  and  I  lejoice  at  it  one 
little  CD  cumstance  only  may,  and  I  hope  will,  be  altered 
foi  the  better  Take  pains  to  undeceive  those  who 
thought  that  petit  ton  unpeu  decide  et  unpeu  brusque  ; 
as  it  is  not  meant  so,  let  it  not  appear  so  Compose 
your  countenance  to  an  an  of  gentleness  and  douceur, 
use  some  expiessions  of  diffidence  of  youi  own  opinion, 
and  deference  to  other  people's,  such  as,  s\l  m'est 
permis  de  le  dire — -je  croirois — ne  sei  oit-ce  pas  plutdt 
comme  cela?  Au  moinsfai  tout  lieu  de  me  defter  de 
moi-meme  •  such  mitigating,  engaging  words  do  by  no 
means  weaken  your  argument ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
make  it  more  powerful,  by  making  it  more  pleasing 
If  it  is  a  quick  and  hasty  manner  of  speaking  that 
people  mistake  pour  decide  et  brusque,  prevent  their 
mistakes  foi  the  future,  by  speaking  more  delib- 
erately, and  taking  a  softer  tone  of  voice  as  in 
this  case  you  are  fiee  fiom  the  guilt,  be  fiee  from 
the  suspicion  too  Mankind,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  is  moie  go  veined  by  appearances,  than  by  leah- 
ties :  and,  with  regard  to  opinion,  one  had  better  be 
really  rough  and  hard,  with  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
ness and  softness,  than  just  the  reveise  Few  people 
have  penetration  enough  to*  discovei,  attention  enough 
to  observe,  or  even  concern  enough  to  examine,  be- 

*  The  Marquis  de  Puisieux  was  at  this  time  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs 
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yoncl  the  extenor;  they  take  their  notions  fiom  the 
suiface,  and  go  no  deeper;  they  commend,  as  the 
gentlest  and  best-natuied  man  in  the  woild,  that  man 
who  has  the  most  engaging  exterior  manner,  though 
possibly  they  have  been  but  once  in  Ins  company 
An  air,  a  tone  of  voice,  a  composure  of  countenance 
to  mildness  and  softness,  which  are  all  easily  acquired, 
do  the  business ,  and  without  faither  examination,  and 
possibly  with  the  contiary  qualities,  that  man  is  reck- 
oned the  gentlest,  the  modestest,  and  the  best-natuiecl 
man  alive.  Happy  the  man  who,  with  a  certain  fund 
of  paits  and  knowledge,  gets  acquainted  with  the 
world  eaily  enough  to  make  it  his  bubble,  at  an  age 
when  most  people  aie  the  bubbles  of  the  woild '  for 
that  is  the  common  case  of  youth.  They  giow  wiser, 
when  it  is  too  late ;  and  ashamed  and  vexed  at  having 
been  bubbles  so  long,  too  often  tuiii  knaves  at  last. 
Do  not  theiefoie  trust  to  appearances  and  outside 
yomself,  but  pay  othei  people  with  them ,  because 
you  may  be  suie  that  nine  in  ten  of  mankind  do,  and 
evei  will,  tiust  to  them  This  is  by  no  means  a  crim- 
inal 01  blameable  simulation,  if  not  used  with  an  ill 
intention.  I  am  by  no  means  blameable  in  desiring 
to  have  other  people's  good  word,  good  will,  and  affec- 
tion, if  I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  them.  Your  heart,  I 
know,  is  good,  your  sense  is  sound,  and  your  knowl- 
edge extensive  What  then  remains  for  you  to  do? 
Nothing  but  to  adoin  those  fundamental  qualifica- 
tions, with  such  engaging  and  captivating  manneis, 
softness,  and  gentleness,  as°  will  endear  you  to  those 
who  are  able  to  judge  of  your  real  merit,  and  which 
always  stand  in  the  stead  of  merit  with  those  who  are 
not.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  recommend  to  you  le 
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fade  doucereux,  the  insipid  softness  of  a  gentle  fool 
no,  assert  your  own  opinion,  oppose  other  people's 
when  wiong;  but  let  youi  mannei,  yom  an,  your 
terms,  and  your  tone  of  voice,  be  soft  and  gentle,  and 
that  easily  and  naturally,  not  affectedly.  Use  pallia- 
tives when  you  contradict ,  such  as,  I  may  be  mistaken, 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe,  I  should  rather  think,  &c. 
Finish  any  argument  01  dispute  with  some  little  good- 
humouied  pleasantly,  to  show  that  you  are  neither 
hurt  yourself,  nor  meant  to  hint  youi  antagonist,  for 
an  argument  kept  up  a  good  while  often  occasions  a 
temporary  alienation  on  each  side  Pi  ay  ob&ei  ve  par- 
ticulaily,  in  those  French  people  who  are  distinguished 
by  that  charactei,  cette  douceur  de  mcews  et  de  ma- 
nidres,  which  they  talk  of  so  much,  and  value  so 
justly,  see  in  what  it  consists;  in  meie  trifles,  and 
most  easy  to  be  acquired,  wheie  the  lieait  is  really 
good  Imitate,  copy  it,  till  it  becomes  habitual  and 
easy  to  you  Without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  take  it 
to  be  the  only  thing  you  now  want :  nothing  will 
soonei  give  it  you  than  a  leal  passion,  or,  at  lea&t,  un 
gout  vif,  for  some  woman  of  fashion ,  and,  as  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  this 
time,  you  aie  consequently  in  the  best  school  Be- 
sides this,  if  you  were  to  say  to  Lady  Hei  vey,  Madame 
Monconseil,  or  such  others  as  you  look  upon  to  be 
your  friends,  On  dit  quefai  un  certain  petit  ton  trop 
decide  et  trop  brusque,  V intention pourtant  n'y  est  pas  ; 
corrigez  moi,  je  vous  en  supplie,  et  chdtiez  moi  m£me 
publiquement  quand  vous  me  trouverez  sur  le  fait. 
Ne  me  passez  men,  powsez  votre  critique  jusqu'ci  I'ex- 
ces;  unjuge  aussi  eclair  e  est  en  droit  d'etre  severe,  et 
je  vous  promets  que  le  coupable  tdchera  de  se  comger. 
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Yesterday  I  had  two  of  your  acquaintances  to  dine 
with  me,  Baion  B  and  his  companion  Monsieur  S 
I  cannot  say  of  the  foiraer,  qu'il  est  petn  cle  graces; 
and  I  would  latliei  advise  him  to  go  and  settle  quietly 
at  home,  than  to  think  of  impiovmg  himself  by  further 
tiavels      Ce  riest  pas  le  bois  dont  on  en  fait      His 
companion  is  much  better,  though  he  has  a  stiong 
tocco  cli  tedesco     They  both  spoke  well  of  you,  and 
so  fai  I  liked  them  both      Comment  vont  nos  affaires 
avec  I'cnmable  petite  Blot  %    Se  prete-t-elle  a  vos  fleu- 
rettes,  etes  vous  cense  etre  sur  les  rangs  %     Madame 
Dupin  est-elle  votre  Madame  de  Lursay,  et  fait-ette 
quelquefois  des  nc&uds  ?     Senez  vous  son  Meilcour  % 
Mile  a,  dit  on,  de  la  douceur,  de  V esprit,  des  mameres  ; 
il  y  a  a  apprendre  dans  un  tel  apprentissage       A 
woman  like  hei,  who  has  always  pleased,  and  often 
been  pleased,  can  best  teach  the  art  of  pleasing — that 
ait  without  which  ogni  fatica  e  vana      Mai  eel's  lect- 
ures aie  no  small  part  of  that  ait    they  aie  the  en- 
gaging forei  uuner  of  all  other  accomplishments    DJ  ess 
is  also  an  aiticle  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  neglect  it    it  helps  in  the  premier  aloi  d,  which 
is  often  decisive      By  dress,  I  mean  your  clothes  being 
well  made,  fitting  you,  in  the  fashion  and  not  above 
it    youi  hair  well  clone,  and  a  general  cleanliness  and 
spiuceness  in  your  person      I  hope  you  take  infinite 
care  of  your  teeth     the  consequences  of  neglecting 
the  mouth  aie  serious,  not  only  to  one's-self  but  to 
otheis.     In  shoit,  my  dear  child,  neglect  nothing;  a 
little  moie  will  complete  the  whole     Adieu !     I  have 
not  heard  from  you  these  three  weeks,  which  I  think 
a  gieat  while 
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London,  May  10,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  RECEIVED  yesteiday,  at  the  same  time,  yom  letteis 
of  the  4tli  and  the  llth,  JST  S ,  and  being  much  moie 
caieful  of  my  comims&ions  than  you  aie  of  youis,  I 
do  not  delay  one  moment  sending  you  my  final  in- 
structions concerning  the  pictmes  The  Man  you 
allow  to  be  a  Titian,  and  in  good  presei  vation ,  the 
Woman  is  an  indiffeient  and  a  damaged  pictme,  but, 
as  I  want  them  foi  fuinituie  foi  a  particular  room, 
companions  aie  necessary,  and  theiefoie  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  Woman,  for  better  for  worse,  upon  account 
of  the  Man ,  and  if  she  is  not  too  much  damaged,  I 
can  have  hei  tolerably  repaired,  as  many  a  fine  woman 
is,  by  a  skilful  hand  heie;  but  then  I  expect  the  Lady 
should  be,  in  a  mannez,  thrown  into  the  bargain  with 
the  Man;  and  in  this  state  of  affans,  the  Woman 
being  woith  little  or  nothing,  I  will  not  go  above 
fouiscoie  louis  for  the  two  together.  As  for  the  Rem- 
biandt  you  mention,  though  it  is  very  cheap,  if  good, 
I  do  not  care  for  it  I  love  la  belle  nature  Rem- 
brandt paints  caricatures.  Now  foi  your  own  com- 
missions, which  you  seem  to  have  foi  gotten  You 
mention  nothing  of  the  patterns  which  you  received 
by  Monsieur  Tollot,  though  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter,  which  you  must  have  had  before  the  date  of 
your  last,  that  I  should  stay  till  I  received  the  patteins 
pitched  upon  by  your  ladies ;  for  as  to  the  instructions 
which  you  sent  me  in  Madame  Monconseil's  hand,  I 
could  find  no  mohairs  m  London  that  exactly  answered 
that  description.  I  shall,  therefore,  wait  till  you  send 
me  (which  you  may  easily  do  in  a  letter)  the  patteins 
chosen  by  your  three  Graces. 
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I  would,  by  all  means,  have  you  go  now  and  then, 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  Marechal  Coigny's,*  at  Orli  • 
it  is  but  a  proper  civility  to  that  family,  which  has 
been  particularly  civil  to  you ;  and,  moreover,  I  would 
have  you  familianse  yoniself  with,  and  learn  the  in- 
tenor  and  domestic  manners  of,  people  of  that  lank 
and  fashion      I  also  desne  that  you  will  frequen  t  Ver- 
sailles and  St  Cloud,  at  both  which  Courts  you  have 
been  leceived  with  distinction      Profit  by  that  distinc- 
tion, and  fainihaii&e  yourself  at  both      Gieat  Courts 
are  the  seats  of  true  good-bi  ceding-  you  are  to  live  at 
Couits,  lose  no  time  in  learning  them      Go  and  stay 
sometimes  at  Versailles  foi  thiee  01  fom  days,  wheie 
you  will  be  domestic  in  the  best  families,  by  means  of 
youi  fnend  Madame  de  Pui&ieux,  and  mine,  I/Abbd  de 
la  Ville     Go  to  the  King's  and  the  Dauphin's  levies, 
and  distinguish  youi&elf  fiom  the  lest  of  your  country- 
men, who,  I  daie  say,  never  go  there  when  they  can 
help  it     Though  the  young  Fienchmen  of  fashion  may 
not  be  woith  forming  intimate  connections  with,  they 
are  well  worth  making  acquaintance  of;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  avoid  it,  frequenting  so  many  good 
French  houses  as  you  do,  where,  to  be  sure,  many  of 
them  come     Be  cautious  how  you  contract  friendships, 
but  be  desirous,  and  even  industrious,  to  obtain  an 
universal  acquaintance     Be  easy,  and  even  forward, 
in  making  new  acquaintances .  that  is  the  only  way  of 
knowing  manners  and  chaiacters  in  general,  which  is  at 
present  your  great  object     You  are  enfant  de  famille 
in  thiee  Ministers'  houses;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  foot- 

*  Francois  Comte  de  Coigny  distinguished  himself  by  his  victories 
over  the  Imperial  forces  at  Parma  and  at  Guastalla  in  1734  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  m  1741,  and  to  a  Dukedom  m  1747  and 
died  in  1759  «,««u, 
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ing,  at  least,  in  thirteen;  and  that  I  should  think  you 
might  easily  bung  about  by  that  common  chain  which, 
to  a  certain  degiee,  connects  those  you  do  not  with  those 
you  do  know.  For  instance,  I  suppose  that  neither 
Lord  Albemaile  nor  Maiquis  de  St.  Germain  would 
make  the  least  difficulty  to  present  you  to  Comte  Cau- 
nitz,  the  Nuncio,  &c  II  faut  etre  rompu  au  monde, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  an  extensive,  vanous,  and 
almost  umvcisal  acquaintance. 

When  you  have  got  youi  emaciated  Philomath,  I 
desire  that  his  tuangles,  ihomboids,  &c  ,  may  not  keep 
you  one  moment  out  of  the  good  company  you  would 
otheiwise  be  in.  Swallow  all  your  learning  in  the 
morning,  but  digest  it  in  company  in  the  evenings. 
The  reading  of  ten  new  characters  is  moie  youi  busi- 
ness now  than  the  reading  of  twenty  old  books  •  showish 
and  shining  people  always  get  the  better  of  all  others, 
though  ever  so  solid  If  you  would  be  a  great  man  m 
the  world  when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  showish  in 
it  while  you  are  young .  know  everybody,  and  en- 
deavoui  to  please  eveiybody — I  mean  extenoily,  for 
fundamentally  it  is  impossible  Try  to  engage  the 
heait  of  every  woman,  and  the  affections  of  almost 
every  man,  you  meet  with.  Madame  Monconseil 
assures  me  that  you  are  most  surprisingly  improved 
in  your  air,  manners,  and  address ;  go  on,  my  dear 
child,  and  never  think  that  you  are  come  to  a  suffi- 
cient degiee  of  perfection ;  ml  aclum  reputans  si  quid 
superesset  agendum  ;  and  in  those  shining  parts  of  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  always  something 
remaining  to  be  acquired.  Modes  and  manners  vary 
in  different  places,  and  at  different  times ,  you  must 
keep  pace  with  them,  know  them,  and  adopt  them, 
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wheiever  you  find  them      The  gieat  usage  of  the 
world,  the  knowledge  of  chaiacteis,  the  brillant  d'un 
galant  homme,  is  all  that  you  now  want      Study  Mai  eel 
and  the  beau  monde  with  great  application,  but  lead 
Homer  and  Horace  only  when  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do     Pray  who  is  la  belle  Madame  de  Case,  whom 
I  know  you  fiequent?     I  like  the  epithet  given  her 
veiy  well .  if  she  deserves  it,  she  deseives  your  atten- 
tion too     A  man  of  fashion  should  be  gallant  to  a 
fine  woman,  though  he  does  not  make  love  to  hei,  or 
may  be  otherwise  engaged.    On  lui  doit  des  pohtcsses, 
on  fait  Veloge  de  ses  charmes,  et  il  n'en  est  m  plus  ni 
moms  pour  cela    it  pleases,  it  flatters  ;  you  get  their 
good  woid,  and  you  lose  nothing  by  it.     These  gen- 
tillesses  should  be  accompanied,  as  indeed  eveiy thing 
else  should,  with  un  air,  un  ton  de  douceur  et  de  po- 
htesse     Les  Graces  must  be  of  the  party,  01  it  will 
never  do ;  and  they  aie  so  easily  had,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  me  everybody  has  them  not    they  are  sooner 
gained  than  any  woman  of  common  reputation  and 
decency.     Puisue  them  but  with  caie  and  attention, 
and  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  them  at  last  •  without  them, 
I  am  suie,  you  will  nevei  enjoy  anybody  else.     You 
obseive,  tiuly,  that  Sii  Charles  Hotham  is  gauche,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  will  mend  with  keeping  company, 
and  is  yet  paidonable  in  him,  as  just  come  from  school.' 
But  leflect  what  you  would  think  of  a  man,  who  had 
been  any  time  m  the  world,  and  yet  should  be  so 
awkward     For  God's  sake,  therefore,  now,  think  of 
nothing  but  shining,  and  even  distinguishing  yourself 
m  the  most  polite  Courts,  by  your  air,  your  address, 
your  manneis,  your  politeness,  your   douceur,  your 
graces.     With  those  advantages    (and    not   without 
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them),  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  the  better  of 
all  rivals,  in  business  as  well  as  in  ruelles.     Adieu  ! 

Send  me  your  patteins  by  the  next  post,  and  also 
your  instructions  to  Grevenkop,  about  the  seal,  which 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten. 


London,  May  16,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IN  about  three  months  from  this  day  we  shall  prob- 
ably meet.  I  look  upon  that  moment  as  a  young 
woman  does  upon  her  budal  night,  I  expect  the 
greatest  pleasuie,  and  yet  cannot  help  feaung  some 
little  mixture  of  pain  My  leason  bids  me  doubt  a 
little  of  what  my  imagination  makes  me  expect  In 
some  aiticles  I  am  very  sure  that  my  most  sanguine 
wishes  will  not  be  disappointed;  and  those  aie  the 
most  material  ones.  In  otheis,  I  feel  something  or 
other  which  I  can  better  feel  than  describe.  However, 
I  will  attempt  it  I  fear  the  want  of  that  amiable 
and  engaging  je  ne  sgais  qiioi,  which,  as  some  philoso- 
phers have,  unintelligibly  enough,  said  of  the  soul, 
is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part;  it  should  shed 
its  influence  over  every  woid  and  action  I  fear  the 
want  of  that  air  and  first  dbord  which  suddenly  lays 
hold  of  the  heart,  one  does  not  know  distinctly  how 
nor  why.  I  fear  an  inaccuracy,  or  at  least  inelegancy, 
of  diction,  which  will  wrong  and  lower  the  best  and 
justest  matter.  And  lastly,  I  fear  an  ungraceful  if 
not  an  unpleasant  utterance,  which  would  disgrace 
and  vilify  the  whole  Should  these  feais  be  at  present 
founded,  yet  the  objects  of  them  are  (thank  God)  of 

such  a  nature  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  between 
VOL  II  11 
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this  and  our  meeting,  remove  every  one  of  them    All 
these  engaging  and  endeaiing  accomplishments  aie 
mechanical,  and  to  be  acquned  by  caie  and  obseiva- 
tion  as  easily  as  tinning  or  any  mechanical  tiade      A 
common  country  fellow  taken  from  the  plough,  and 
enlisted  in  an  old  corps,  soon  lays  abide  his  shambling 
gait,  his  slouching  air,  his  clumsy  and  awkward  mo- 
tions, and  acqunes  the  maitial  an,  the  legular  motions, 
and  the  whole  exercise  of  the  corps,  and  particulaily 
of  his  light  and  left  hand  man      How  so  ?     Not  fiom 
his  paits,  which  weie  just  the  same  befoie  as  after  he 
was  enlisted,  but eithei  fiom  a  commendable  ambition 
of  being  like,  and  equal  to,  those  he  is  to  live  with,  01 
else  from  the  fear  of  being  punished  for  not  being  so 
If  then  both  01  either  of  these  motives  change  such  a 
fellow  in  about  six  months'  time,  to  such  a  degiee  as 
that  he  is  not  to  be  known  again,  how  much  stronger 
should  both  these  motives  be  with  you,  to  acquiie,  in 
the  utmost  perfection,  the  whole  exeicise  of  the  people 
of  fashion  with  whom  you  aie  to  live  all  your  life? 
Ambition  should  make  you  resolve  to  be  at  least  their 
equal  in  that  exercise,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, which  most  inevitably  will  attend  the  want  of 
it     By  that  exercise  I  mean  the  air,  the  manners,  the 
giaces,  and  the  style  of  people  of  fashion.     A  friend 
of  youis,  in  a  letter  I  leceived  fiom  him  by  the  last 
post,  after  some  other  commendations  of  you,  says : 
Hest  etonnant,  quepensant  avec  font  de  sohdite  qu'il 
fait,  et  ayant  le  gout  aussi  stir,  et  aussi  dehcat  qu\l 
fatils'eipnme  avec  si  pen  d' elegance  et  de  delicatesse. 
II  negkge  meme  totalement  le  choix  des  mots  et  la, 
tournure  des  phrases     This  I  should  not  be  so  much 
surprised  or  concerned  at,  if  it  related  only  to  the 
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English  language ,  which  hitherto  you  have  had  no 
oppoitumty  of  studying,  and  but  few  of  speaking,  at 
least  to  those  who  could  correct  your  inaccuiacies. 
But  if  you  do  not  express  yourself  elegantly  and 
delicately  in  Fiench  and  German,  (both  which  lan- 
guages I  know  you  possess  peifectly  and  speak 
eternally,)  it  can  be  only  from  an  unpardonable 
inattention  to  what  you  most  erroneously  think  a 
little  object,  though  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  your  life.  Solidity  and  delicacy  of 
thought  must  be  given  us,  it  cannot  be  acquned, 
though  it  may  be  improved ,  but  elegancy  and  deli- 
cacy of  cxpiession  may  be  acquired  by  whoever  will 
take  the  necessary  caie  and  pains  I  am  suie  you 
love  me  so  well,  that  you  would  be  very  sony,  when, 
we  meet,  that  I  should  be  either  disappointed  or  mor- 
tified, and  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I  assure  you  I 
should  be  both  if  I  should  find  you  want  any  of  those 
extenoi  accomplishments  which  are  the  indispensably 
necessary  steps  to  that  figure  and  fortune  which  I  so 
earnestly  wish  you  may  one  day  make  in  the  world 

I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  your  exeicises  of  riding, 
fencing,  and  dancing,  but  particularly  the  latter ;  for 
they  all  concur  to  degourdir  and  to  give  a  ceitain  air. 
To  ude  well  is  not  only  a  proper  and  graceful  accom- 
plishment for  a  gentleman,  but  may  also  save  you 
many  a  fall  hereafter;  to  fence  well  may  possibly 
save  your  life ,  and  to  dance  well  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I  have  some  little  suspicion 
that  you  now  and  then  neglect  or  omit  your  exercises 
for  more  serious  studies  But  now  non  est  his  locus  ; 
eveiy thing  has  its  time;  and  this  is  yours  for  your 
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exercises ,  for  when  you  return  to  Paris,  I  only  pro- 
pose your  continuing  your  dancing,  which  you  shall 
two  yeais  longei,  if  you  happen  to  he  where  there  is> 
a  good  dancing-master  Here,  I  will  see  you  lake 
some  lessons  with  youi  old  master  Desnoyeis,  who  is 
our  Mai  eel 

What  says  Madame  Dupin  to  you  ?  I  am  told  she 
is  veiy  handsome  still ;  I  know  she  was  so  some  lew 
yeais  ago  She  has  good  parts,  reading,  manneis,  and 
delicacy ,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  both  credit- 
able and  advantageous  to  you  She  will  expect  to 
meet  with  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy  that  alic 
brings ;  and,  as  she  is  past  the  glaie  and  eclat  of  youth, 
may  be  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  you 
tell  it  well  For  an  attachment,  I  should  piefer  hei 
to  la  petite  Blot;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should 
piefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her ;  so  that  they  aie  consistent, 
et  Vune  n'empeche  pas  Vautre  Adieu  '  Remember 
la  douceur  et  les  graces. 


,,  _  London,  May  23, 0  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
25th,  N  S ,  and  being  rather  somewhat  more  atten- 
tive to  my  commissions  than  you  aie  to  yours,  return 
you  this  immediate  answer  to  the  question  you  ask  me 
about  the  two  pictmes  •  I  will  not  give  one  hvre  more 
than  what  I  told  you  m  my  last,  having  no  sort  of 
occasion  for  them,  and  not  knowing  very  well  where 
to  put  them  if  I  had  them. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  final  orders  about 
the  mohairs,  the  mercei  persecuting  rue  every  clay, 
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foi  tlnce  pieces  which  I  thought  pietty,  and  which  I 
have  kept  by  me,  eventually  to  secme  them,  in  case 
your  ladies  should  pitch  upon  them 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  Si  fosois?  qu'est-ce 
qui  vous  empoche  d'oser  ?  On  ose  toujouis  quand  il  y 
a  esp&ance  de  succes  ;  et  on  ne  perd  lien  a  osei,  quand 
menie  il  n'y  en  a  pas.  Un  honnete  homme  scait  osei, 
et  quand  il  faut  o&er  il  ouvre  la  tranchde  par  des  tia- 
vaux,  des  soius,  et  des  attentions,  s'll  n'en  est  pas 
ddloge  d'aboid  il  avance  toujours  &  1'attaque  de  la 
place  nieine  Apres  de  certaines  approche&  le  succes 
est  infaillible,  et  il  n'y  a  que  les  mgauds  qui  en  dou- 
tent,  ou  qui  ne  le  tentent  point.  Seroit-ce  le  caiactcre 
respectable  de  Madame  de  la  Valicie,  qui  vous  em- 
p6che  d'osei,  on  seroit-ce  la  vertu  faiouche  de  Madame 
Dupin  qui  vous  letient?  La  sagesse  invincible  de  la 
belle  Madame  Case  vous  d£courage-t-elle  plus  que  sa 
beaute"  ne  vous  invite?  Mais  n  done.  Soyez  con- 
vaincu  que  la  femme  la  plus  sage  se  tiouve  flatle'e,  bien 
loin  d'Otie  offense'e,  par  une  declaration  d'amour,  faite 
avec  politesse  et  agrSment  II  se  pent  bien  qu'elle  ne 
s'y  preteia  point,  c'est  &  due  si  elle  a  un  gout  ou  une 
passion  pour  quelque  autre ;  mais  en  tout  cas  elle  ne 
vous  en  scam  a  pas  mauvais  gr6,  de  fagon  qu'il  n'est 
pas  question  d'oser  des  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  danger.  Mais 
si  elle  s'y  pr6te,  si  elle  dcoute,  et  qu'elle  vous  permet 
de  redoublei  votre  declaration,  comptez  qu'elle  se  ino- 
qnera  bien  de  vous  si  vous  n'osez  pas  tout  le  reste  Je 
vous  conseille  de  d^buter  plut6t  par  Madame  Dupin, 
qui  a  encore  de  la  beaute"  plus  qu'il  n'en  faut  pour  un 
jeune  diole  comme  vous,  elle  a  aussi  clu  monde,  de 
1'esprit,  de  la  d^hcatesse ,  son  £ge  ne  lui  laisse  pas 
absolument  le  choix  de  ses  amans,  et  je  vous  r£ponds 
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qu'elle  ne  rejetteroit  pas  les  offies  de  vos  tres  humbles 
services  Distmguez  la  done  par  vos  attentions,  et  des 
regards  tendres  ;  et  prenez  les  occasions  favorables  de 
lui  diie  a  1'oieille  que  vous  voudnez  bien  que  I'aniitiS 
et  I'estnne  fussent  les  seuls  motifs  de  vos  e*gards  pour 
elle,  mais  que  des  sentimens  bien  plus  tendreb  en  sont 
les  ventables  sources  Que  vous  souffnez  bieu  en  les 
lui  declarant,  mais  que  vous  souffriez  encore  plus  en 
les  lui  cachant. 

Je  sens  bien  qu'en  lui  disant  cela  pour  la  premiere 
fois  vous  aurez  1'air  assez  sot,  et  assez  penaud,  efc  que 
vous  le  direz  foit  nial.  Taut  mieux,  elle  attubueia 
votre  d£sordre  &  1'exces  de  votie  amour,  au  lieu  de 
1'attribuer  ^  la  veritable  cause,  v6tie  peu  d'usage 
du  monde,  surtout  dans  ces  matieies  En  pareil  cas 
1'amour  propre  est  le  fiddle  ami  de  1'amant  Ne  crai- 
gnez  done  rien,  soyez  galant  liomme  •  pailez  bien,  et 
on  vous  £couteia  Si  on  ne  vous  c'coute  pas  la  pre- 
nueie,  parlez  une  seconde,  une  troisieme,  une  quatricme 
fois;  si  la  place  n'est  pas  deja"  prise,  soyez  sui  qu'a,  la 
longue  elle  est  prenable  * 

I  am  very  glad  you  aie  going  to  Orli,  and  fiom 
tlience  to  St  Cloud ;  go  to  both,  and  to  Versailles  also, 
often.  It  is  that  mtenor,  domestic  familiarity  with 
people  of  fashion  that  alone  can  give  you  V usage  du 
monde,  et  les  mam&res  aisees  It  is  only  with  women 
one  loves,  or  men  one  respects,  that  the  desire  of 

*  This  whole  passage  is  a  striking  proof  how  greatly  and  how  hap- 
pily the  tone  of  society  has  changed  within  the  last  hundred  years 
By  the  accomplished  editor  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  Letters  the  im- 
provement in  France  is  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  "the  sufferings 
"entailed  by  emigration,  the  exertions  and  the  privations  which  it 
"  made  necessary,  and  the  virtues  which  it  elicited  "  (England  and 
France,  vol  n  p  65,  ed  1844  ) 
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pleasing  exerts  itself,  and  without  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing, no  man  living  can  please.  Let  that  desne  be  the 
spring  of  all  your  words  and  actions  That  happy 
talent,  the  ai  t  of  pleasing,  which  so  few  do,  though 
almost  all  might,  possess,  is  worth  all  your  learning 
and  knowledge  put  together  The  latter  can  never 
raise  you  high  without  the  foimer;  but  the  foimer 
may  carry  you,  as  it  has  earned  thousands,  a  gieat 
way  without  the  latter 

I  am  glad  that  you  dance  so  well  as  to  he  leckoned 
by  Mai  eel  among  his  best  scholars,  go  on,  and  dance 
better  still  Dancing  well  is  pleasing  pro  tanto,  and 
makes  a  part  of  that  necessary  whole,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  thousand  parts,  many  of  them  of  les  ^n- 
Jimment  petits  quoiqu\nfimment  necessaires 

I  shall  never  have  done  upon  this  subject,  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  towards  your  making  any 
figuie  01  fortune  m  the  woild,  both  which  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon,  and  for  both  which  you  now  absolutely 
want  no  one  thing  but  the  art  of  pleasing ;  and  I  must 
not  conceal  from  you  that  you  have  still  a  good  way 
to  go  before  you  arrive  at  it.  You  still  want  a  thou- 
sand of  those  little  attentions  that  imply  a  desire  of 
pleasing  •  you  want  a  douceur  of  air  and  expression 
that  engages  •  you  want  an  elegancy  and  delicacy  of 
expression,  necessary  to  adorn  the  best  sense  and  most 
solid  matter :  in  short,  you  still  want  a  great  deal  of  the 
bnllant  and  the  poli.  Get  them  at  any  rate ;  sacri- 
fice hecatombs  of  books  to  them ;  seek  for  them  in 
company,  and  renounce  your  closet  till  you  have  got 
them.  I  never  received  the  letter  you  refer  to,  if  ever 
you  wrote  it.  Adieu,  et  Ion  soir,  Monseigneur  f 
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Gieeuwich,  June  6,  O  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

SOLICITOUS  and  anxious  as  I  have  ever  been  to 
foini  youi  heait,  your  mind,  and  your  manucis,  and 
to  bung  you  as  near  perfection  as  the  impeifection 
of  our  natuies  will  allow,  I  have  exhausted,  m  the 
couise  of  oui  coiiespondence,  all  that  my  own  mind 
could  suggest,  and  have  borrowed  from  otheis  what- 
evei  I  thought  could  be  useful  to  you ;  but  this  has 
necessarily  been  inter mptedly,  and  by  snatches.  It 
is  now  tune,  and  you  are  of  an  age  to  review,  and  to 
weigh  in  your  own  mind,  all  that  you  have  heaid, 
and  all  that  you  have  read,  upon  these  subjects ,  and 
to  fonn  your  own  chaiactei,  your  conduct,  and  youi 
manners,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  allowing  foi  such 
improvements  as  a  faither  knowledge  of  the  woild  will 
naturally  give  you.  In  this  view,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  to  i  ead,  with  the  greatest  attention,  such  books  as 
treat  paiticulaily  of  those  subjects,  reflecting  seriously 
upon  them,  and  then  compaimg  the  speculation  with 
the  practice  For  example,  if  you  read  in  the  morning 
some  of  La  Bochefoucault's  maxims,  consider  them, 
examine  them  well,  and  compaie  them  with  the  real 
characteis  you  meet  with  in  the  evening.  Head  La 
Bruyeie  in  the  morning,  and  see  in  the  evening  whether 
his  pictuies  are  like.  Study  the  heart  and  the  mind 
of  man,  and  begin  with  your  own.  Meditation  and 
reflection  must  lay  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge , 
but  expeiience  and  practice  must,  and  alone  can,  com- 
plete it  Books,  it  is  true,  point  out  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the  influence  of 
the  passions — and  so  far  they  are  of  previous  use ;  but 
without  subsequent  practice,  experience,  and  obseiva- 
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tion,  they  aie  as  ineffectual,  and  would  even  lead  you 
into  as  many  eirors,  in  fact,  as  a  map  would  do,  if  you 
weie  to  take  your  notions  of  the  towns  and  piovmces 
from  then  delineations  in  it  A  man  would  reap  very 
little  benefit  by  Ins  travels,  if  he  made  them  only  in 
Ins  closet  upon  a  map  of  the  whole  world.  Next  to 
the  two  books  that  I  have  alieady  mentioned,  I  do 
not  know  a  bettei  for  you  to  lead,  and  seriously  reflect 
upon,  than  Avis  d'une  mere  a  unfils,par  la  Marquise 
de  Lambert  J  She  was  a  woman  of  a  supenor  undei- 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  always  kept 
the  best  company,  was  solicitous  that  hei  son  should 
make  a  figure  and  a  fortune  in  the  world,  and  knew 
bettei  than  anybody  how  to  point  out  the  means  It 
is  very  shoit,  and  will  take  you  much  less  time  to  lead 
than  you  ought  to  employ  in  leflectmg  upon  it  aftei  you 
have  lead  it  Her  son  was  in  the  army;  she  wished 
he  might  rise  theie;  but  she  well  knew  that,  in  order 
to  rise,  he  must  fiist  please  She  says  to  him,  theie- 
foie,  a  I'egard  de  ceui  dont  vous  dependez,  le  premier 
mente  est  deplaire.  And,  in  anothei  place,  Dans  les 
emplois  subalternes  vous  ne  vous  soulenez  que  par  les 
agremens.  Les  rnaitres  sont  comme  les  maitresses; 
quelque  service  que  vous  leur  ayez  rendti,  ils  cessent  de 
vous  aimer  quand  vous  cessez  de  leur  plaire  This,  I 
can  as&uie  you,  is  at  least  as  tiue  in  Courts  as  in  camps, 
and  possibly  more  so.  If  to  your  merit  and  knowledge 
you  add  the  ait  of  pleasing,  you  may  very  probably 
come  m  time  to  be  Secietaiy  of  State;  but,  take  my 

*  The  volume  which  Lord  Chesterfield  mentions  appeared  in  1727, 
and  the  collected  works  of  the  Marquise  de  Lambert  were  published 
in  1748,  and  again  in  1813  She  died  in  1738,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
aprts  une  vie  toujours  infirme  ct  une  vieillease  fort  soitffrante,  adds  M 
Auger. 
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word  for  it,  twice  your  meiit  and  knowledge,  without 
the  art  of  pleasing,  would,  at  most,  laise  you  to  the 
important  post  of  Resident  at  Hamburgh  or  Ratis- 
bon  *  I  need  not  tell  you  now,  for  I  often  have,  and 
your  own  discernment  must  have  told  you,  of  Avhat 
numbeiless  little  ingredients  that  art  of  pleasing  is 
compounded,  and  how  the  want  of  the  least  of  them 
lowers  the  whole;  but  the  principal  ingredient  is, 
undoubtedly,  la  douceur  clans  Us  manieres  nothing 
will  give  you  this  more  than  keeping  company  with 
your  superiors.  Madame  Lambei  t  tells  her  son,  que 
vos  liaisons  soient  avec  des  per&onnes  au  dessus  de  vous, 
par  la  vous  vous  accoutumez  au  respect  et  a,  lapohtesse; 
avec  ses  egauv  on  se  neglige,  Vespmt  s'assoupit  She 
advises  him,  too,  to  frequent  those  people,  and  to  see 
their  inside .  %l  est  bon  tfapproclier  les  hommes,  de  les 
voir  a  decouvert,  et  avec  lew  mSnte  de  tous  les  jours. 
A  happy  expression  I  It  was  for  this  leason  that  I 
have  so  often  advised  you  to  establish  and  domesticate 
yourself,  wheiever  you  can,  in  good  houses  of  people 
above  you,  that  you  may  see  their  everyday  character, 
raanneis,  habits,  &c.  One  must  see  people  undiessecl 
to  judge  truly  of  their  shape ;  when  they  are  dressed 
to  go  abroad,  their  clothes  are  contnved  to  conceal,  or 
at  least  palliate,  the  defects  of  it — as  full-bottomed 
wigs  were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,f  to 
conceal  his  hump-back  Happy  those  who  have  no 
faults  to  disguise,  nor  weaknesses  to  conceal !  There 
are  few,  if  any  such ;  but  unhappy  those,  who  know 

*  It  19  remarkable,  that  both  these  appointments  were  afterwards  at 
different  times  held  by  Mr  Stauhope 

f  Louis,  the  eldest  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  ,  and  the  pupil  of  Ffine"- 
lon  he  died  at  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation, 
in  1712 
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so  little  of  the  woild  as  to  judge  by  outward  appear- 
ances! Courts  aie  the  best  keys  to  character:  there 
every  passion  is  busy,  every  art  excited,  eveiy  char- 
acter analysed ,  jealousy,  evei  watchful,  not  only  dis- 
coveis,  but  exposes,  the  mysteries  of  the  tiacle,  so  that 
even  bystaudeis  y  apprennent  a  deviner  There,  too, 
the  gieat  ait  of  pleasing  is  practised,  taught,  and 
learned,  with  all  its  giaces  and  delicacies  It  is  the 
first  thing  needful  there .  it  is  the  absolutely  necessaiy 
harbinger  of  merit  and  talents,  let  them  be  ever  so 
great  There  is  no  advancing  a  step  without  it  Let 
misanthropes  and  would-be  philosophers  declaim  as 
much  as  they  please  against  the  vices,  the  simulation, 
and  dissimulation  of  Courts,  those  invectives  aie  al- 
ways the  result  of  ignorance,  ill-humoui ,  or  envy.  Let 
them  show  me  a  cottage,  where  there  aie  not  the  same 
vices  of  which  they  accuse  Courts  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  in  a  cottage  they  appear  in  their  native 
deformity,  and  that  in  Courts,  manners  and  good- 
breeding  make  them  less  shocking,  and  blunt  their 
edge  No,  be  convinced  that  the  good-bi  ceding,  the 
tournure,  la  douceur  dans  les  mani&res,  which  alone 
are  to  be  acqmied  at  Courts,  are  not  the  showish 
trifles  only  which  some  people  call  or  think  them : 
they  are  a  solid  good ;  they  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
real  mischief;  they  create,  adorn,  and  strengthen 
friendships ,  they  keep  hatred  within  bounds ,  they 
promote  good-humour  and  good-will  in  families,  where 
the  want  of  good-breeding  and  gentleness  of  manners 
is  commonly  the  original  cause  of  discord  Get,  then, 
befoie  it  is  too  late,  an  habit  of  these  mitiores  virtutes  ; 
practise  them  upon  every  the  least  occasion,  that  they 
may  be  easy  and  familiar  to  you  upon  the  greatest ; 
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for  they  lose  a  great  degree  of  then  ment  if  they 
&eem  laboured,  and  only  called  in  upon  exti  aoi  dinary 
occasions  I  tell  you  truly,  tins  is  now  the  only 
doubtful  pait  of  youi  chaiactei  with  me,  and  it  is 
for  that  leason  that  I  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  and 
inculcate  it  so  often  I  shall  soon  see  whether  this 
doubt  of  mine  is  founded;  or  lather,  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  see  that  it  is  not 

This  moment  I  leceive  your  letter  of  the  9lli,  N  S 
I  am  sony  to  find  that  you  have  had,  though  ever  so 
slight,  a  letuin  of  your  Cainiolan  disoider,  and  I 
hope  youi  conclusion  will  pi  ove  a  true  one,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  last  I  will  send  the  mohans  by  the 
fii&t  oppoitumty.  As  foi  the  pictures,  I  am  already 
so  full,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  buy  one  nioic,  un- 
less by  gieat  accident  I  should  meet  with  something 
suipusmgly  good,  and  as  suipusingly  cheap 

I  should  have  thought  that  Loid  Huntingdon,  at 
his  age,  and  with  his  paits  and  addiess,  need  not  have 

been  i  educed  to  keep  an  opera  w ,  in  such  a  place 

as  Pans,  where  so  many  women  of  fashion  geneiously 
serve  as  volunteers  I  am  still  more  sorry  that  he  is 
in  love  with  her,  for  that  will  take  him  out  of  good 
company,  and  sink  him  into  bad — such  as  ficldleis, 
pipeis,  and  id  genus  omne:  most  unedifying  and  un- 
becoming company  for  a  man  of  fashion  ! 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  a  thousand  compli- 
ments    Adieu,  ray  deai  child ! 
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Greenwich,  June  10,  O  S  1751 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

YOUR,  ladies  were  so  slow  in  giving  tlieir  specific 
orders,  that  the  mohairs,  of  which  you  at  last  sent  me 
the  patterns,  were  all  sold.  However,  to  prevent 
farther  delays,  (for  ladies  are  apt  to  be  very  im- 
patient, when  at  last  they  know  their  own  minds,)  I 
have  taken  the  quantities  desired  of  thiee  mohairs 
which  come  nearest  to  the  descuption  you  sent  me 
some  time  ago  in  Madame  Monconseil's  own  hand, 
and  I  will  send  them  to  Calais  by  the  fiist  opportunity. 
In  giving  la  petite  Blot  her  piece,  you  have  a  fine 
occasion  of  saying  fine  things,  if  so  inclined 

Lady  Hervey,  who  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist, 
writes  me  word,  that  she  saw  you  lately  dance  at  a 
ball,  and  that  you  dance  veiy  genteelly.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  it ;  for  (by  the  maxim  that  omne 
majus  continet  in  se  minus),  if  you  dance  genteelly,  I 
presume  you  walk,  sit,  and  stand  genteelly  too ,  things 
which  are  much  moie  easy,  though  much  more  neces- 
sary, than  dancing  well.  I  have  known  many  very 
genteel  people  who  could  not  dance  well ;  but  I  never 
knew  anybody  dance  veiy  well  who  was  not  genteel 
in  other  things  You  will  probably  often  have  occa- 
sion to  stand  in  circles,  at  the  levies  of  Princes  and 
Mimsteis,  when  it  is  very  necessary  de  payer  de  sa 
personne,  et  d'etre  bien  plante,  with  your  feet  not  too 
near  nor  too  distant  from  each  other  More  people 
stand,  and  walk,  than  sit  genteelly.  Awkward  ill- 
bred  people,  being  ashamed,  commonly  sit  up  bolt 
upnght  and  stiff;  others,  too  negligent  and  easy,  se 
vautrent  dans  leur  fauteml,  which  is  ungraceful  and 
ill-bred,  unless  where  the  familiarity  is  extreme  .  but 
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a  man  of  fashion  makes  himself  easy,  and  appears  so, 
by  leaning  giacefully,  instead  of  lollmg  supinely  ,  and 
by  vaiying  those  easy  attitudes,  instead  of  that  stiff 
immobility  of  a  bashful  booby  You  cannot  conceive, 
nor  can  I  express,  how  advantageous  a  good  an,  gen- 
teel motions,  and  engaging  address  aie,  not  only  among 
women,  but  among  men,  and  even  in  the  couise  of 
business,  they  fascinate  the  affections,  they  steal  a 
piefeience,  they  play  about  the  heart  till  they  engage 
it  I  know  a  man,  and  so  do  yon,  who,  without  a 
giam  of  meiit,  knowledge,  or  talents,  has  laised  him- 
self millions  of  degiees  above  his  level,  singly  by  a 
good  aii  and  engaging  manneis;  insomuch,  that  the 
veiy  punce  who  raised  him  so  high,  calls  him,  mon 
a^mable  vaurien  *•  but  of  this  do  not  open  your  lips, 
pour  cause  I  give  you  this  seciet,  as  the  stiongest 
proof  imaginable  of  the  efficacy  of  air,  address,  tour- 
nure,  et  tous  ces  pehts  nens 

Youi  othei  puff  and  panegyrist,  Mr  Harte,  is  gone 
to  Windsor,  in  his  way  to  Cornwall,  in  order  to  be 
back  soon  enough  to  meet  you  here ;  I  really  believe 
he  is  as  impatient  for  that  moment  as  I  am,  et  c'est 
tout  dire  but  however,  notwithstanding  my  impa- 
tience, if  by  chance  you  should  then  be  in  a  situation, 
that  leaving  Pans  would  cost  your  heart  too  many 
pangs,  I  allow  you  to  put  off  your  journey,  and  to  tell 
me,  as  Festus  did  Paul,  at  a  more  convenient  season  I 
will  speak  to  thee.  You  see  by  this  that  I  eventually 
sacrifice  my  sentiments  to  yours,  and  this  in  a  very 

*  This  allusion,  like  a  former  one  in  the  letter  of  October  22,  1750, 
seems  to  point  to  the  Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu  Once,  it  is  said, 
Louis  XV ,  by  a  slight  variation  of  phrase,  instead  of  mon  aimable 
vaunen,  called  him.  to  his  face  leplus  g? and  vaunen  de  France  Sue, 
replied  the  Mar£chal,  with  a  low  bow,  Votre  Majesti  s'oubhe/ 
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uncommon  object  of  paternal  complaisance  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  understood,  (as  they  say  in  acts  of 
parliament)  that  quce  te  cumque  domat  Venus,  non 
erubcscenchs  adunt  ignibus  If  your  heart  will  let 
you  come,  bring  with  you  only  your  valet-de-chambie, 
Chiistian,  and  your  own  footman,  not  youi  valet-de- 
place,  whom  you  may  dismiss  for  the  time,  as  also 
youi  coach  •  but  you  had  hest  keep  on  youi  lodgings, 
the  intermediate  expense  of  which  will  be  but  incon- 
sidei  able,  and  you  will  Avant  them  to  leave  youi  books 
and  baggage  in  Bring  only  the  clothes  you  travel  in, 
one  suit  of  black,  for  the  mourning  foi  the  Pi  nice  will 
not  be  quite  out  by  that  time,  and  one  suit  of  youi 
fine  clothes,  two  01  thiee  of  youi  laced  shirts,  and  the 
rest  plain  ones .  of  other  things,  as  bags,  featheis,  &c , 
as  you  think  piopei.  Bung  no  books,  unless  two  or 
tin  ee  for  your  amusement  upon  the  road ,  foi  we  must 
apply  singly  to  English,  in  which  you  are  ceitamly 
no  punste,  and  I  will  supply  you  sufficiently  with  the 
pioper  English  authois  I  shall  piobably  keep  you 
lieie  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  certainly 
not  longer;  it  being  absolutely  necessaiy  for  you  to 
pass  the  next  winter  at  Pans ,  so  that,  should  any  fine 
eyes  &hecl  tears  for  your  depaiture,  you  may  dry  them 
by  the  promise  of  your  return  in  two  months. 

Have  you  got  a  master  foi  geometry?  If  the 
weathei  is  veiy  hot,  you  may  leave  your  riding  at  the 
manege  till  you  letuin  to  Pans,  unless  you  think  the 
exei  cise  does  you  more  good  than  the  heat  can  do  you 
harm :  but  I  desire  you  will  not  leave  off  Marcel  for 
one  moment :  your  fencing  likewise,  if  you  have  a 
mmd,  may  subside  for  the  summer ;  but  you  will  do 
well  to  resume  it  in  the  winter,  and  to  be  adroit  at  it, 
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but  by  no  means  for  offence,  only  for  defence  in  case 
of  necessity.     Good  night  I     Yours 

P  S  — I  forgot  to  give  you  one  commission  when 
you  come  here;  which  is,  not  to  fail  bringing  the 
Graces  along  with  you 
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MY  DEAR  FEIEND, 

LES  bienseances  are  a  most  necessary  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  They  consist  in  the  icla- 
tions  of  peisons,  things,  time,  and  place;  good  sense 
points  them  out,  good  company  peifects  them,  (sup- 
posing always  an  attention  and  a  desue  to  please)  and 
good  policy  recommends  them. 

Were  you  to  converse  with  a  King,  you  ought  to  be 
as  easy  and  unembarrassed  as  with  youi  own  valet- 
de-chambre.  but  yet  eveiy  look,  word,  and  acbon, 
should  imply  the  utmost  respect.  What  would  be 
propei  and  well-bred  with  others,  much  your  supe- 
nors,  would  be  absurd  and  ill-bred  with  one  so  very 
much  so  You  must  wait  till  you  are  spoken  to ,  you 
must  receive,  not  give,  the  subject  of  conveisation ;  and 
you  must  even  take  care  that  the  given  subject  of  such 
conveisation  do  not  lead  you  into  any  impropnety 
The  art  would  be  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  to  some  indnect 
flattery  such  as  commending  those  virtues  m  some 
othei  peison,  in  which  that  Prince  either  thinks  he 
does,  or  at  least  would  be  thought  by  others  to  excel. 
Almost  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  used 
with  Mmisteis,  Generals,  &c.  who  expect  to  be  treated 
with  very  near  the  same  respect  as  their  masters,  and 
commonly  deserve  it  better.  There  is,  however,  this 
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difference,  that  one  may  begin  the  conversation  with 
them,  if  on  then  side  it  should  happen  to  diop,  pro- 
vided one  does  not  cairy  it  to  any  subject,  upon  which 
it  is  im propei  either  for  them  to  speak  or  be  spoken 
to.  In  these  two  cases,  certain  attitudes  and  actions 
would  be  extremely  absuid,  because  too  easy,  and  con- 
sequently disrespectful.  As  foi  instance,  if  you  were 
to  put  your  aims  acioss  in  your  bosom,  twirl  your 
snuff-box,  trample  with  your  feet,  scratch  your  head, 
&c  ,  it  would  be  shockingly  ill-bred  in  that  company  ; 
and,  indeed,  not  extremely  well-bied  in  any  other. 
The  great  difficulty  in  those  cases,  though  a  very  sur- 
mountable one  by  attention  and  custom,  is  to  join 
pei  feet  inward  ease  with  perfect  outward  lespect. 

In  mixed  companies  with  your  equals  (for  in  mixed 
companies  all  people  are  to  a  certain  degree  equal) 
greater  ease  and  liberty  are  allowed;  but  they  too 
have  their  bounds  within  bienseance  There  is  a  so- 
cial lespect  necessary  .  you  may  start  your  own  sub- 
ject of  conveisation  with  modesty,  taking  great  care, 
however,  de  nejamais  parler  de  cordes  dans  la  maison 
d'un  pendu.  Your  words,  gestures,  and  attitudes, 
have  a  greater  degree  of  latitude,  though  by  no  means 
an  unbounded  one.  You  may  have  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  take  snuff,  sit,  stand,  or  occasionally 
walk,  as  you  like ;  but  I  believe  you  would  not 
think  it  very  biensfant  to  whistle,  put  on  your  hat, 
loosen  your  garters  or  your  buckles,  he  down  upon 
a  couch,  or  go  to  bed  and  welter  m  an  easy  chair. 
These  are  negligences  and  freedoms  which  one  can 
only  take  when  quite  alone:  they  are  injurious  to 
superiors,  shocking  and  offensive  to  equals,  brutal  and 
insulting  to  infeiiors.  That  easiness  of  carriage  and 
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behaviour,  which  is  exceedingly  engaging,  widely 
drffeis  fiom  negligence  and  inattention,  and  by  no 
means  implies  that  one  may  do  whatever  one  pleases  ; 
it  only  means  that  one  is  not  to  be  stiff,  formal,  em- 
bariassed,  disconcerted,  and  ashamed,  like  country 
bumpkins,  and  people  who  have  never  been  in  good 
company;  but  it  lequnes  gieat  attention  to,  and  a 
scrupulous  observation  of  les  bienseances  whatever 
one  ought  to  do,  is  to  be  done  with  ease  and  uncon- 
cein ,  whatever  is  improper  must  not  be  done  at  all 
In  mixed  companies  also,  diffeient  ages  and  sexes  are 
to  be  differently  addiessed.  You  would  not  talk  of 
your  pleasures  to  men  of  a  certain  age,  gravity,  and 
dignity;  they  justly  expect  fiom  young  people  a  de- 
giee  of  deference  and  legard.  You  should  be  full  as 
easy  with  them  as  with  people  of  your  own  yeais .  but 
your  maiinei  must  be  different ;  nioie  respect  must  be 
implied ;  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  that  from 
them  you  expect  to  leain.  It  flatters  and  comfoits 
age,  for  not  being  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  joy  and 
tittei  of  youth.  To  women  you  should  always  address 
yomself  with  gieat  outward  respect  and  attention, 
whatever  you  feel  inwaidly ,  their  sex  is  by  long  pre- 
scuption  entitled  to  it;  and  it  is  among  the  duties  of 
bienseance :  at  the  same  time  that  respect  is  very  prop- 
eily  and  very  agreeably  mixed  with  a  degree  of  en- 
jouement,  if  you  have  it :  but  then,  that  badinage  must 
eithei  dnectly  or  indirectly  tend  to  their  praise,  and 
even  not  be  liable  to  a  malicious  construction  to  their 
disadvantage.  But  here  too  great  attention  must  be 
had  to  the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  situation.  A 
MarSckale  of  fifty  must  not  be  played  with  like  a 
young  coquette  of  fifteen  •  lespect  and  serious  enjoue- 
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ment,  if  I  may  couple  those  two  words,  must  be  used 
with  the  former,  and  mere  badinage,  zeste  meme  d'un 
peu  de  pohssonnene,  is  pardonable  with  the  latter. 

Another  important  point  of  les  bienseances,  seldom 
enough  attended  to,  is,  not  to  run  youi  own  present 
humour  and  disposition  indiscriminately  against  every- 
body •  but  to  obseive,  conform  to,  and  adopt  thens 
For  example,  if  you  happened  to  be  in  high  good- 
humour  and  a  flow  of  spirits,  would  you  go  and  sing 
a  pont-nauf,  or  cut  a  caper,  to  la  Mai£chale  de  Coigny, 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or  Abbe"  Sallier,  or  to  any  peison 
of  natuial  giavity  and  melancholy,  or  who  at  that 
time  should  be  in  grief?  I  believe  not  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  suppose,  that  if  you  were  in  low  spirits, 
or  real  grief,  you  would  not  choose  to  bewail  your 
situation  with  la  petite  Slot  If  you  cannot  command 
your  piesent  humour  and  disposition,  single  out  those 
to  converse  with  who  happen  to  be  in  the  humour  the 
iieaiest  to  your  own. 

Loud  laughter  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  les 
bienseances,  fls  it  is  only  the  illiberal  and  noisy  testi- 
mony of  the  joy  of  the  mob  at  some  very  silly  thing. 
A  gentleman  is  often  seen,  but  very  seldom  heard,  to 
laugh.  Nothing  is  more  contraiy  to  les  bienseances 
than  horse  play,  or  jeux  de  main  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, and  has  often  veiy  seiious,  sometimes  very  fatal 
consequences.  Eomping,  struggling,  tin  owing  things 
at  one  another's  head,  are  the  becoming  pleasantries 
of  the  mob,  but  degrade  a  gentleman;  giuoco  di 
mano,  giuoco  de  villano,  is  a  very  true  saying,  among 
the  few  true  sayings  of  the  Italians. 

Peremptormess  and  decision  in  young  people  is 
contraire  aux  bienseances :  they  should  seldom  seem 
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to  asseit,  and  always  use  some  softening  mitigating 
expiession — such  as  s\l  in'est  perm-is  de  le  dire;  je 
croirois  plutot ;  si  fose  m'e&phquer,  which  softens  the 
manner,  without  giving  up,  or  even  weakening  the 
thing  People  of  more  age  and  expenence  expect, 
and  aie  entitled  to,  that  degree  of  defeience 

There  is  a  bienseance  also  with  regard  to  people  of 
the  lowest  degree  •  a  gentleman  observes  it  with  his 
footman,  even  with  the  beggar  in  the  street.  He  con- 
siders them  as  objects  of  compassion,  not  of  insult, 
he  speaks  to  neither  $un  ton  brusque,  but  coriects 
the  one  coolly,  and  refuses  the  other  with  humanity. 
There  is  no  one  occasion  in  the  world,  in  which  le  ton 
brusque  is  becoming  a  gentleman.  In  shoit,  les  bien- 
seances  are  another  woid  for  manners,  and  extend  to 
eveiy  part  of  life  They  are  propriety;  the  Giaces 
should  attend  in  oider  to  complete  them  The  Graces 
enable  us  to  do,  genteelly  and  pleasingly,  what  les 
bienseances  require  to  be  done  at  all  The  latter  aie 
an  obligation  upon  every  man  ;  the  formei  are  an  in- 
finite advantage  and  ornament  to  any  rn$n.  May  you 
unite  both ! 

Though  you  dance  well,  do  not  think  that  you 
dance  well  enough,  and  consequently  not  endeavour 
to  dance  still  better.  And  though  you  should  be  told 
that  you  are  genteel,  still  aim  at  being  genteeler  If 
Mai  eel  should,  do  not  you  be  satisfied  Go  on  ,  court 
the  Giaces  all  your  life-time.  You  will  find  no  bettei 
friends  at  Court-  they  will  speak  in  your  favoui,  to 
the  hearts  of  piinces,  ministers,  and  mistresses. 

Now  that  all  tumultuous  passions  and  quick  sen- 
sations have  subsided  with  me,  and  that  I  have  no 
tormenting  cares  nor  boisterous  pleasures  to  agitate 
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me,  my  greatest  joy  is  to  consider  the  fan  prospect 
you  have  before  you,  and  to  hope  and  believe  you  will 
enjoy  it  You  are  already  in  the  woild,  at  an  age 
when  othcivs  have  hardly  heard  of  it  Youi  charac- 
ter Is  hithei  to  not  only  unblemished  in  its  moral  part, 
but  even  unsullied  by  any  low,  duty,  and  ungentle- 
inn  alike  vice,  and  will,  I  hope,  continue  so  Your 
knowledge  is  sound,  extensive,  and  avowed,  especially 
in  evciy thing  lelative  to  your  destination  With  such 
inateridls  to  begin,  what  then  is  wanting  ?  Not  for- 
tune, as  you  have  found  by  experience  You  have 
had,  and  shall  have,  foitune  sufficient  to  assist  your 
merit  and  your  industry ,  and,  if  I  can  help  it,  you 
never  shall  have  enough  to  make  you  negligent  of 
either  You  have  too  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — the 
gi  eatest  blessing  of  all.  All  theiefore  that  you  want 
is  as  much  in  your  power  to  acquire,  as  to  eat  your 
breakfast  when  set  before  you.  It  is  only  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  woild,  that  elegancy  of  manneis,  that 
univeisal  politeness,  and  those  graces,  which  keeping 
good  company,  and  seeing  variety  of  places  and  char- 
acters, must  inevitably,  with  the  least  attention  on 
your  part,  give  you.  Your  foicign  destination  leads 
to  the  greatest  things,  and  your  Parhamentaiy  situa- 
tion will  facilitate  your  progress  Consider  then  this 
pleasing  prospect  as  attentively  for  yourself,  as  I  con- 
sider it  for  you.  Labour  on  your  part  to  realise  it, 
as  I  will  on  mine  to  assist  and  enable  you  to  do  it 
Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  I  count  the  days  till  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  shall  soon  count  the 
hours,  and  at  last  the  minutes,  with  increasing  impa- 
tience. 
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P  S — The  mohaiis  aie  this  day  gone  from  hence 
for  Calais,  lecommeucled  to  the  care  of  Madame  Moiel, 
and  dnected,  as  desired,  to  the  Comptroller-Geneial. 
The  thiee  pieces  come  to  six  hunch,  ed  and  eighty 
Fiench  livies. 

Greenwich,  June  20,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FKIEND, 

So  veiy  few  people,  especially  young  travellers,  see 
what  they  see,  or  heai  what  they  heai,  that  though  I 
really  believe  it  may  be  unnecessary  with  you,  yet  there 
can  be  no  haini  m  reminding  you,  fiom  time  to  time, 
to  see  what  you  see,  and  to  hear  what  you  hear    that 
is,  to  see  and  hear  as  you  should  do      Fuvolous,  futile 
people,  who  make  at  least  thiee  parts  in  four  of  man- 
kind, only  desire  to  see  and  hear  what  their  frivolous 
and  futile  pias-cursois  have  seen  and  heard — as  St 
Peter's,  the  Pope,  and  High  Mass,  at  Rome ;  Notre 
Dame,  Versailles,  the  French  King,  and  the  Fiench 
Comedy,  m  Fiance     A  man  of  parts  sees  and  hears 
veiy  differently  from  these  gentlemen,  and  a  gieat  deal 
moie     He  examines  and  informs  himself  thoroughly 
of  everything  he  sees  or  hears,  and,  more  particuhuly, 
as  it  is  relative  to  his  own  piofession  or  destination. 
Your  destination  is  political,  the  object,  therefore,  of 
your  inquiries  and  observations  should  be  the  political 
interior  of  things-  the  forms  of  government,  laws, 
regulations,  customs,  tiade,  manufactuies,  &c ,  of  the 
several  nations  of  Euiope.     This  knowledge  is  much 
better  acquired   by  conversation,  with  sensible  and 
well-mfoimed   people,  than   by   booka-the   best   of 
which,   upon   these  subjects,   are   always   imperfect 
For  example,  there  aie,  Present  States  of  France  as 
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tlieie  are  of  England ;  but  they  are  always  defective, 
being  published  by  people  uninformed,  who  only  copy 
one  another  They  are,  however,  woith  looking  into, 
because  they  point  out  objects  for  mquiiy,  which  other- 
wise might  possibly  never  have  occurred  to  one's 
mind ;  but  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  sensible 
President  or  Conseiller,  will  let  you  more  into  the  true 
state  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  than  all  the  books  111 
Fiance  In  the  same  manner,  the  Almanack  Mili- 
ta'iTG  is  woith  your  having,  but  two  01  three  convei- 
sations  with  officers  will  inform  you  much  better  of 
their  militaiy  regulations.  People  have,  commonly, 
a  partiality  for  their  own  professions,  love  to  talk  of 
them,  and  are  even  flattered  by  being  consulted  upon 
the  subject ,  when,  therefore,  you  aie  with  any  of  those 
military  gentlemen  (and  you  can  hardly  be  m  any 
company  without  some)  ask  them  military  questions. 
Inquire  into  their  methods  of  discipline,  quartering, 
and  clothing  their  men,  inform  yourself  of  their 
pay,  then  perquisites,  leurs  montres,  leurs  etapes,  &c. 
Do  the  same  as  to  the  marine,  and  make  youiself 
particularly  master  of  that  detail,  which  has,  and 
always  will  have,  a  great  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
England ,  and,  in  proportion  as  you  get  good  informa- 
tions, make  minutes  of  them  in  writing. 

The  regulations  of  trade  and  commeice  in  Fiance 
are  excellent,  as  appeals  but  too  plainly  for  us,  by  the 
great  increase  of  both,  within  these  thirty  years ;  for, 
not  to  mention  their  extensive  commerce  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  they  have  got  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Levant  from  us ,  and  now  supply  all  the  foieign 
markets  with  their  sugars,  to  the  rum  almost  of  our 
sugar  colonies,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 
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ward  Islands     Get  therefore,  what  infoimations  you 
can  of  these  matteis  also 

Inquire  too  into  their  Church  matteis,  foi  which 
the  piesent  disputes,  between  the  Couit  and  the  Cleigy, 
give  you  fair  and  frequent  oppoi tumties  Know  the 
paiticulai  lights  of  the  Grallican  Chinch,  in  opposition 
to  the  pietensions  of  the  See  of  Rome  I  need  not 
recommend  ecclesiastical  history  to  you,  since  I  hear 
you  study  Dupin  ^  very  assiduously. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  solid  and  useful 
knowledge  of  othei  couutiies  will  distinguish  you  in 
youi  own  (where,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  little 
known  01  cultivated)  besides  the  great  use  it  is  of  in 
all  foreign  negociations  .  not  to  mention,  that  it  enables 
a  man  to  shine  m  all  companies.  When  Kings  and 
Princes  have  any  knowledge,  it  is  of  this  sort,  and 
moie  paiticularly:  therefore  it  is  the  usual  topic  of 
then  levee  conversations,  in  which  it  will  qualify  you 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  •  it  bungs  you  more  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  they  are  pleased  to  have 
people  talk  to  them  on  a  subject  in  which  they  think 
to  shine 

There  is  a  sort  of  chit-chat,  01  small-talk,  which  is 
the  general  run  of  conversation  at  Courts,  and  in  most 
mixed  companies  It  is  a  soit  of  middling  conversa- 
tion, neither  silly  nor  edifying;  but,  howevei,  very 
necessaiy  for  you  to  be  master  of  It  turns  upon  the 
public  events  of  Europe,  and  then  is  at  its  best;  veiy 
often  upon  the  numbei,  the  goodness,  or  badness,  the 
discipline,  or  the  clothing  of  the  troops  of  different 

*  Dupm's  Bibhoth'eque  des  Auteurs  Ecd'esiastiques,  a  collection  ex- 
tending to  sixty-one  volumes,  was  published  m  1698,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  But  Lord  Chesterfield's  real  allusjon  is  to  the  falr 
Madame  Dupin  menhoned  in  the  former  letters 
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Princes ,  sometimes  upon  the  families,  the  marriages, 
the  icktions  of  Princes,  and  considerable  people; 
and,  sometimes,  sur  la  bonne  chere,  the  magnificence 
of  public  entertainments,  balls,  masquerades,  &c  I 
would  wish  you  to  be  able  to  talk  upon  all  these 
things,  better,  and  with  moie  knowledge  than  other 
people;  insomuch  that,  upon  those  occasions,  you 
should  be  applied  to,  and  that  people  should  say,  / 
dare  say  Mr.  Stanhope  can  tell  us 

Second-rate  knowledge,  and  middling  talents,  carry 
a  man  faither  at  Courts,  and  in  the  busy  pait  of  the 
world,  than  superior  knowledge  and  shining  paits 
Tacitus  very  justly  accounts  for  a  man's  having  always 
kept  in  favour,  and  enjoyed  the  best  employments, 
under  the  tyrannical  leigns  of  three  or  four  of  the 
veiy  worst  Emperors,  by  saying  that  it  was  \\Qtpropter 
ahquam  exwniam  artem,  sed  qma  par  negotus  neque 
supra  erat  Disci etion  is  the  great  article;  all  those 
things  are  to  be  learned,  and  only  learned  by  keeping  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  company  Frequent  those  good 
houses  where  you  have  already  a  footing,  and  wnggle 
youiself  somehow  or  other  into  every  other  Haunt 
the  Courts  particulaily,  in  order  to  get  that  routine 

This  moment  I  receive  yours  of  the  18th,  N.  S 
You  will  have  had  some  time  ago  my  final  answers 
concerning  the  pictures ;  and,  by  my  last,  an  account 
that  the  mohairs  were  gone  to  Madame   Morel   at 
Calais,  with  the  pioper  directions 

I  am  sorry  that  your  two  sons-in-law,  the  Princes 
B  (orghese) , H  are  such  boobies    however,  as  they  have 

*  The  name  of  "sons-in-law"  to  these  young  Princes  was  a  pleas- 
antry of  Lord  Chesterfield,  founded  on  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Stan- 
hope with  their  mother  at  Borne 
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the  honoui  of  being  so  neaily  related  to  you,  I  will 
show  them  what  civilities  I  can. 

I  confess  you  have  not  time  foi  long  absences  fiom 
Pans  at  piesent,  because  of  youi  various  masters,  all 
which  I  would  have  you  apply  to  closely  while  you 
are  now  m  that  capital  but  when  you  return  thither, 
after  the  visit  you  intend  me  the  hououi  of,  I  do  not 
piopose  your  having  any  mastei  at  all,  except  Mureel 
once  01  twice  a  week  And  then  the  Courts  will,  I 
hope,  be  no  longer  stiange  countries  to  you,  for  I 
would  have  you  run  down  frequently  to  Vei  sallies 
and  St  Cloud  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  You 
know  the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  who  will  present  you  to 
others,  so  that  you  will  soon  befaufile  with  the  rest 
of  the  Court.  Court  is  the  soil  in  which  you  arc  to 
giow  and  flourish,  you  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  natuie  of  if  like  all  othei  soil,  it  is  in  some 
places  deeper,  m  others  hghtei,  but  always  capable  of 
great  impiovement  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

You  say  that  you  want  some  hints  for  a  lettei  to 
Lady  Chesterfield,  moie  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  teach  you  occasionally  to  wiiLe  and  talk  gen- 
teelly, sur  des  nens,  which  I  can  tell  you  is  a  veiy  use- 
ful pai  t  of  worldly  knowledge,  foi,  m  some  companies, 
it  would  be  impiudent  to  talk  upon  anything  else,  and 
with  very  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any- 
thing else ,  they  would  not  understand  you.  Adieu  I 


™,       17  London,  June  24,  0  S  1751. 

DEAE,  FKIEND, 
AIR,  address,  manners,  and  graces,  are  of  such    in- 
finite advantage  to  whoever  has  them,  and  so  pecul- 
iarly and  essentially  necessary  for  you,  that  now,  as 
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the  tune  of  our  meeting  draws  near,  I  to. enable  foi  fear 
I  should  not  find  you  possessed  of  them ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  doubt  you  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
convinced  of  their  importance  There  is,  for  instance, 
your  intimate  friend,  Mr  H(ayes),*  who,  with  gieat 
merit,  deep  knowledge,  and  a  thousand  good  qualities, 
will  nevci  make  a  figuie  in  the  woild  while  he  lives. 
Why  ?  Merely  for  want  of  those  external  and  showish 
acconiplibhments  which  he  began  the  woild  too  lale  to 
acquire,  and  which,  with  his  studious  and  philosophi- 
cal turn,  I  believe  he  thinks  aie  not  woith  his  attention 
He  may  very  probably  make  a  figure  in  the  lepublic  of 
letteis,  but  he  had  ten  thousand  times  bettei  make  a 
figure  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  business  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  take  my 
word  foi  it,  he  never  will 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  when- 
ever I  think  that  my  doing  so  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  I  will  give  you  a  shoit  account  of  myself  when 
I  fiist  came  into  the  world,  which  was  at  the  age  you 
are  of  now,  so  that  (by  the  way)  you  have  got  the 
start  of  me  in  that  important  aiticle  by  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  At  nineteen,  I  left  the  umveisity  of 
Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute  pedant :  when  I 
talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at 
being  facetious,  I  quoted  Maitial;  and  when  I  had  a 
mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was 
convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common 
sense ;  that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was 
either  necessary,  useful,  or  ornamental  to  men ;  and  I 
was  not  without  thoughts  of  wearing  the  toga  vimhs  of 
the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of 
*  See  the  subsequent  letter  of  July  8, 1751 
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the  moderns    With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first 
to  the  Hague,  wheie  by  the  help  of  several  letters  of 
recommendation,  I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the 
best  company,  and  wheie  I  veiy  soon  disco vcied  that 
I  was  totally  mistaken  in  almost  every  one  notion  I 
had  entei  tamed      Foitunately  I  had  a  strong  dcsnc 
to  please   (the   mixed  lesult  of  good-nature,  and  a 
vanity  by  no  means  blameable),  and  was  sensible  that 
I  had  nothing  but  the  desne      I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too      I   studied  at- 
tentively and  minutely  the  dress,  the  air,  the  manner, 
the  address,  and  the  tuin  of  conversation  of  all  those 
whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion,  and  most 
geneially  allowed  to  please     I  imitated  them  as  well 
as  I  could  •  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned 
remaikably  genteel,  I  caiefully  watched  his  cliess,  mo- 
tions, and  attitudes,  and  formed  my  own  upon  them 
When  I  heaid  of  anothei   whose  conversation  was 
agieeable  and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the 
turn  of  it     I  addressed  myself,  though  de  iris  man- 
vaise  grace,  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine  ladies ; 
confessed  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awk- 
wardness and  rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an 
object  foi  them  to  try  their  skill  in  forming.      By  these 
means,  and  with  a  passionate  desire  of  pleasing  every 
body,  I  came  by  degrees  to  please  some ;   and  I  can 
assure  you,  that  what  little  figure  I  have  made  in  the 
world,  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  passionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than   to  any  in- 
trinsic merit  or  sound  knowledge  I  might  ever  have 
been  master  of     My  passion  for  pleasing  was  so  strong 
(and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you 
fairly,  I  wished  to  make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love 
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with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admne  me  With- 
out this  passion  for  the  ohject,  I  should  never  have 
been  so  attentive  to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  good-nature 
and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not 
good-nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse 
with,  of  whatever  rank  or  station  they  may  be  ?  And 
does  not  good  sense  and  common  observation  show  of 
what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please  ?  Oh !  but  one  may 
please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  head,  without  that  fashionable  air, 
address,  and  mannei,  which  is  mere  tinsel.  I  deny  it. 
A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy 
him  to  please  without  them  Moreover,  at  your  age, 
I  would  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleas- 
ing ;  I  wanted  to  shine  and  to  distinguish  myself  m 
the  woild  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  as  well 
as  business  And  that  ambition  or  vanity,  call  it 
what  you  please,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and 
made  me  exeit  whatever  talents  I  had  It  is  the 
spring  of  a  thousand  light  and  good  things. 

I  was  talking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very 
much  your  fuend,  and  who  had  often  been  with  you, 
both  at  Paris  and  in  Italy.  Among  the  mnumeiable 
questions  which  you  may  be  sure  I  asked  him  con- 
cerning you,  I  happened  to  mention  your  dress  (for, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I 
thought  him  a  competent  judge),  upon  which  he  said 
that  you  dressed  tolei  ably  well  at  Paris  ,  but  that  in 
Italy  you  dressed  so  ill,  that  he  used  to  joke  with  you 
upon  it,  and  even  to  tear  your  clothes.  Now,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  at  your  age  it  is  as  ridiculous  not  to  be 
very  well  dressed,  as  at  my  age  it  would  be  if  I  were 
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to  weai  a  white  feather  and  red-heeled  shoes  Diess 
is  one  of  the  various  mgiedients  that  contribute  to  the 
art  of  pleasing;  it  pleases  the  eyes  at  least,  and  moie 
especially  of  women  Ackhess  yourself  to  the  senses 
if  you  would  please ,  dazzle  the  eyes,  soothe  and  flat- 
ter the  eais  of  mankind ,  engage  their  heart,  and  let 
their  reason  do  its  worst  against  yon.  Suaviter  in 
modo  is  the  great  secret  Whenever  you  find  youiself 
engaged  insensibly  in  favour  of  anybody  of  no  supe- 
nor  rneiit  01  distinguished  talent,  examine  and  see 
what  it  is  that  has  made  those  impiessions  upon  you: 
you  will  find  it  to  be  that  douceur,  that  gentleness  of 
maimeis,  that  air  and  address,  which  I  have  so  often 
recommended  to  you ;  and  from  thence  draw  this  ob- 
vious conclusion,  that  what  pleases  you  in  them  will 
please  others  in  you ;  for  we  are  all  made  of  the  same 
clay,  though  some  of  the  lumps  are  a  little  fiiiei,  and 
some  a  little  coaisei ;  but,  in  geneial,  the  suiest  way 
to  judge  of  otheis  is  to  examine  and  analyse  one's 
self  thoroughly  When  we  meet,  I  will  assist  you  in 
that  analysis,  in  which  every  man  wants  some  assist- 
ance against  his  own  self-love.  Adieu. 


Greenwich,  June  30,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAE  FKIEND, 

PRAY  give  the  enclosed  to  our  friend  the  Abbe" ;  * 
it  is  to  congiatulate  him  upon  his  canonical,  which  I 
am  really  very  glad  of,  and  I  hope  it  will  fatten  him 
up  to  Boileau's  Chanome;  at  present  he  is  as  meagie 
as  an  Apostle  or  a  Prophet  By  the  way,  has  he  ever 
introduced  you  to  la  Duchesse  d' Aigmllon  ?  f  If  he 

*  Guasco 

t  This  was  probably  the  Duchess  Dowager,  Anne  Charlotte  de 
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has  not,  make  him  piesent  you,  and  if  he  has,  fre- 
quent her,  and  make  her  many  compliments  from  me 
She  has  uncommon  sense  and  knowledge  for  a  woman, 
and  her  house  is  the  lesoit  of  one  set  of  les  beaux 
esprits  It  is  a  satisfaction  and  a  sort  of  credit  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  gentlemen,  and  it  puts  a  young 
fellow  in  fashion  A  propos  des  beaux  espnts ;  have 
you  les  entrees  at  Lady  Sandwich's, p  who,  old  as  she 
was,  when  I  saw  hei  last,  had  the  strongest  parts  of 
any  woman  I  ever  knew  in  my  life?  If  you  aie  not 
acquainted  with  hei,  either  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon 
or  Lady  Hervey  can,  and  I  daie  say  will,  introduce 
you.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very  well  woith  youi 
while,  both  upon  hei  own  account,  and  foi  the  sake  of 
the  people  of  wit  and  learning  who  fiequent  her  In 
such  companies  there  is  always  something  to  be 
learned,  as  well  as  manners  the  conversation  turns 
upon  something  above  trifles  •  some  point  of  litera- 
ture, cuticism,  histoiy,  &c.,  is  discussed  with  ingenuity 
and  good  manneis ,  for  I  must  do  the  French  people 
of  learning  justice;  they  aie  not  bears,  as  most  of 
ours  are ,  they  are  gentlemen. 

Our  Abb6  writes  me  woid  that  you  were  gone  to 
Conipiegne ;  I  am  very  glad  of  it  other  Courts  must 
form  you  for  your  own  He  tells  me  too,  that  you 

Orussol  de  Florensac  According  to  M.  Adolphe  Lesourd,  "  elle  avait 
"uuo  physionomie  douce  et  qui  pre\6nait  en  sa  favour,"  and  she  was 
aurnamed  at  Court  la  bonne  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon  She  translated 
Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abclard,  and  also  one  of  Ossian's  poems,  into  French 
Her  son,  Armand  de  Vignerot,  Due  d'Aiguillon,  born  in  1720,  became 
one  of  the  worst  ministers  of  one  of  the  worst  periods  in  French 
history 

*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wilinot,  Earl  of  Eochester,  and 
widow  of  Edward  Montague,  third  Earl  of  Sandwich  She  died  at 
Pans  in  1757 
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* 

have  left  off  ndmg  at  the  manege,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  morning ; 
and  if  you  have  got  a  genteel  and  firm  seat  on  hoise- 
back,  it  is  enough  for  you,  now  that  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments aie  laid  aside  I  suppose  you  have  hunted  at 
Compiegne  The  King's  hunting  there,  I  am  told,  is 
a  fine  sight  The  Fiench  manner  of  hunting  is  gen- 
tleman-like ,  oms  is  only  for  bumpkins  and  boobies. 
The  poor  beasts  here  aie  pursued  and  run  clown  by 
much  gi eater  beasts  than  themselves;  and  the  true 
British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubtedly  a  species  ap- 
piopnated  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  no 
other  pait  of  the  globe  pioduces 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from  the 
riding-house  to  useful, rnoie  than  to  learned  purposes, 
foi  I  can  assure  you,  they  aie  very  different  things. 
I  would  have  you  allow  but  one  hour  a  clay  foi  Greek , 
and  that  more  to  keep  what  you  have  than  to  inciease 
it  by  Greek,  I  mean  useful  Greek  books,  such  as 
Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  &c  ,  and  not  the  poets,  with 
whom  you  are  already  enough  acquainted  Your 
Latin  will  take  care  of  itself.  "Whatever  more  time 
you  have  for  leading,  pray  bestow  it  upon  those  books 
which  aie  immediately  relative  to  youi  destination; 
such  as  modem  histoiy  in  the  modem  languages; 
memoiis,  anecdotes,  letteis,  negotiations,  &c.  Collect 
also,  if  you  can,  authentically,  the  piesent  state  of  all 
the  Couits  and  countnes  in  Europe,  the  characters  of 
the  Kings  and  Princes,  their  wives,  their  mimsteis, 

and  then  w ;  then  several  views,  connections  and 

inteiests ,  the  state  of  their  finances,  their  military 
force,  their  trade,  manufactuies,  and  commerce.  That 
is  the  useful,  the  necessaiy  knowledge  for  you,  and 
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indeed  for  every  gentleman  But  with  all  tins,  re- 
member that  living  books  are  much  better  than  dead 
ones ;  and  throw  away  no  time  (for  it  is  tin  own  away) 
with  the  latter,  which  you  can  employ  well  with  the 
former  ;  for  books  must  now  be  only  your  amusement, 
but  by  no  means  your  business.  I  had  much  rather 
that  you  were  passionately  in  love  with  some  deter- 
mined coquette  of  condition,  (who  would  lead  you  a 
dance,  fashion,  supple,  and  polish  you)  than  that  you 
knew  all  Plato  and  Anstotle  by  heait.  an  hour  at 
Versailles,  Compiegne,  or  St  Cloud,  is  now  woith 
more  to  you  than  thiee  houis  in  your  closet  with  the 
best  books  that  ever  weie  written. 

I  hear  the  dispute  between  the  Court  and  the  Clergy 
is  made  up  amicably ,  both  parties  have  yielded  some- 
thing ,  the  King  being  afraid  of  losing  more  of  his 
soul,  and  the  Clergy  rnoie  of  their  revenue.  Those 
gentlemen  are  very  skilful  in  making  the  most  of  the 
vices,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  laity.  I  hope  you 
have  read  and  informed  yourself  fully  of  every  thing 
relative  to  that  affair ;  it  is  a  very  important  question, 
in  which  the  priesthood  of  every  countiy  in  Europe 
is  highly  concerned  If  you  would  be  thoioughly 
convinced  that  then  tithes  aie  of  divine  institution, 
and  their  property  the  propeity  of  God  himself,  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  power  on  earth,  read  Fra-Paolo 
de  beneficiis,  an  excellent  and  short  book ;  foi  which, 
and  some  other  treatises  against  the  Court  of  Home, 
lie  was  stiletto'd ;  which  made  him  say  afterwards, 
upon  seeing  an  anonymous  book  written  against  him, 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  Conosco  bene  lo  stile  Romano. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  States  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  will,  I  believe,  hardly  scramble  off;   having 
VOL.  II.  13 
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only  reason  and  justice,  but  no  terrois  on  their  side.* 
Those  are  political  and  constitutional  questions  that 
well  deserve  your  attention  and  inquiries ,  I  hope  you 
are  thoroughly  mastei  of  them.  It  is  also  woith  your 
•while  to  collect  and  keep  all  the  pieces  written  upon 
those  subjects. 

I  hope  you  have  been  thanked  by  your  ladies,  at 
least,  if  not  paid  in  money,  for  the  moliaiis  which  I 
sent  by  a  couner  to  Pans  some  time  ago,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  Madame  Moiel  at  Calais,  as  I  told 
you  I  should.  Do  they  like  them,  and  do  they  like 
you  the  better  for  getting  them  ?  La  petite  Blot  de- 
vroit  au  moms  payer  de  sa  personne  As  for  Madame 
de  Pohgnac,  I  believe  you  will  very  willingly  hold  her 
excused  from  personal  payment 

Before  you  leturn  to  England,  pray  go  again  to 
Orh  for  two  or  thiee  days,  and  also  to  St  Cloud,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  reception  theie  at  your  return. 
Ask  the  Marquis  de  Matignon,  too,  if  he  has  any 
ciders  for  you  in  England,  or  any  letters  or  packets 
for  Lord  Bohngbroke.  Adieu !  Go  on  and  prosper. 


Greenwich,  July  8,  0  8  175] . 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

THE  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
July,  N  S     I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  well  with 

*  "  Au  moia  du  Mai,  1751,  un  nouvel  6dit  porta  creation  de  deux 
"  millions  de  rentes  viageres  sur  1'Hotel  de  Ville  et  de  900,000  hvres 
"de  rentes he're'ditaues  aur  la  ferme  des  postes  ,  le  tout  estime"  6qmva- 
"  loir  a  un  emprunt  de  cinquante  millions  Le  Parlement  (de  Pans) 
"se  crut  oblige"  Si  faire  des  representations  nouvelles  .  .  Le3  Etats 
"deLanguedoc  se  plaignirent  tres  hautement."— Siamondi,  Histoire 
des  Franjais,  vol  xxix  p  18 
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Colonel  Yoike  as  to  be  let  into  secret  correspondences. 
Loicl  Albemarle's  leseive  to  you  is,  I  believe,  moie 
owing  to  his  secretary  than  to  himself,  for  you  seem 
to  bo  much  in  favour  with  Inm ,  and  possibly,  too,  he 
has  no  very  secret  letters  to  communicate.     However, 
take  care  not  to  discover  the  least  dissatisfaction  upon 
tliis   scoie      make  the   proper  acknowledgments  to 
Colonel  Yoike  foi  what  he  does  show  you;  but  let 
neither  Loid  Albemaile  noi  his  people  peiceive  the 
least  coldness  on  yourpait  upon  account  of  what  they 
do  no  I  show  you      It  is  veiy  often  necessary  not  to 
manifest  all  one  feels.     Make  your  couit  to,  and  con- 
nect y  GUI  self  as  much  as  possible  with  Colonel  Yoike ; 
ho  may  be  of  great  use  to  you  hereafter;  and  when 
you  take  leave,  not  only  offer  to  bung  over  any  letters 
or  packets  by  way  of  security,  but  even  ask,  as  a* 
favom,  to  be  the  carrier  of  a  letter  from  him  to  his 
futlici  the  Chancellor.    A  propos  of  youi  coming  here  • 
I  confess  that  I  am  weakly  impatient  for  it,  and  think 
a  few  days  woith  getting;  I  would,  therefore,  instead 
of  the  25th  of  next  month,  N  S ,  which  was  the  day 
that  some  time  ago  I  appointed  for  your  leaving  Pans, 
have  you  set  out  on  Friday  the  20th  of  August,  N.  S  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  you  will  be  at  Calais  some 
time  oil  the  Sunday  following,  and  probably  at  Dover 
within   four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards.     If  you 
land  in  the  moining,  you  may  in  a  post-chaise  get  to 
Sittingboine  that  clay;  if  you  come  on  shore  in  the 
evening,  you  can  only  get  to  Canterbury,  wheie  you 
will  be  better  lodged  than  at  Dover.     I  will  not  have 
you  tiavel  in  the  night,  nor  fatigue  and  overheat  your- 
self, by  running  on  fourscore  miles  the  moment  you 
land.     You  will  come  straight  to  Blackheath,  where 
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I  shall  be  leady  to  meet  you,  and  winch  is  cliiectly 
upon  the  Dover  road  to  London ;  and  we  will  go  to 
town  together,  aftei  you  have  lested  yourself  a  day  or 
two  here  All  the  other  diiections,  which  I  gave  you 
in  iny  former  lettei,  hold  still  the  same  But,  not- 
withstanding this  i  eg  illation,  should  you  have  any 
particulai  leasons  for  leaving  Pans  two  or  thiee  clays 
sooner  01  latei  than  the  above-mentioned,  vous  ctes  Ic 
maitre  Make  all  your  arrangemens  at  Pans  for 
about  a  six  weeks  stay  in  England,  at  farthest. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  clay  from  Lord  Hunting- 
don, of  which  one-half  at  least  was  your  pancgyiie. 
it  was  extremely  welcome  to  me  fiom  so  good  an  hand. 
Cultivate  that  fneudship;  it  will  do  you  honour,  and 
give  you  strength  Connections,  in  oui  mixed  Par- 
liamentary goveinment,  are  of  gieat  use. 

I  seud  you  heie  enclosed  the  paiticular  price  of 
each  of  the  mohans,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
will  receive  a  shilling  for  any  one  of  them.  However, 
if  any  of  youi  ladies  should  take  an  odd  fancy  to  pay, 
the  shoitest  way,  in  the  course  of  business,  is  for  you 
to  keep  the  money,  and  to  take  so  much  less  from  Sir 
John  Lambeit*  in  your  next  draft  upon  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  heai  that  Lady  Hervey  is  ill. 
Pans  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her,  she  used  to 
have  great  health  here  A  propos  of  her ;  remember, 
when  you  are  with  me,  not  to  mention  her  but  when 
you  and  I  aie  quite  alone,  for  reasons  which  I  will  tell 
you  when  we  meet ;  but  this  is  only  between  you  and 
me,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  so  much  as  hint  it 
to  her,  or  anybody  else. 

*  A  Banker  at  Pans. 
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If  old  Kurzay  K  goes  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
I  cannot  help  it:  it  will  be  an  ease  to  our  friend 
Madame  Monconseil,  who  I  believe  maintains  her, 
and  a  little  will  not  satisfy  hei  in  any  way 

Remember  to  bring  your  mothei  some  little  pres- 
ents .  they  need  not  be  of  value,  but  only  maiks  of 
your  affection  and  duty  foi  one  who  has  always  been 
tenderly  fond  of  you  You  may  bring  Lady  Chester- 
field a  little  Mm  tin  snuff-box,  of  about  five  loins ,  and 
you  need  bung  over  no  othei  presents — you  and  I  not 
wanting  lea  petits  presens  pour  entretenir  Vamitie 

Since  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  talked  you 
over  minutely  with  Lord  Albemaile,  who  told  me 
that  he  could  veiy  sincerely  commend  you  upon  eveiy 
article  but  one;  but  upon  that  one  you  weie  often 
joked,  both  by  him  and  others  I  desired  to  know 
what  that  was ;  he  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  the 
article  of  dress,  m  which  you  were  exceedingly  neg- 
ligent. Though  he  laughed,  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
is  no  laughing  matter  for  you ;  and  you  will  possibly 
be  surprised  when  I  assert  (but,  upon  my  word,  it  is 
literally  true)  that  to  be  very  well  diessed  is  of  much 
more  importance  to  you,  than  all  the  Greek  you  know 
will  bo  of  these  thirty  years  Eemember,  the  woild 
is  now  your  only  business,  and  you  must  adopt  its 
customs  and  manners,  be  they  silly,  or  be  they  not. 
To  neglect  your  dress,  is  an  affront  to  all  the  women 
you  keep  company  with,  as  it  implies  that  you  do  not 

*  Tins  lady  was  mother  of  Madame  de  Monconseil  A  satirical 
sketch  of  both  IH  given  by  Madame  du  Deffand  "  Je  pretendois  qu'on 
"  avait  dans  sa  cuillQre  le  portrait  de  Madame  de  Oursay,  et  de  Ma- 
"  dame  do  Monconseil,  de  la  premiere  en  se  regardant  dans  le  large, 
"  et  de  3a  seconde  en  la  prenant  de  1'autre  sens  I"  (Lettre  tl  H  Wai- 
polo,  du  28  Mars,  1777  ) 
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think  them  worth  that  attention  winch  eveiybocly  else 
does ,  they  mind  diess,  and  you  will  never  please  them 
if  you  neglect  yours ;  and  if  you  do  not  please  the 
women,  you  will  not  please  half  the  men  you  other- 
wise might     It  is  the  women  who  put  a  young  fellow 
in  fashion,  even  with  the  men     A  young  fellow  ought 
to  have  a  ceitam  fund  of  coquetry,  which  should  make 
him  try  all  the  means  of  pleasing,  as  much  as  any 
coquette  in  Euiope  can  do      Old  as  I  am,  and  little 
thinking  of  women,  God  knows,  I  am  very  far  from 
being  negligent  of  my  diess;  and  why9 — fioin  con- 
formity to  custom ,  and  out  of  decency  to  men,  who 
expect  that  degree  of  complaisance.    I  do  not,  indeed, 
wear  feathers  and  led  heels,  which  would  ill-suit  my 
age ;  but  I  take  care  to  have  my  clothes  well  made, 
my  wig  well  combed  and  powdered,  my  linen  and 
pei  sou  extremely  clean     I  even  allow  my  footmen 
forty  shillings  a  yeai  extraoi  dmary,  that  they  may  be 
spi  uce  and  neat     Your  figure  especially,  which  from 
its  statin e  cannot  be  very  majestic  and  mteiestmg, 
should  be  the  moie  attended  to  in  point  of  dicss  •  as 
it  cannot  be  imposante,  it   should  be  g&ntille,  aim- 
able,  lien  mise.    It  will  not  admit  of  negligence  and 
carelessness. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hayes  thinks  you  have  slighied  him 
a  little  of  late,  since  you  have  got  into  so  much  other 
company.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  blame  you  for 
not  frequenting  his  house  so  much  as  you  did  at  first, 
before  you  had  got  into  so  many  other  houses,  more  en- 
tertaining and  rnoie  instructing  than  his ;  on  the  con- 
trary, you  do  very  well ;  however,  as  he  was  extremely 
civil  to  you,  take  caie  to  be  so  to  him,  and  make  up 
m  manner  what  you  omit  in  matter.  See  him,  dine 
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with  him  befoie  you  come  away,  and  ask  Iris  commands 
for  England. 

Your  triangular  seal  is  done,  and  I  have  given  it 
to  an  English  gentleman,  who  sets  out  in  a  week  for 
Pans,  and  who  will  deliver  it  to  Sir  John  Lambeit 
for  you. 

I   cannot  conclude  this   letter  without   retaining 
again   to  the  showish,  the  ornamental,  the   shining 
parts  of  yoiu  chaiacter;  which,  if  you  neglect,  upon 
my  word  you  will  lender  the  solid  ones  absolutely 
u&elcss .  nay,  such  is  the  present  turn  of  the  world, 
that  some  valuable  qualities  aie  even  ridiculous,  if 
not  accompanied  by  the  genteelei  accomplishments. 
Plainness,  simplicity,  and  Quakerism,  eitliei  in  chess 
or  manners,  will  by  no  means  do  :  they  must  both  be 
laced   and  embroidered-    speaking  or  writing  sense, 
without  elegancy  and  turn,  will   be  very  little  pei- 
suasive  ;  and  the  best  figure  in  the  world,  without  air 
and  address,  will  be  very  ineffectual      Some  pedants 
may  have  told  you,  that  sound  sense  and  learning 
stand  in  need  of  no  ornaments ;  and,  to  support  that 
assertion,  elegantly  quote  the  vulgar   proveib,  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush;  but  suiely  the  little  expe- 
rience you  have  already  had  of  the  world,  must  have 
convinced  you  that  the  contrary  of  that  assertion  is 
true      All  those  accomplishments  are  now  in    your 
power ;  think  of  them,  and  of  them  only.     I  hope 
you  frequent  La  Foire  St.  Laurent,*  which  I  see  is 

*  The  Foire  St.  Laurent,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  was  held  every  summer  at  Pans  Plays  were  acted  there 
in  the  French  language,  hut  on  the  Italian  model,  with  Arleqmn,  Pier- 
rot, &c  ,  for  their  principal  characters  It  was  to  this  theatre  that  the 
author  of  Gil  Bias  contributed  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which,  though 
little  known,  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit.  One  of  them,  la 
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now  open:  you  will  impiove  moie  by  going  there 
with  your  mistiess,  than  by  staying  at  home  and 
reading  Euclid  with  your  geometry  master.  Adieu. 
Diverhssez-vous,  il  riy  a  nen  de  tel 


Greenwich,  July  15,  0  S  1751 

MY  DEAK  FKIEND, 

As  this  is  the  last,  or  the  last  letter  but  one,  that  I 
think  I  shall  write  before  I  have  the  pleasnie  of  seeing 
you  heie,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  you  a  little 
for  our  interview,  and  for  the  time  we  shall  pass  to- 
gether Befoie  Kings  and  Punces  meet,  Ministers  on 
each  side  adjust  the  impoitant  points  of  piecedence, 
arm-chairs,*  right  hand  and  left,  &c  so  that  they 
know  previously  what  they  are  to  expect,  what  they 
have  to  tiust  to  and  it  is  right  they  should ;  for  they 
commonly  envy  or  hate,  but  most  ceitamly  distrust 
each  other  We  shall  meet  upon  veiy  different  tei  ins ; 
we  want  no  such  piehmmaiies:  you  know  my  ten- 
derness, I  know  your  affection  My  only  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  make  your  short  stay  with  me  as  useful  as 
I  can  to  you;  and  youis,  I  hope,  is  to  co-operate 

Boite  de  Pandore,  which  appeared  in  1727,  (CEuvres  de  Le  Sage,  vol. 
xiv  p  411,  ed  1810,)  has  been  in  the  present  century  translated  and 
adapted  to  the  German  stage  by  Kotzebue  without  acknowledgment 

*  These  questions  of  arm-chairs  in  visits  of  ceremony  were  at  tins 
period  frequently  and  warmly  debated,  especially  in  the  Germanic 
empire  The  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth  give  an  account 
of  several  such,  as,  for  instance,  at  Frankfort  in  1741  "  Oomme  il 
"  n'y  avoit  point  d'exemple  qu'une  fille  de  Eoi  et  une  Impe'ratrice  se 
"  fussent  trouv£es  ensemble,  je  ne  savois  point  leg  preventions  quo  je 
"  devois  exercer  "  She  held  a  conference  with  two  Prussian  ministers 
of  state  on  this  most  important  subject  "Us  furent  d'avis  1'un  et 
"1'autre  queje  ne  pouvois  pre"teadre  le  fauteuil,  mais  que  cependant 
"  ils  msisteroient  pour  me  le  faire  obtenir  I" — Mem  ,  vol  11  p.  844 
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with.  me.  Whether,  by  making  it  wholesome,  I  shall 
make  it  pleasant  to  you,  I  am  not  sme  Emetics  and 
catliaitics  I  shall  not  administei,  because  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  want  them ,  but  foi  alteratives  you  must 
expect  a  great  many;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  I 
have  a  number  of  nostrums,  which  I  shall  commu- 
nicate to  nobody  but  yourself  To  speak  without  a 
metaphor,  I  shall  endeavour  to  assist  your  youth  with 
all  the  expenence  that  I  have  pin  chased,  at  the  puce 
of  seven -an  d-fifty  years  In  order  to  this,  frequent 
lepioofs,  coirections,  and  admonitions  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  then,  I  promise  you,  that  they  shall  be  in  a 
gentle,  fuendly,  and  secret  manner,  they  shall  not 
put  you  out  of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of 
hnmoui  when  we  aie  alone  I  do  not  expect,  that,  at 
nineteen,  you  should  have  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  those  manners,  that  dexterity,  which  few  people 
have  at  mne-and-twenty.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  them  you ,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  endeavoui  to 
learn  them,  as  far  as  your  youth,  my  experience,  and 
the  time  we  shall  pass  together  will  allow  You  may 
have  many  inaccuracies  (and  to  be  sure  you  have,  for 
who  has  not  at  your  age),  which  few  people  will  tell 
you  of,  and  some  nobody  can  tell  you  of  but  myself. 
You  may  possibly  have  otheis  too,  which  eyes  less 
interested,  and  less  vigilant  than  mine,  do  not  discover  . 
all  those  you  shall  hear  of,  from  one  whose  tenderness 
for  you  will  excite  his  curiosity,  and  sharpen  his 
penetration.  The  smallest  inattention,  or  error  in 
raannei  s,  the  minutest  mclegancy  of  diction,  the  least 
awkwardness  in  your  dress  and  carriage,  will  not 
escape  my  observation,  nor  pass  without  amicable 
correction.  Two  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the 
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woild  can  fieely  tell  each  other  their  faults,  and  even 
then  cimies,  but  cannot  possibly  tell  each  otliei  of 
ceitain  little  weaknesses,  awkwardnesses,  and    blind- 
nesses of  self-love,  to  authonze  that  unreserved  free- 
dom, the  leLition  between  us  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  example,  I  had  a  very  woithy  fiiend,  with  "whom 
I  was  ultimate  enough  to  tell  him  his  faults ;  he  had 
but  few ;  I  told  him  of  them,  he  took  it  kindly  of  me, 
and  coirected  them      But  then,  he  had  some  weak- 
nesses that  I  could  never  tell  him  of  dnectly,  and 
which  lie  was  so  little  sensible  of  himself,  that  hints 
of  them  weie  lost  upon  him.     He  had  a  scrag  neck, 
of  about  a  yaid  long,  notwithstanding  which,  bags 
being  m  fashion,  tiuly  he  would  wear  one  to  his  wig, 
and  did  so,  but  never  behind  him,  foi,  upon   eveiy 
motion  of  his  head,  his  bag  came  forwaids  over  one 
shoulder  01  the  other     He  took  it  into  his  head  loo, 
that  he  must,  occasionally,  dance  minuets,  because 
other  people  did;  and  he  did  so,  not  only  extremely 
ill,  but  so  awkward,  so  disjointed,  so  slim,  so  meagie, 
was  his  figure,  that,  had  he  danced  as  well  as   ever 
Mai  eel  did,  it  would  have  been  ndiculous  in  him  to 
have  danced  at  all      I  hinted  these  things  to  him  as 
plainly  as  friendship  would  allow,  and  to  no  purpose ; 
but  to  have  told  him  the  whole,  so  as  to  cine  him,  I 
must  have  been  his  fathei,  which,  thank  God,  I  am 
not     As  fathei  s  commonly  go,  it  is  seldom  a   mis- 
fortune to  be  fathei  less ;  and,  considering  the  general 
lun  of  sons,  as  seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  childless. 
You  and  I  foirn,  I  believe,  an  exception  to  that  iule; 
for,  I  am  peisuaded,  that  we  would  neither    of  us 
change  oui  relation,  weie  it  m  our  power.     You  will, 
I  both  hope  and  believe,  be  not  only  the  comfoit,  but 
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pnele  of  my  age;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  will  be  the 
suppoit,  the  friend,  the  guide  of  your  youth  Trust 
me  without  reseive,  I  will  advise  you  without  piivate 
interest,  or  seciet  envy  Mr  Harte  will  do  so  too ,  but 
still  there  may  be  some  little  things  pioper  for  you  to 
know,  and  necessary  for  you  to  correct,  winch  even 
liis  friendship  would  not  let  him  tell  you  of  so  fieely 
as  I  should  ;  and  some  of  which  he  may  possibly  not 
foe  so  good  a  judge  of  as  I  am,  not  having  lived  so 
nanch  in  the  great  world. 

One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  be,  not 
only  the  purity,  but  the  elegancy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  both  which  you  are  very  deficient  Another 
will  be  the  constitution  of  this  country,  which  I  believe 
you  know  less  of  than  of  most  other  countnes  in  Eu- 
rope Manners,  attentions,  and  address  will  also  be 
•tlie  frequent  subjects  of  our  lectures ,  and  whatever  I 
know  of  that  important  and  necessary  art,  the  ait  of 
pleasing,  I  will  unreservedly  communicate  to  you. 
IDjress  too  (which,  as  things  are,  I  can  logically  piove 
requites  some  attention)  will  not  always  escape  our 
notice  Thus,  my  lectuies  will  be  more  various,  and 
in  some  respects  more  useful,  than  Professor  Mascow's ; 
a,nd  therefore,  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  expect  to  be  paid 
for  them  :  but,  as  possibly  you  would  not  care  to  part 
with  your  ready  money,  and  as  I  do  not  think  that 
it  "would  be  quite  handsome  in  me  to  accept  it,  I  will 
compound  for  the  payment,  and  take  it  in  attention 
and  piactice. 

Pray  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  mistresses,  (if  you  have  any)  at 
DParis,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them  not  only 
willing,  but  impatient  to  see  you  there  again.  Assure 
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them  of  your  clesiie  of  returning  to  them,  and  do  it 
in  a  mannei  that  they  may  think  you  hi  cainest,  that 
is,  avec  onction  et  une  espece  d' attendr issemcnt      All 
people  say  pietty  neaily  the  same  things  upon  those 
occasions ;  it  is  the  mannei  only  that  m.ikes  the  differ- 
ence, and  that  difference  is  great.     Avoid,  howevei, 
as  much  as  you  can  charging  youiself  with  commis- 
sions m  youi  leturn  from  hence  to  Pans,  I  know  by 
experience  that  they  are  exceedingly  tron  blesome,  com- 
monly expensive,  and  very  seldom  satisfactoi  y  at  last 
to  the  pei sons  who  give  them    some  you  cannot  refuse, 
to  people  to  whom  you  are  obliged,  and  would  oblige 
in  your  him,  but  as  to  common  fiddle-faddle  com- 
missions, you  may  excuse  youiself  from  them  with 
truth,  by  saying  that  you   aie   to    return  to   Paiis 
through  Flanders,  and  see  all  those   gieat   towns; 
which  I  intend  you  shall  do,  and  stay  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  Brussels.     Adieu!     A  good  journey  to  you, 
if  this  is  my  last;  if  not,  I  can  repeat  again  what  I 
shall  wish  constantly.* 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,          L°nd°n>  December  19'  °  S  175L 

You  are  now  entered  upon  a  scene  of  business, 
Jheie  I  hope  you  will  one  day  make  a  figure  Use 
does  a  gieat  deal,  but  care  and  attention  must  be 
joined  to  it  The  first  thing  necessary  m  wilting 


winca  dav  he  set  out  n    fi  —  •"'«"  ^-i  ^<jvoiuuer;  on 
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letters  of  business  is  extreme  clearness  and  peispi- 
cuity  ;  every  paragraph  should  be  so  cleai  and  unam- 
biguous, that  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  woild  may  not 
be  able  to  mistake  it,  nor  obliged  to  lead  it  twice  in 
order  to  understand  it  This  necessaiy  clearness  im- 
plies a  coriectness,  without  excluding  an  elegancy  of 
style.  Tiopes,  figures,  antitheses,  epigiams,  &c  ,  would 
be  as  misplaced  and  as  impeitinent  m  letteis  of  busi- 
ness, as  they  are  sometimes  (if  judiciously  used)  pioper 
and  pleasing  in  familial  letters,  upon  common  and  trite 
subjects.  In  business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  lesult 
of  care,  not  of  labour,  is  required.  Business  must  be 
well,  not  affectedly,  diessed,  but  by  no  means  negli- 
gently. Let  youi  fiist  attention  be  to  clearness,  and 
read  every  paragraph  after  you  have  written  it,  in  the 
critical  view  of  discoveiing  whether  it  is  possible  that 
any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it;  and 
coriect  it  accordingly. 

Our  pronouns  and  relatives  often  create  obscurity 
or  ambiguity ;  be  therefore  exceedingly  attentive  to 
them,  and  take  caie  to  mark  out  with  precision  then- 
particular  relations.  For  example  •  Mr  Johnson  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
promised  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Clarke,  to  return  him 
(Mr.  Johnson)  those  papers  which  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  left  &ome  time  ago  with  him  (Mi.  Clarke) :  it  is 
better  to  repeat  a  name,  though  unnecessarily,  ten 
times,  than  to  have  the  person  mistaken  once.  Who, 
you  know,  is  singly  relative  to  peisons,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  things ;  which  and  that  are  chiefly  relative 
to  things,  but  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  persons ;  for 
one  may  say,  the  man  that  robbed  or  killed  such-a- 
one :  but  it  is  much  better  to  say,  the  man  who  robbed 
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or  killed  One  never  says,  the  man  or  the  woman 
which  Which  and  that,  though  chiefly  relative  to 
things,  cannot  be  always  used  indifferently  as  to  things ; 
and  the  euyovta  must  sometimes  determine  then  place 
Foi  instance*  The  letter  which  I  leceived  fiom  you, 
which  you  leferred  to  in  your  last,  which  came  by 
Loid  Albemarle's  messenger,  and  which  I  showod  to 
such-a-oue ,  I  would  change  it  thus  The  letter  that 
I  received  from  you,  which  you  refencd  to  in  your 
last,  tliat  came  by  Lord  Albemaile's  mcsscngei,  and 
which  I  showed  to  such-a-one. 

Business  does  not  exclude  (as  possibly  you  wish  it 
did)  the  usual  teims  of  politeness  and  good-bi coding, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  requires  them,  such  as, 
/  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  ;  Permit 
me  to  assure  you ;  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my 
opinion,  &c  For  the  Minister  abroad  who  writes  to 
the  Minister  at  home,  wntes  to  his  superior ;  possibly  to 
his  pation,  or  at  least  to  one  who  he  desires  should  be  so. 

Letters  of  business  will  not  only  admit  of,  but  be 
the  bettei  for  certain  graces .  but  then,  they  nmnt  bo 
scatteied  with  a  sparing  and  a  skilful  hand ;  they  must 
fit  then  place  exactly.  They  must  decently  adorn 
without  encumbering,  and  modestly  shine  without 
glaiing  But  as  this  is  the  utmost  degree  of  pqifec- 
tion  m  letters  of  business,  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
attempt  those  embellishments  till  you  have  first  Iflid 
your  foundation  well. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat's  letters  are  the  true  letters  of  busi- 
ness ;  those  of  Monsieur  D'Avaux  are  excellent ;  Sir 
William  Temple's  are  very  pleasing,  but  I  fear  too 
affected  Carefully  avoid  all  Gieek  or  Latin  quo- 
tations; and  bring  no  precedents  from  the  virtuous 
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Spartans,  the  polite  Athenians,  and  the  brave  Romans. 
Leave  all  that  to  futile  pedants.     No  flourishes,  no 
declamation.      But   (I  repeat  it  again)   there   is  an 
elegant   simplicity  and   dignity  of   style   absolutely 
necessary  for  good  letteis  of  business :  attend  to  that 
carefully.     Let  youi  periods  be  harmonious,  without 
seeming  to  be  laboured  ;  and  let  them  not  be  too  long, 
for   that  always  occasions  a  degree  of  obscurity.     I 
should  not  mention  correct  orthography,  but  that  you 
very  often  fail  in  that  paiticular,  which  will  bring 
ridicule  upon  you ,  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  spell  ill 
I  wi&li  too  that  your  handwnting  were  much  better, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  not,  since  every  man 
may  certainly  write  whatever  hand  he  pleases      Neat- 
ness in  folding  up,  sealing,  and  diiecting  youi  packets, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  though  I  dare  say 
you  think  it  is      But  there  is  something  in  the  exte- 
rior, even  of  a  packet,  that  may  please  or  displease ; 
and  consequently  woi  th  some  attention. 

You  say  that  your  time  is  very  well  employed,  and 
so  it  is,  though  as  yet  only  in  the  outlines,  and  first 
routine  of  business.     They  are  previously  necessary 
to  be  known;  they  smooth  the  way  for  parts  and 
dextciity.     Business  requires  no  conjuration  nor  su- 
pernatural talents,  as  people  unacquainted  with  it  are 
apt  to  think     Method,  diligence,  and  discretion,  will 
carry   a  man  of   good  strong  common  sense   much 
higher  than  the  finest  parts,  without  them,  can  do 
Par  negotiis,  neque  supra,  is  the  true  character  of  a 
man  of  business .  but  then  it  implies  ready  attention, 
and  no  absences ;  and  a  flexibility  and  versatility  of 
attention  from  one  object  to  another,  without  being 
engrossed  by  any  one. 
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Be  upon  your  guaid  against  the  pedantiy  and 
affectation  of  busine&s,  which  young  people  are  apt  to 
fall  into,  from  the  pude  of  being  concerned  in  it 
young.  They  look  thoughtful,  complain  of  the  weight 
of  business,  throw  out  mysteiious  hints,  and  seem  big 
with  seciets  which  they  do  not  know.  Do  you  on  the 
coutiaiy  never  talk  of  business  but  to  those  with 
whom  you  aie  to  tiansact  it ,  and  learn  to  seem  vacuus 
and  idle  when  you  have  the  most  business.  Of  all 
things,  the  volto  sciolto  and  the  pensien  strett'i  aie 
necessaiy.  Adieu! 


London,  December  30,  0  S  1751. 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

THE  Pailiaments  are  the  courts  of  justice  of  France, 
and  aie  what  our  couits  of  justice  in  Westminster- 
Hall  aie  here  They  used  anciently  to  follow  the 
Court,  and  administer  justice  in  the  presence  of  the 
King.  Philip  le  Bel  first  fixed  it  at  Pans  by  an  edict 
of  1302  It  consisted  then  of  but  one  chambre,  which 
was  called  La  Chambre  des  Prelats,  most  of  the 
members  being  ecclesiastics,  but  the  multiplicity  of 
business  made  it  by  degrees  necessary  to  create  several 
other  chambres  •  it  consists  now  of  seven  chambres. 

La  Grand- Chambre,  which  is  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  and  to  which  appeals  lie  fiom  the  others 

Les  cinq  Chambres  des  I/nquetes,  which  are  like 
our  Common  Pleas  and  Court  of  Exchequer. 

La  Tournelle,  which  is  the  court  for  criminal  justice, 
and  answers  to  our  Old  Bailey  and  King's  Bench. 

There  are  in  all  twelve  Parliaments  in  France. 
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1.  Paris. 

2.  Toulouse 

3.  Grenoble. 

4.  Bourdeaux. 

5.  Dijon. 

6.  Rouen.. 

7.  Aix  en  Piovence. 

8.  Renn.es  en  Bretagne. 

9.  Pau  en  Navarre. 
10    Metz. 

11.  Dole  en  Franche  Conite". 

12.  Douay. 

There  are  three   Conseils  Souverains,  which  may 
almost  be  called  Parliaments ;  they  are  those  of 

Perpignan. 

Arras. 

Alsace. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  French  Parliaments, 
read  Bernard  de  la  Rochefavin   des  Parlemens   de 
JFrance,  and  other  authors,  who  have  treated  that  sub- 
ject constitutionally.    But  what  will  be  still  better,  con- 
vex se  upon  it  with  people  of  sense  and  knowledge,  who 
will  inform  you  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  several 
Chambres,  and  the  businesses  of  the  respective  mem- 
bers, as,  les  Presidens,  les  Presidens  &  Mortier  (these  last 
so  called  from  their  black  velvet  caps  laced  with  gold), 
les  Maitres  des  Requites,  les  Q-reffiers,  le  Procureur 
General,  les  Avocats   G-eneraux,  les  Conseillers,  &c. 
The  great  point  in  dispute  is,  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  matters  of  state,  and 
Voi.  II.  14 
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relatively  to  the  Ciown     They  pietend  to  the  powers 
of  the  States  General  of  Fiance,  when  they  used   to 
be  assembled  (which,  I  think,  they  have  not  been 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII ,  in  the  year  1615) . 
The  Ciown  denies  those  pietensions,  and   considers 
them  only  as  counts  of  justice.     Mezeray  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  this  question,  which 
is  very  well  woith  your  inquiry.     But,  be  that  as    it 
will,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  is  ceitainly  a  veiy  re- 
spectable body,  and  much   legarded   by  the  whole 
kingdom.     The  edicts  of  the  Ciown,  especially  those 
for  levying  money  on  the  subjects,  ought  to  be  regis- 
teied  in  Parliament ;  I  do  not  say  to  have  their  effect, 
for  the  Crown  would  take  good  care  of  that ;  but  to 
have  a  decent  appeal  ance,  and  to  procure  a  willing 
acquiescence  in  the  nation      And  the  Ciown  itself, 
absolute  as  it  is,  does  not  love  that  strong  opposition, 
and  those  admirable  remonstrances,  which  it  sometimes 
meets  with  from  the  Pailiaments.     Many  of  those  de- 
tached pieces  are  very  well  worth  youi  collecting ,  and 
I  remember,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  remonstiance  of  tlie 
Parliament  of  Douay,  upon  the  subject,  as  I  think, 
of  the  mngtieme,  which  was,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  moving  compositions  I   ever  read. 
They  owned   themselves,  indeed,  to   be   slaves,  and 
showed  their  chains;  but  humbly  begged  of  his  Maj- 
esty to  make  them  a  little  lightei  and  less  galling. 

The  States  of  France  were  general  assemblies  of  the 
three  states  or  orders  of  the  kingdom  •  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  Tiers  Mat,  that  is,  the  people.  They 
used  to  be  called  together  by  the  King,  upon  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state,  like  our  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  and  our  clergy  m  Convocation. 
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Our  Paihament  is  our  states,  and  the  French  Parlia- 
ments are  only  their  courts  of  justice.     The  nobility 
consisted  of  all  those  of  noble  extraction,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  sword,  or  to  the  robe;  excepting  such 
as  were  chosen  (which  sometimes  happened)  by  the 
tiers  ctcd,  as  then   deputies  to  the  States  General  * 
The  tiers  (Jtat  was  exactly  our  House  of  Commons, 
that  is,  the  people,  repiesented  by  deputies  of  then 
own  choosing.     Those  who  had  the  most  considerable 
places,  dans  la  robe,  assisted  at  those  assemblies,  as 
commis&ioncis  on  the  part  of  the  Ciown      The  States 
met,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  find  (I  mean  by  the 
name  of  les  Etats),  in  the  reign  of  Pharamond,  424, 
when  they  confirmed  the  Salic  law      From  that  time 
they  have  been  very  frequently  assembled,  sometimes 
upon  impoitant  occasions,  as  making  war  and  peace, 
icfoi'rning  abuses,  &c. ;  at  other  times,  upon  seemingly 
trilling  ones,  as  coronations,  marriages,  &c.   Francis  I. 
assembled  them,  in  1526,  to  declare  null  and  void  his 
famous  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him, 
during  his  captivity  there     They  giew  troublesome  to 
the  Kings  and  to  their  Mimsteis,  and  were  but  seldom 
called,  after  the  power  of  the  Ciown  giew  strong ;  and 
they  have  nevei  been  heaid  of  since  the  year  1615. 
Richelieu  came  and  shackled  the  nation,  and  Mazarin 
and  Louis  XIV.  riveted  the  shackles. 

There  still  subsist  in  some  provinces  in  France, 
which  are  called  pays  d'etats,  an  humble  local  imita- 
tion, or  rather  mimicry,  of  the  great  etats,  as  in  Lan- 

*  As  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Mirabeau  "  II  aspirait  3,  6tre  un 
"  des  repr&entans  du  Tiers  Etatpar  un  pressentiment  qu'il  y  jouerait 
"  un  plus  graud  r6le,  et  que  sa  noblesse  mSine  ajouterait  un  nouveau 
11  m6nto  a  sea  prmcipes  populates  "— Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mura- 
beau,  ch  i. 
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guedoc,  Bretagne,  &c.  They  meet,  they  speak,  they 
ginmble,  and  finally  submit  to  whatever  the  King 
orders 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  utility  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  to  every  man  of  bu&ine&s,  it  is  a  shame 
for  any  man  to  be  ignoiant  of  it,  especially  relatively 
to  any  countiy  he  has  been  long  in.  Adieu 


London,  January  2,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

LAZINESS  of  mind,  or  inattention,  aie  as  gieat  ene- 
mies to  knowledge,  as  incapacity ;  for,  in  truth,  what 
diffeience  is  theie  between  a  man  who  will  not,  and  a 
man  who  cannot,  be  informed  ?  This  difference  only, 
that  the  former  is  justly  to  be  blamed,  the  lattei  to  be 
pitied  And  yet  how  many  are  there,  very  capable 
of  leceiving  knowledge,  who  fiom  laziness,  inatten- 
tion, and  mcunousness,  will  not  so  much  as  ask  for  it, 
much  less  take  the  least  pains  to  acquire  it. 

Oui  young  English  travellers  geneially  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  voluntary  privation  of  all  that  useful 
knowledge  for  which  they  are  sent  abroad ;  and  yet 
at  that  age,  the  most  useful  knowledge  is  the  most 
easy  to  be  acquired,  conversation  being  the  book,  and 
the  best  book,  m  which  it  is  contained.  The  drudgery 
of  dry  grammatical  learning  is  over,  and  the  fruits  of 
it  aie  mixed  with,  and  adorned  by,  the  flowers  of  con- 
versation How  many  of  our  young  men  have  been  a 
year  at  Eome,  and  as  long  at  Pans,  without  knowing 
the  meaning  and  institution  of  the  Conclave  in  the 
former,  and  of  the  Paihament  in  the  latter?  and  this 
merely  for  want  of  asking  the  first  people  they  met 
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with  in  those  several  places,  who  could  at  least  have 
given  them  some  general  notions  of  those  matters 

You  will,  I  hope,  be  wiser,  and  omit  no  opportunity 
(for  oppoi trinities  present  themselves  every  hour  in 
the  clay)  of  acquainting  yourself  with  all  those  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  particulais  of  the  kingdom  and 
government  of  Fiance    foi  instance,  when  you  hear 
people  mention  le  Chanceher,  or  le  Garde  des  Sgeaux, 
is  it  any  great  tiouble  for  you  to  ask,  or  for  others  to 
tell  you,  what  is  the  nature,  the  poweis,  the  objects, 
and  the  profits  of  those  two  employments,  either  when 
joined  togethei,  as  they  often  aie,  or  when  sepaiate,  as 
they  aie  at  present9     When  you  heai  of  a  Gouver- 
neur,  a  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  a  Commandant,  and  an 
Ititcndaiit  of  the  same  province,  is  it  not  natural,  is  it 
not  becoming,  is  it  not  necessaiy,  for  a  stranger  to  in- 
quire into  their  respective  rights  and  privileges  ?    And 
yet  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  who 
know  the  diffeience  between  the  civil  department  of 
the  Intendant  and  the  military  poweis  of  the  others. 
When  you  hear  (as  I  am  persuaded  you  must)  every 
day  of  the  Vmgtie'me,  which  is  one  m  twenty,  and 
consequently  five  per  cent ,  inquire  upon  what  that 
tax  is  laid — whether  upon  lands,  money,  merchandise, 
or  upon  all  three ;  how  levied,  and  what  it  is  supposed 
to  produce      When  you  find  in  books  (as  you  will 
sometimes)  allusion  to  particular  laws  and  customs, 
do  not  lest  till  you  have  traced  them  up  to  their 
source.     To  give  you  two  examples:   you  will  meet 
in  some  French  comedies,  On  or  Clameur  de  Ifaro ; 
ask  what  it  means,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  a 
term   of  the  law  m  Normandy,  and  means  citing, 
arresting,  or  obliging  any  person  to  appear  in  the 
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courts  of  justice,  either  upon  a  civil  or  a  cuminal 
account;  and  that  it  is  derived  fiom  a  Raoul,  which 
Raoul  was  anciently  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  Pnnce 
eminent  for  his  justice — insomuch,  that  when  any  in- 
justice was  committed,  the  ciy  immediately  was  venez 
a  Raoul,  a  Raoul;  which  words  are  now  conupted 
and  jumbled  into  haw  Another,  Le  vol  du  Chapon 
— that  is,  a  certain  district  of  ground  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  mansion  seat  of  a  family,  and  an- 
swers to  what  we  call  in  English  demesnes  It  is  in 
France  computed  at  about  1,600  feet  lound  the  house, 
that  being  supposed  to  be  the  extent  of  the  capon's 
flight  fiom  la  basse  cour.  This  little  distuct  must  go 
along  with  the  mansion  seat,  however  the  lest  of  the 
estate  may  be  divided 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  aFiench  lawyer, 
but  I  would  not  have  you  be  unacquainted  with  the 
geneial  principles  of  their  law  in  matteis  that  occui 
every  day  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  descents — 
that  is,  the  inheritance  of  lauds.  Do  they  all  go  to 
the  eldest  son,  or  are  they  equally  divided  among  the 
children  of  the  deceased?  In  England,  all  lands  un- 
settled descend  to  the  eldest  son,  as  heir  at  law,  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  father's  will :  except  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  a  particular  custom  pre- 
vails, called  Gavel-kind,  by  which,  if  the  father  dies 
intestate,  all  his  children  divide  his  lands  equally 
among  them.*  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  all  lands 
that  are  not  fiefs  are  equally  divided  among  all  the  chil- 
dren, which  luins  those  families ;  but  all  male  fiefs  of 

*  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  n  ch  6  According  to 
Selden's  opinion,  Gavel-kind  before  the  Norman  conquest  was  the 
general  custom  of  the  realm. 
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the  empire  descend  imalienably  to  the  next  male  heir, 
which,  preseives  those  families.  In  France,  I  believe, 
descents  vary  m  diffeient  pi  evinces. 

The  nature  of  mariiage  contracts  deserves  inquiry. 
In  England,  the  general  practice  is,  the  husband  takes 
all  the  wife's  fortune,  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  settles 
upon  her  a  proper  pin-money,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
an  annuity  duimg  his  life,  and  a  jointme  after  his 
death.  In  France  it  is  not  so,  paiticularly  at  Pans, 
where  la  communaute  des  biens  is  established  Any 
mamed  woman  at  Pans  (if  you  are  acquainted  ivith 
one)  can  mfoim  you  of  all  these  paiticulars. 

These,  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the 
useful  and  rational  objects  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  business  Could  they  only  be  attained 
by  laborious  lesearches  in  folio  books,  and  worm- 
eaten  manuscripts,  I  should  not  wonder  at  a  young 
fellow's  being  ignorant  of  them ;  but  as  they  are  the 
frequent  topics  of  conversation,  and  to  be  known  by 
a  very  little  degree  of  curiosity,  inquiry,  and  atten- 
tion, it  is  unpardonable  not  to  know  them. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  some  hints  only  for  your 
inquiries;  I'JEtat  de  la  France,  L' Almanack  JZoyal, 
and  twenty  other  such  superficial  books,  will  furnish 
you  with  a  thousand  more  Approfondwsez. 

How  often,  and  how  justly,  have  I  since  regretted 
negligences  of  this  kind  in  my  youth !  and  how  often 
have  I  since  been  at  great  trouble  to  learn  many 
things,  which  I  could  then  have  learned  without  any  ! 
Save  yourself  now,  then,  I  beg  of  you,  that  regiet 
and  trouble  hereafter.  Ask  questions,  and  many 
questions,  and  leave  nothing  till  you  are  thoroughly 
informed  of  it.  Such  pertinent  questions  are  far  from 
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being  ill-bred,  or  tioublesome  to  those  of  whom  you 
ask  them ;  on  the  coutiary,  they  are  a  tacit  compli- 
ment to  their  knowledge ;  and  people  have  a  better 
opinion  of  a  young  man  when  they  see  him  desiious 
to  be  informed. 

I  have,  by  last  post,  received  your  two  letteis  of  the 
1st  and  5th  January,  N.  S  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have  been  at  all  the  shows  at  Veisailles ;  fiequent  the 
Couits  I  can  conceive  the  murmuis  of  the  French 
at  the  poorness  of  the  fireworks,  by  which  they  thought 
their  King  or  their  country  degiaded;  and,  in  tiuth, 
weie  things  always  as  they  should  be,  when  Kings 
give  shows,  they  ought  to  be  magnificent. 

I  thank  you  for  the  These  de  la  Sorbonne,  which 
you  intend  to  send  me,  and  which  I  am  impatient  to 
receive ,  but  pray  lead  it  carefully  youiself  fiist,  and 
infoim  yourself  what  the  Sorbonne  is,  by  whom 
founded,  and  for  what  purposes. 

Since  you  have  time,  you  have  done  very  well,  to 
take  an  Italian  and  a  German  master;  but  pi  ay  take 
caie  to  leave  yourself  time  enough  for  company ,  for 
it  is  in  company  only  that  you  can  learn  what  will  be 
much  more  useful  to  you  than  either  Italian  01  Ger- 
man ;  I  mean  la  pohtesse,  les  manieres,  et  Us  graces, 
without  which,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  and  I  told  you 
true,  ogm  fat^ca  e  vana  Adieu 

Pi  ay  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Brown 


London,  January  6,  0  S  1752. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  RECOMMENDED  to  you,  in  my  last,  some  inquiries 
into  the  constitution  of  that  famous  society,  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  but  as  I  cannot  wholly  trust  to  the  diligence 
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of  those  inquiries,  I  will  give  you  lieie  the  outlines  of 
that  establishment ,  which  may  possibly  excite  you  to 
inform  youiself  of  particulars,  that  you  are  moie  ti 
port&e  to  know  than  I  am 

It  was  founded  by  Hobeit  de  Sorbon,  in  the  year 
1256,  foi  sixteen  poor  scholars  in  divinity ,  four  of 
each  nation,  of  the  university  of  which  it  made  a  pait ; 
since  that  it  hath  been  much  extended  and  ennched, 
especially  by  the  libeiality  and  pride   of  Cardinal 
Ricliclieu ;  who  made  it  a  magnificent  building,  for 
six-and-tlnrty   Doctors   of  that  society   to   live   in; 
besides  which,  there  aie  six  Professors  and  schools  for 
divinity      This   society  hath   been   long  famous  for 
theol  ogical  knowledge,  and  exercitations     There  unm- 
tolligible  points  are  debated  with  passion,  though  they 
can  never  be  determined  by  reason     Logical  subtleties 
set  common  sense  at  defiance,   and  mystical  refine- 
ments disfigure  and  disguise  the  native  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  true  natuial  religion,  wild  imaginations 
form  systems,  which  weak  minds  adopt  implicitly, 
and  which  sense  and  reason  oppose  in  vain ;  their 
voice  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  heaid  in  schools  of 
divinity.     Political  views  aie  by  no  means  neglected 
in  those  sacicd  places,  and  questions  aie  agitated  and 
decided,  according  to  the  degiee  of  regard,  01  rather 
submission,  which  the  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  show 
the  Church.     Is  the  King  a  slave  to  the  Chinch, 
though  a  tyrant  to  the  laity  ?  the  least  resistance  to 
his  will  shall  be  declared  damnable     But  if  he  will 
not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their  spiritual,  over 
his  temporal,  nor  even  admit  their  imperium  in  im- 
perw,  which  is  the  least  they  will  compound  for,  it 
becomes  meritorious,  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  depose 
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him.  And  I  suppose,  that  the  bold  piopositions  in 
the  Thesis  you  mention,  aie  a  retuin  for  the  valuation 
of  Us  liens  du  Clerge 

I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  attend  two  or 
thiee  of  then  public  disputations,  in  order  to  be  in- 
foi  med  both  of  the  manner  and  the  substance  of  those 
scholastic  exercises.  Pray  lemember  to  go  to  all  such 
kind  of  things.  Do  not  put  it  off,  as  one  is  too  apt 
to  do  things  which  one  knows  can  be  done  every  clay, 
or  any  day;  for  one  aftei wards  repents  extiemely, 
when  too  late,  the  not  having  clone  them 

But  theie  is  anothei  (so  called)  religious  Society,  of 
which  the  minutest  circumstance  deserves  attention, 
and  famishes  great  matter  for  useful  reflections  You 
easily  guess  that  I  mean  the  society  of  les  R  R  P.  P* 
Jesmtes,  established  but  in  the  year  1540,  by  a  Bull 
of  Pope  Paul  III  Its  pi  ogress,  and  I  may  say  its 
victones,  weie  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Eomans  ; 
for  within  the  same  centuiy  it  go  veined  all  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  next  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole 
world  Its  founder  was  an  abandoned  profligate  Span- 
ish officei,  Ignatius  Loyola;  who,  m  the  year  1521, 
being  wounded  m  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampelona, 
went  mad  from  the  smart  of  his  wound,  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  confinement,  during  which 
he  lead  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  Consciousness  of 
guilt,  a  fiery  temper,  and  a  wild  imagination,  the  com- 
mon ingredients  of  enthusiasm,  made  this  madman 
devote  himself  to  the  particular  service  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  whose  knight-errant  he  declared  himself,  m 
the  very  same  form  in  which  the  old  knights-errant 
in  romances  used  to  declare  themselves  the  knights 

*  Les  R'everends  Pkres 
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and  champions  of  certain  beautiful  and  incompaiable 
princesses,  whom  sometimes  they  had,  but  oftener  had 
not,  seen  Foi  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  was  by  no  means 
the  fiist  Princess,  whom  her  faithful  and  valoious 
Jknight  had  never  seen  in  his  life  The  enthusiast 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Spam,  wheie  he  began  to  learn  Latin  and  philosophy 
at  three-and-tlmty  years  old,  so  that  no  doubt  but  he 
made  a  gieat  progiess  in  both  The  better  to  cariy 
on  his  mad  and  wicked  designs,  he  chose  four  disciples, 
or  rather  apostles,  all  Spaniards,  viz  Laynds,  Salme- 
ron,  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez  He  then  composed 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  his  Order,  which,  in 
the  year  1547,  was  called  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  from 
the  church  of  Jesus  in  Rome,  which  was  given  them. 
Ignatius  died  in  1556,  aged  sixty-five,  thirty-five 
yeais  after  his  conveision,  and  sixteen  yeais  aftei  the 
establishment  of  his  society  He  was  canonized  in 
the  year  1609,  and  is  doubtless  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 
If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  this  Society 
aie  to  be  detested,  as  they  justly  aie,  the  wisdom  of 
then  political  principles  is  as  justly  to  be  admired. 
Suspected,  collectively  as  an  Order,  of  the  gieatest 
crimes,  and  convicted  of  many,  they  have  either 
escaped  punishment,  or  triumphed  after  it;  as  in 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  They  have, 
directly  or  mdiiectly,  governed  the  consciences  and 
the  councils  of  all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe: 
they  almost  governed  China,  in  the  reign  of  Cang- 
gln ;  and  they  are  now  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Paraguay  in  America,  pretending  but  paying  no  obe- 
dience to  the  Crown  of  Spam.  As  a  collective  body, 
they  are  detested  even  by  all  the  Catholics,  not  except- 
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ing  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular ;  and  yet,  as 
individuals,  they  aie  loved,  lespected,  and  they  govern 
wherevei  they  are 

Two  things,  I  believe,  chiefly  contubute  to  their 
success      The  first,  that  passive,  implicit,  unlimited, 
obedience  to  theii   General  (who  always  resides  at 
Kome)  and  to  the  Supenois  of  then  seveial  houses, 
appointed  by  him.    This  obedience  is  obsei  ved  by 
them  all,  to  a  most  astonishing  degree;   and  I  be- 
lieve theie  is  no  one  society  in  the  world  of  which  so 
many  individuals  sacrifice  their  private  mteie&t  to  the 
geneial  one  of  the  society  itself     The  second  is,  the 
education  of  youth,  which  they  have  in  a  manner 
engi  ossed ;  theie  they  give  the  first,  and  the  first  are  the 
lasting,  impressions    those  impressions  are  always  cal- 
culated to  be  favouiable  to  the  Society.     I  have  known 
many  Catholics,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  though 
they  detested  the  Society,  from  reason  and  knowledge, 
have  always  lemamed  attached  to  it,  fiom  habit  and 
prejudice     The  Jesuits  know,  better  than  any  set  of 
people   in  the  world,  the  impoitance  of  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  study  it  more :  they  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  m  oidei  to  gain,  not  a  few,  but  many.     In 
Asia,  Afuca,  and  America  they  become  moie  than 
half  Pagans,  in  oidei  to  conveit  the  Pagans  to  be  less 
than  half  Chustians      In  private  families  they  begin 
by  insinuating  themselves  as  friends,  they  grow  to  be 
favountes,  aud  they  end  directors.     Their  manners  are 
not  like  those  of  any  other  Eegulars  in  the  world,  but 
gentle,  polite,  and  engaging     They  are  all  caiefully 
bred  up  to  that  paiticular  destination  to  which  they 
seem  to  have  a  natuial  turn;  for  which  leason  one 
sees  most  Jesuits  excel  in  some  particular  thing.    They 
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even  breed  up  some  for  martyrdom,  in  case  of  need, 
as  the  gaiperior  of  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome  told 
Lord  Bolmgbroke :  Ed  abbiamo  anche  martin  per  il 
martirio,  se  bisogna 

Inform  youiself  minutely  of  everything  concerning 
this  extraordinaiy  establishment :  go  into  their  houses, 
get  acquainted  with  individuals,  hear  some  of  them 
preach.  The  finest  preacher  I  ever  heaid  in  my  life 
is  lo  Ptre  Neufville,*  who,  I  believe,  preaches  still  at 
Paris,  and  is  so  much  in  the  best  company,  that  you 
may  easily  get  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  their  morale,  read  Pascal's 
Lettres  Provinciates,  111  which  it  is  very  truly  dis- 
played from  their  own  writings 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  Society  of 
which  so  little  good  is  said,  and  so  much  ill  believed, 
and  that  still  not  only  subsists,  but  nourishes,  must  be 
a  very  able  one  It  is  always  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that, 
though  hated  by  all  the  nation,  and  still  more  by  his 
master,  lie  kept  his  power  in  spite  of  both 

I  would  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  eveiy  thing  now, 
which  I  wish  that  I  had  done  at  your  age,  and  did  not 
do.  Eveiy  country  has  its  peculiarities,  which  one 
can  be  much  better  informed  of  during  one's  residence 
there,  than  by  leading  all  the  books  in  the  world  after- 
•wuids.  While  you  are  in  Catholic  countries,  inform 
yourself  of  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  tawdry 
church  :  see  their  convents  both  of  men  and  women, 

*  Ptiro  Neufville,  or  more  correctly  Neuville,  was  born  at  Cou- 
tancea  in  1693,  and  died  at  St  Germain  in  1774  His  collected  Ser- 
mons, Oraiaona  Funlbres,  &c  were  published  two  years  afterwards, 
and  their  eloquence  has  called  forth  a  high  panegyric  from  La  Harpe 
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kiiow  then  seveial  lules  and  orders,  attend  theii  most 
lemarkable  ceremonies;  have  then  terms  of  ait  ex- 
plained to  you,  theii  tierce,  seite,  nones,  matmes,  vfyres, 
complies ;  then  bremaires,  rosaires,  heures,  chapelets, 
agnus,  &c  ,  things  that  many  people  talk  of  fiom  habit, 
though  few  know  the  true  meaning  of  any  one  of  them 
Converse  with  and  study  the  characters  of  some  of 
those  incaiceiated  enthusiasts.  Frequent  some  pai- 
loirs,  and  see  the  air  and  manners  of  those  leclnse, 
who  are  a  distinct  nation  themselves,  and  like  no  other 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  her  mother, 
and  husband.  He  is  an  athletic  Hibernian,  handsome 
in  his  pei  son,  but  excessively  awkward  and  vulgar  in 
his  an  and  manner  She  inquired  much  after  you, 
and  I  thought  with  inteiest.  I  answeied  hei  as  a 
Mezzano  should  do  Et  yeprdnai  votre  tendresse,  vos 
soins,  et  vos  soupirs 

"When  you  meet  with  any  Butish  returning  to  their 
own  country,  pray  send  me  by  them  any  little 
brochures,  factums,  theses,  &c.  qui  font  du  bruit  ou 
du  plaisir  a  Pans  Adieu,  child. 


London,  January  23,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

HAVE  you  seen  the  new  tragedy  of  Varon*  and 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Let  me  know,  for  I  ain 
determined  to  form  my  taste  upon  yours.  I  hear  that 
the  situations  and  incidents  are  well  brought  on,  and 
the  catastrophe  unexpected  and  surprising,  but  the 
verses  bad  I  suppose  it  is  the  subject  of  all  the  con- 
versations at  Pans,  where  both  women  and  men  aie 

*  In  the  Ihctionnaire  des  Anonymes  par  Barbier  the  tragedy  of  Varon 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Vicomte  de  Grave 
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judges  and  critics  of  all  such  perfonnances-  such 
conversations,  that  both  form  and  improve  the  taste 
and  whet  the  judgment,  are  surely  piefeiable  to  the 
conversations  of  our  mixed  companies  heie;  which, 
if  they  happen  to  rise  above  bragg  and  whist,  infalli- 
bly stop  short  of  everything  eithei  pleasing  or  in- 
sti  active  I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  (as 
women  generally  give  the  tone  to  the  conveisation) 
our  English  women  are  not  neai  so  well  infoimed 
and  cultivated  as  the  Fiencli;  besides  that  they  aie 
natuially  more  serious  and  silent 

I  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  between  the 
French  and  the  English  theatres,  in  which  both  parties 
should  make  considerable  concessions  The  English 
ought  to  give  up  their  notonous  violations  of  all  the 
unities:  and  all  their  massacies,  racks,  dead  bodies, 
and  mangled  carcases,  which  they  so  frequently  ex- 
hibit upon  then  stage  The  Fiench  should  engage  to 
have  moie  action  and  less  declamation;  and  not  to 
cram  and  ciowd  things  togethei  to  almost  a  degree  of 
impossibility,  from  a  too  sciupulous  adherence  to  the 
unities.  The  English  should  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  their  poets,  and  the  French  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  theirs  •  their  poets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in  their 
country,  and  that  is  a  bold  woid;  ours  aie  the  most 
tumultuous  subjects  in  England,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Under  such  regulations  one  might  hope 
to  see  a  play  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  length  of  a  monotomcal  declamation,  nor 
frightened  and  shocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  action. 
The  unity  of  time  extended  occasionally  to  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  unity  of  place  broke  into,  as  far  as 
the  same  street,  or  sometimes  the  same  town ;  both 
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which,  I  will  affirm,  are  as  probable   as  four-and- 
twenty  houis  and  the  same  room. 

Moie  indulgence  too,  in  my  mind,  sliould  be  shown, 
than  the  French  are  willing  to  allow,  to  bright 
thoughts  and  to  shining  images ;  for  though,  I  confess, 
it  is  not  veiy  natural  for  a  Hero  or  a  Puncess  to  say 
fine  things  in  all  the  violence  of  grief,  love,  lage,  &c., 
yet  I  can  as  well  suppose  that,  as  I  can  that  they 
should  talk  to  themselves  for  half-an-hour ;  which 
they  must  necessarily  do  or  no  tragedy  could  be  car- 
lied  on,  unless  they  had  recourse  to  a  much  greater 
absurdity,  the  chorusses  of  the  ancients.  Tiagedy  is 
of  a  natuie,  that  one  must  see  it  with  a  degree  of 
self-deception ,  we  must  lend  ourselves  a  little  to  the 
delusion ,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  carry  that  com- 
plaisance a  little  faither  than  the  French  do. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life,  or  it 
would  not  affect  us.  In  nature,  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions are  silent,  in  Tragedy  they  must  speak,  and  speak 
with  dignity  too.  Hence  the  necessity  of  their  being 
written  in  verse,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  French, 
from  the  weakness  of  their  language,  in  rhymes.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  Cato,  the  Stoic,  expiring  at  Utica, 
rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Pans  ;  and  fetches 
his  last  breath  at  London  in  most  harmonious  and 
coirect  blank  verse. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Comedy,  which  should  be 
mere  common  life,  and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every 
character  should  speak  upon  the  stage,  not  only  what  it 
would  uttei  in  the  situation  there  represented,  but  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it.  For 
which  reason  I  cannot  allow  rhymes  in  Comedy,  un- 
less they  weie  put  into  the  mouth  and  came  out  of  the 
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mouth  of  a  mad  poet  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive 
one's  self  enough  (noi  is  it  the  least  necessary  in  Com- 
edy) to  suppose  a  dull  rogue  of  a  usurer  cheating,  QYC/TOS 
Jean  bluncleimg  in  the  finest  ihymes  in  the  woild 

As  for  Opeias,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and 
extravagant  to  mention  I  look  upon  them  as  a  magic 
focene,  contrived  to  please  the  eyes  and  the  ears  at  the 
expence  of  the  understanding ,  and  I  consider  singing, 
ihyming  and  chiming  Heroes,  and  Pimcesses  and 
Philosophers,  as  I  do  the  hills,  the  tiees,  the  buds  and 
the  beasts,  who  amicably  joined  in  one  common  coun- 
tiy  dance  to  the  mesistible  tune  of  Orpheus's  lyre 
Whenevei  I  go  to  an  Opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and 
reason  at  the  door  with  my  half-guinea,  and  delivei 
myself  up  to  my  eyes  and  my  ears 

Thus  I  have  made  you  my  poetical  confession ,  in 
which  I  have  acknowledged  as  many  sins  against  the 
established  taste  in  both  countnes,  as  a  frank  heretic 
could  have  owned  against  the  established  Church  in 
either ,  but  I  am  now  privileged  by  my  age  to  taste 
and  think  foi  myself,  and  not  to  care  ^hat  other 
people  think  of  me  in  those  lespects;  an  advantage 
which  youth,  among  its  many  advantages,  has  not.  It 
must  occasionally  and  outwardly  confoim,  to  a  certain, 
degree,  to  established  tastes,  fashions,  and  decisions. 
A  young  man  may,  with  a  becoming  modesty,  dissent, 
in  private  companies,  from  public  opinions  and  preju- 
dices ;  but  he  must  not  attack  them  with  warmth,  nor 
magisterially  set  up  Ins  own  sentiments  against  them. 
Endeavour  to  hear  and  know  all  opinions;  receive 
them  with  complaisance ;  foim  your  own  with  coolness, 
and  give  in  with  modesty. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lambert,  in 

VOL  II  15 
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winch  he  lequests  me  to  use  my  inteiest  to  proem  e 
him  the  lemittance  of  Mr.  Spencei's*  money,  when  he 
goes  abioad,  and  also  clesnes  to  know  to  whose  ac- 
count he  is  to  place  the  postage  of  my  letters  I  do 
not  trouble  him  with  a  letter  in  answer,  since  you  can 
execute  the  commission.  Pi  ay  make  my  compliments 
to  him,  and  assure  him,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
procure  him  Mr.  Spencer's  business  ;  but  that  Ins  most 
effectual  way  will  be  by  Messis  Hoare,  who  aie  Mi 
Spencer's  cashiers,  and  who  will  undoubtedly  have 
their  choice  whom  they  will  give  him  his  credit  upon 
As  for  the  postage  of  the  letteis,  youi  purse  and  mine 
being  pietty  near  the  same,  do  you  pay  it,  over  and 
above  your  next  draught. 

Your  relations,  the  Punces  B  (orghese,)  f  will  soon 
be  with  you  at  Pans;  for  they  leave  London  this 
week  whenever  you  converse  with  them,  I  desiie  it 
may  be  in  Italian ,  that  language  not  being  yet  familiar 
enough  to  you. 

By  our  printed  papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
with  legaid  to  the  affairs  of  the  hospitals,  by  taking 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pans,  J 
and  placing  them  in  Monsieur  d'Argenson's .  §  if  this 

*  This  gentleman  was  the  only  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Spen- 
cer, whom  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  chosen  for  hei  heir, 
but  who  died  soon  after  her  Grace,  in  1746  His  son  after  returning 
from  his  travels  was  elected  M  P  for  Warwick ,  in  1761  he  was  created 
Viscount  Spencer,  and,  m  1765,  was  pioraoted  to  an  Earldom  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl 

t  See  note  to  the  letter  of  June  20,  1751 

t  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  raised  to  that  dignity  in  1746,  and 
famous  in  after-years  for  his  opposition  to  the  Court  and  his  contro- 
versy with  Rousseau 

$  Marc  Pierre  de  Voyer,  Comte  d'Argenson,  born  in  1696,  was  at 
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be  true,  that  compromise,  as  it  is  called,  is  cleaily  a 
vic'toiy  ou  the  side  of  the  Comt,  and  a  defeat  on  the 
pint  of  the  Parliament;  for  if  the  Pailiament  had  a 
right,  they  had  it  as  much  to  the  exclusion  of  Monsieur 
d'Argenson  as  of  the  Archbishop  Adieu. 


London,  February  6,  0  S   1752 
MY    DKAIl   FlUEND, 

YOUK.  c'liticism  of  Vaion  is  strictly  just;  hut,  in 
truth,  hovcrc      You  French  critics  seek  for  a  fault  as 
eagerly  as  I  do  foi  a  beauty    you  consider  things  in 
the  worst  light,  to  show  your  skill,  at  the  expense  of 
your  pleasure ,  I  view  them  in  the  best,  that  I  may 
have  more  pleasure,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
judgment.     A  trompeur  trompeur  et  demi  is  prettily 
bind  ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may  call  Varon,  un  Nor- 
i)i((,i}  d,  and  Sostrate,  un  Mangeau,  qui  vaut  un  NOT- 
mand  cl  dcmi;  and,  considering  the  denouement,  in 
the  light  of  ti  ick  upon  trick,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
below  the  dignity  of  the  buskin,  and  fittei  for  the 
sock 

But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  off  the  author. 
The  gieat  question,  upon  which  all  turns,  is  to  dis- 
cover and  asccitam  who  CZeomce  really  is.  There 
are  doubts  concerning  hei  6tat ;  how  shall  they  be 
cleared?  Had  the  tiuth  been  extorted  from  Varon 
(who  alone  knew),  by  the  rack,  it  would  have  been  a 
tuic  tragical  denouement  But  that  would  probably 
not  have  done  with  Varon,  who  is  represented  as  a 

thiM  period  Mmistre  do  la  Quei  re  It  was  he  who,  when  the  Abbe  Des- 
fonlamcH  was  apologising  for  his  frequent  publication  of  hbels,  and 
had  added,  21  foot  lien  que  je  vivef— drily  replied  Je  rien  voispas  la 
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bold,  determined,  wicked,  and  at  that  time,  despeiate 
fellow,  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  who 
he  knew  could  not  forgive  him  with  common  piuclence 
or  safety  The  rack  would  therefoie  have  extoited 
no  tiuth  fiom  him;  but  he  would  have  died  enjoy- 
ing the  doubts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  confusion  that 
must  necessanly  attend  those  doubts  A  stiatagem  is 
therefore  thought  of,  to  discover  what  force  and  terror 
could  not,  and  the  stiatagem  such  as  no  King  or  Min- 
ister would  disdain,  to  get  at  an  important  discovery. 
If  you  call  that  stiatagem  a  trick,  you  vilify  it,  and 
make  it  comical ;  but  call  that  trick  a  stratagem,  or  a 
measure,  and  you  dignify  it  up  to  tragedy  so  fre- 
quently do  ridicule  or  dignity  turn  upon  one  single 
word  It  is  commonly  said,  and  more  particularly 
by  Loid  Shaftesbury,  that  lidicule  is  the  best  test  of 
tiuth;  for  that  it  will  not  stick  wheie  it  is  not  just 
I  deny  it.  A  truth  learned  in  a  certain  light,  and 
attacked  in  certain  woids,  by  men  of  wit  and  humour, 
may,  and  often  does,  become  ndiculous,  at  least  so  far, 
that  the  truth  is  only  lemembered  and  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  the  ridicule  The  overturn  of  Mary  of 
Medicis  into  a  river,  where  she  was  half  di owned, 
would  never  have  been  remembered,  if  Madame  de 
Veineuil,*  who  saw  it,  had  not  said  la  Heine  bo^t. 
Pleasure  or  malignity  often  gives  ridicule  a  weight, 
which  it  does  not  deseive.  The  versification,  I  must 
confess,  is  too  much  neglected,  and  too  often  bad  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  read  the  play  with  pleasure 

If  there  is  but  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  character  in 

*  Catherine  Henrietta  d'Entragues,  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  became 
the  mistress  of  Henri  IV  after  the  death  of  Gabnelle  d'Estrges  She 
is  frequently,  but  by  no  means  favourably,  mentioned  in  the  M^moirea 
de  Sully 
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your  new  comedy,  I  will  readily  compound  for  its 
having  little  01  no  plot.     I  chiefly  mind  dialogue  and 
character  in  comedies      Let  dull  cutics  feed  upon  the 
carcases  of  plays ;  give  me  the  taste  and  the  diessing 
I  am  very  glad  you  went  to  Versailles,  to  see  the 
CGI  oniony  of  creating  the  Punce  de  Conde*,*1  Chevaher 
do  I1  Ordi  G  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  upon  this 
occasion,  you  informed  youiself  thoroughly  of   the 
institution  and  rules  of  that  Oidei.     If  you  did,  you 
were  certainly  told  it  was  instituted  by  Henry  III , 
immediately  after  his  retuin,  or  lather  his  flight,  from 
Poland  ;  he  took  the  hint  of  it  at  Venice ,  wheie  he 
had  Been  the  original  manuscupt  of  an  Older  of  the 
&t  J&pnt,  ou  droit  desir,  which  had  been  instituted  in 
1352,  by  Louis  d'Anjou,  King  of  Jeiusalem  and  Sicily, 
and  hubbaiid  to  Jane,  Queen  of  Naples,  Countess  of 
Provence      This  Order  was  under  the  piotection  of 
St.  Nicholas  de  Ban,  whose  image  hung  to  the  collar. 
Henry  III.  found  the  Order  of  St  Michael  prostituted 
and  degraded,  during  the  civil  wars,   he  therefore 
joined  it  to  his  new  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  and  gave 
them  both  together;  for  which  reason  every  Knight  of 
the  St.  Esprit  is  now  called  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du 
lloi.     The  number  of  the  Knights  has  been  different, 
but  is  now  fixed  to  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  sov- 
ereign.   There  are  many  officers,  who  wear  the  ribbon 
of  this  Order,  like  the  other  Knights;  and  what  is 
veiy  singular  is,  that  these   officers  frequently  sell 
their  employments,  but  obtain  leave  to  wear  the  blue 
ribbon  still,  though  the  purchasers  of  those  offices 
wear  it  also. 

*  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  grandfather  of  the  ill-fated  Due  d'En- 
ghion    he  was  born  in  1736,  and  died  in  1818. 
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As  you  will  have  been  a  gieat  while  in  Fiance, 
people  will  expect  that  you  should  be  au  fait  of  all 
these  sort  of  things  i  elative  to  that  country.  But  the 
history  of  all  the  Oideis  of  all  coimtiies  is  well  worth 
your  knowledge,  the  subject  occurs  often,  and  one 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  fear  of  some  such 
accident  as  happened  to  a  solid  Dane  at  Pans,  who, 
upon  seeing  I'Ordre  du  St  Esprit,  said,  Nohc,  /St. 
Esprit  cliez  nous  c'est  un  Elephant.  Almost  all  the 
piinces  in  Geimany  have  their  Orders  too,  not  dated, 
indeed,  from  any  impoitant  events,  or  diiected  to  any 
great  object,  but  because  they  will  have  Ordeis,  to 
show  that  they  may ;  as  some  of  them,  who  have  the 
jus  cudendw  monetce,  bonow  ten  shillings  worth  of 
gold  to  coin  a  ducat  However,  wherever  you  meet 
with  them,  inform  yourself,  and  minute  down  a  short 
account  of  them:  they  take  in  all  the  colouis  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  prisms  N  B  "When  you  inqune 
about  them,  do  not  seem  to  laugh 

I  thank  you  for  le  Mandetnent  de  Monseigneur  I'Ar- 
cheveque,  it  is  veiy  well  drawn,  and  becoming  an 
Archbishop.  But  pray  do  not  lose  sight  of  a  much 
moie  impoitant  object,  I  mean  the  political  disputes 
between  the  King  and  the  Paihament,  and  the  King 
and  the  Clergy ,  they  seem  both  to  be  patching  up , 
however,  get  the  whole  clue  to  them,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Madame  Mon- 
conseil,  who  assuies  me  you  have  gained  ground  du 
cote  des  manures,  and  that  she  looks  upon  you  to  be 
plus  qu'd,  moitie  chemm  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this, 
because,  if  you  are  got  above  half  way  of  your  journey, 
surely  you  will  finish  it,  and  not  faint  in  the  course 
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Why  do  you  think  I  have  this  affair  so  extiemely  at 
hoai  ( ,  and  why  do  I  repeat  it  so  often  ?  Is  it  for  your 
Ruko,  or  for  mine?  You  can  immediately  answer 
yourself  that  question ;  you  certainly  have,  I  cannot 
posmbly  have,  any  interest  in  it  if  then  you  will 
allow  me,  as,  I  believe  you  may,  to  he  a  judge  of  what 
is  useful  imd  nocessary  to  yon,  you  must,  in  conse- 
quence, bo  convinced  of  the  infinite  importance  of  a 
point  winch  I  take  so  much  pains  to  inculcate 

i  hoar  that  the  new  Duke  of  Oilcans  *  a  remercig 
Sfanwur  da  j&fctfort,  and,  I  believe,  pas  sans  reason, 
having  had  obligations  to  him;  mais  il  ne  I'a  pas  re- 
mcrcit  en  mam poh,  hut  ratliei  roughly  H  faut  que 
or  so  if,  'ini  boim*u  I  am  told,  too,  that  people  get  bits 
ol*  hi1*  fathci's  rag&,  by  way  of  relics. f  I  wish  them 
joy;  they  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good  See 
from  hence  what  weaknesses  human  natuie  is  capable 
of,  and  make  allowances  for  such  in  all  your  plans  and 
lensomiiftK  Study  the  characters  of  the  people  you 
have  to  do  with,  and  know  what  they  are,  instead  of 
thinking  them  what  they  should  be;  address  yourself 
generally  to  the  senses,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  weak- 
UUHHCH  of  mankind,  but  very  rarely  to  their  reason 

Good  night,  or  good  morrow  to  you,  according  to 
the  tune  you  shall  leceive  this  letter  fiom      Yours 

*  Louis  1'hihppe,  Due  d'Orl^ans,  born  in  1725,  and  died  m  1785 
Ho  was  grand  fullicr  of  the  present  King  of  the  French 

t  Louis,  Due  d'Orlfians,  born  in  1703,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
tho  Hogont  IJis  father's  sudden  death  having  struck  his  mind  witli 
roligioiiH  n.\ve,  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his  clays  in  the  practices  of 
au»tmo  devotion  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  retired 
wholly  to  a  coll  in  the  Abbaye  de  St  Genevibve  He  died  February  4, 
1752. 
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London,  February  14,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IN  a  month's  time  I  believe  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 

of  sending  you,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasuie  of 

reading,  a  woik  of  Lord  Bolmgbroke's,  in  two  volumes 

octavo,  upon  the  use  of  Histoiy,  in  seveial  Letteis  to 

Loid  Hyde,  then  Lord  Cornbury  *     It  is  now  put 

into  the  press      It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this 

work  will  instruct  01  please  most     The  most  matenal 

historical  facts,  fiom  the  gieat  sera  of  the  treaty  of 

Munster,  are  touched  upon,  accompanied  by  the  most 

solid  reflections,  and  adoined  by  all  that  elegancy  of 

style  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which,  if 

Cicero  equals,  he  ceitaiuly  does  not  exceed  him,  but 

every  other  writei  falls  short  of  him.     I  would  advise 

you  almost  to  get  this  book  by  heart      I  think  you 

have  a  tnin  to  history,  you  love  it,  and  have  a  memory 

to  letain  it.  this  book  will  teach  you  the  propei  use 

of  it      Some  people  load  their  memories  in  disci  inri- 

nately  with  historical  facts,  as  others  do  their  stomachs 

with  food,  and  bung  out  the  one,  and  bring  up  the 

othei,  entirely  crude  and  undigested.     You  will  find 

in   Loid  Bolingbroke's  book   an   infallible   specific 

against  that  epidemical  complaint 

I  remember  a  gentleman,  who  had  read  history  in 
this  thoughtless  and  unchstinguishing  manner,  and 
who,  having  travelled,  had  gone  through  the  Valte- 

*  The  name  of  this  nobleman,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line 
of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon,  is  enshrined  not  only  in  the  piose  of 
Bohngbroke  but  in  the  verse  of  Pope 

"  Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains  I" 

He  died  before  his  father  m  1753,  and  at  the  death  of  that  father,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  both  the  Earldom  of  Clarendon  (1661)  and 
that  of  Rochester  (1682)  which  had  centred  in  him  became  extinct 
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lino.    lie  told  me  that  it  was  a  raiseiable  pooi  countiy, 
and   thcrefoic  it  was  surely  a  gieat  eiror  in  Caidmal 
Rioholiou  to  make  such,  a  lout,  and  put  Fiance  to  so 
much  oxpen&e  about  it      Had  my  friend  read  history 
an  ho  ou&ht  to  have  done,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  t'.roal  object  of  that  great  minister  was  to  i educe 
the  jmwei  of  the  house  of  Austria ,  and,  in  order  to 
that,  to  cut  off  as  much  as  he  could  the  communica- 
tion hoi  ween  the  several  parts  of  their  then  extensive 
dominions  ;  winch  leflections  would  have  justified  the 
Caulinal  to  him  in  the  affair  of  the  Valtelme      But 
it  WHS  easier  to  him  to  remember  facts  than  to  corn- 
Line  and  reflect 

One  observation  I  hope  you  will  make  in  reading 
history,  for  it  is  an  obvious  and  a  true  one.     It  is 
that  more  people  have  made  great  figures  and  great 
flu  times  in  Courts  by  their  exterior  accomplishments 
than  hy  then  interior  qualifications.     Their  engaging 
aclclroHH,  the  politeness  of  their   manners,  their  air, 
then  turn,  has  almost  always  paved  the  way  for  their 
Bupeiior  abilities,  if  they  have  such,  to  exert  them- 
selves.    They  have  been  favourites  before  they  have 
been  ministers      In  Couits,  an  universal  gentleness 
and   douceur  dans    Us    manures  is  most  absolutely 
ncec-Bsaiy:    an  offended  fool,  or  a  slighted  valet  de 
chamlrc,  may  very  possibly  do   you   more  hurt  at 
Court  than  ten  men  of  merit  can  do  you  good.     Fools 
and   low  people  are  always  jealous  of  their  dignity, 
and  never  forget  nor  forgive  what  they  reckon  a  slight. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  take  civility  and  a  little 
attention  as  a  favour,  remember  and  acknowledge  it  • 
this,  in  my  mind,  is  buying  them  cheap,  and  therefore 
they  are  worth  buying.     The  Prince  himself,  who  is 
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larely  the  sliming  genius  of  Ins  Court,  esteems  you 
only  by  heaisay,  but  likes  you  by  his  senses,  that  is, 
from  youi  air,  youi  politeness,  and  youi  manner  of 
addressing  kirn,  of  which  alone  he  is  a  judge  There 
is  a  Couit  garment,  as  well  as  a  wedding  garment, 
without  which  you  will  not  be  leceived  That  gar- 
ment is  the  volto  sciolto,  an  imposing  air,  an  elegant 
politeness,  easy  and  engaging  manneis,  universal  at- 
tention, an  insinuating  gentleness,  and  all  those  je  no 
sgais  qvm  that  compose  the  graces 

I  am  this  moment  disagreeably  intei  rupted  by  a 
letter .  not  from  you,  as  I  expected,  but  fiom  a  friend 
of  youis  at  Pans,  who  infoims  me  that  you  have  a 
fever,  which  confines  you  at  home     Since  you  have  a 
fever,  I  am  glad  you  have  prudence  enough  with  it  to 
stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  yourself'  a  little  more 
prudence  might  probably  have  pi  evented  it      Your 
blood  i&  young,  and  consequently  hot,  and  you  iiatu- 
lally  make  a  great  deal,  by  your  good  stomach  and 
good  digestion,  you  should  therefore  necessanly  at- 
tenuate and   cool  it,  from  time  to  time,  by  gentle 
purges,  01  by  a  very  low  diet,  foi  two  or  three  days 
together,  if  you  would  avoid  feveis       Lord   Bacon, 
who  was  a  very  great  physician,  in  both  senses  of  the 
woid,  has  this  aphorism  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
NiJnl  magis  ad  santtatem  tmbuit  quam  crebrce  et  do- 
mesticce  purgaMones      By  domeshcce,  he  means  those 
simple  uncompounded   puigatives  which   eveiybody 
can   administer   to   themselves — such    as    senna-tea, 
stewed  prunes  and  senna,  chewing  a  little  ihubaib,  or 
dissolving  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  manna  in  fair  water, 
with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  to  make  it  palatable. 
Such  gentle  and  unconfinmg  evacuations  would  cer- 
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tui nl y  prevent  those  feverish  attacks,  to  which  eveiy- 
bod y  ut,  your  age  is  subject 

I»y  the  way,  I  do  desire,  and  insist,  that  whenever, 
from  uny  indisposition,  you  aie  not  able  to  wnte  to  me 
upon  the  fixed  days,  that  Christian  shall ,  and  give 
mo  n  iruo  account  how  you  are  I  do  not  expect 
from  him  the  Ciceronian  epistolary  style,  but  I  will 
content,  myscli  with  the  Swiss  simplicity  and  truth 

I  hope  you  extend  youi  acquaintance  at  Pans,  and 
frequent,  variety  of  companies — the  only  way  of  know- 
ing llio  world  Every  set  of  company  diffeis  in  some 
purt  ic,ulars  from  another  ,  and  a  man  of  business  must, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  have  to  do  with  all  soits  It 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  know  the  languages  of  the 
•several  countries  one  travels  m  ,  and  diffeieiit  com- 
panies may,  in  some  degiee,  be  considered  as  diffeient 
countries.  Each  has  its  distinctive  language,  customs, 
and  muimcrs :  know  them  all,  and  you  will  wonder  at 
none 

A  dicu,  child  !    Take  caie  of  your  health  ;  theie  are 
no  plcaauics  without  it. 


London,  February  20,  O  S  1752 

MY  DKAit  FRIEND, 

IN  all  systems  whatsoever,  whethei  of  religion,  gov- 
ernment, morals,  Ac.,  perfection  is  the  object  always 
proposed,  though  possibly  unattainable— hitherto,  at 
leual,  coitaiuly  unattained.  However,  those  who  aim 
carefully  at  the  maik  itself,  will  unquestionably  come 
nearer  to  it  than  those  who,  from  despair,  negligence, 
or  indolence,  leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill  The 
maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life  those  who 
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aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  neaier  to  it  than 
those  desponding,  or  indolent  spiiite,  who  foolishly 
say  to  themselves — Nobody  is  perfect,  perfection  is 
unattainable,  to  attempt  it  is  chimerical;  I  shall  do 
as  well  as  otheibj  why  then  should  I  give  myself 
trouble  to  be  what  I  never  can,  and  what,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  things,  I  need  not  be — 
perfect  $ 

I  am  very  suie  that  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
weakness  and  the  folly  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  deseives 
the  name  of  reasoning  It  would  discouiage,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  exeition  of  any  one  of  our  faculties  On 
the  contiary,  a  man  of  sense  and  spmt  says  to  himself, 
Though  the  point  of  perfection  may,  (consideiing  the 
imperfection  of  our  natuie)  be  unattainable,  my  caie, 
my  endeavours,  my  attention,  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
get  as  neai  it  as  I  can  I  will  approach  it  every  day ; 
possibly  I  may  ariive  at  it  at  last;  at  least,  (what  I 
am  suie  is  in  my  own  power)  I  will  not  be  dis- 
tanced Many  fools  (speaking  of  you)  say  to  me, 
What,  would  you  have  him  perfect  ?  I  answer,  Why 
not  ?  What  huit  would  it  do  him  or  me  ?  Oh  but 
that  is  impossible,  say  they  I  reply,  I  am  not  suie 
of  that:  perfection  in  the  abstiact  I  admit  to  be  un- 
attainable, but  what  is  commonly  called  perfection 
in  a  character,  I  maintain  to  be  attainable,  and  not 
only  that,  but  in  every  man's  power.  He  has,  con- 
tinue they,  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  a  good  fund 
of  knowledge,  which  will  mciease  daily ,  what  would 
you  have  more?  Why,  I  would  have  eveiy  thing 
more  that  can  adorn  and  complete  a  character.  Will 
it  do  his  head,  his  heart,  or  his  knowledge,  any 
harm,  to  have  the  utmost  delicacy  of  manners,  the 
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most  shining  advantages  of  an  and  address,  the  most 
endearing  attentions,  and  the  most  engaging  graces  ? 
But  as  ho  is,  say  they,  he  is  loved  wheiever  he  is 
known.     I  am  very  glad  of  it,  say  I;  but  I  would 
have   him  be  liked  before  he  is  known,  and  loved 
afterwards.     I  would  have  him,  by  his  first  abord  and 
address,  make  people  wish  to  know  him,  and  inclined 
to  love  him     he  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it 
Indeed,  reply  they,  you  are  too  nice,  too  exact,  and  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  things  that  are  of  veiy  little 
consequence      Indeed,  rejoin  I,  you  know  very  little 
of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  you  take  those  things  to 
bo  of  little  consequence    one  cannot  be  too  attentive 
to  them  ,  it  is  they  that  always  engage  the  heait,  of 
which   the  understanding  is  commonly  the  bubble 
And  I  would  much  rather  that  he  erred  in  a  point  of 
grammar,  of  history,  of  philosophy,  &c    than  in  a 
point  of  manners  and  address      But  consider,  he  is 
very  young  ;  all  this  will  come  in  time.     I  hope  so ; 
but  that  time  must  be  while  he  is  young,  or  it  will 
never  be  at  all :  the  right  ph  must  be  taken  young,  or 
it  will  never  be  easy,  nor  seem  natural      Come,  come, 
Bay  they  (substituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion 
instead  of  argument)  depend  upon  it  he  will  do  very 
well ;  and  you  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  him      I  hope  and  believe  he  will  do  well, 
but  I  would  have  him  to  do  better  than  well.     I  am 
yery  well  pleased  with  him,  but  I  would  be  more,  I 
would  be  proud  of  him.     I  would  have  him  have 
lufltio  as  well  as  weight.     Did  you  ever  know  any 
body  that  re-united  all  these  talents?    Yes,  I  did; 
Lord  Bolingbroke  joined  all  the  politeness,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  graces  of  a  courtier,  to  the  solidity  of  a 
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statesman,  and  to  the  learning  of  a  pedant.  He  was 
omms  homo ;  and  pray  what  should  hinder  my  boy 
from  being  so  too,  if  he  has,  as  I  think  he  has,  all  the 
other  qualifications  that  you  allow  him  ?  Nothing  can 
hinder  him,  but  neglect  of,  or  inattention  to,  those  ob- 
jects, which  his  own  good  sense  must  tell  him  are  of 
infinite  consequence  to  him,  and  which  theiefore  I 
will  not  suppose  him  capable  of  either  neglecting  or 
despising 

This  (to  tell  you  the  whole  truth)  is  the  result  of  a 
contioversy  that  passed  yesterday,  between  Lady  ITer- 
vey  and  myself,  upon  youi  subject,  and  almost  in  the 
veiy  words  I  submit  the  decision  of  it  to  your.self ; 
let  your  own  good  sense  determine  it,  and  make  you 
act  in  consequence  of  that  determination.  The  receipt 
to  make  this  composition  is  shoit  and  infallible,  here 
I  give  it  you . 

Take  variety  of  the  best  company,  wherever  you 
aie;  be  minutely  attentive  to  eveiy  word  and  action  ; 
imitate  respectively  those  whom  you  observe  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  consideied  foi  any  one  accomplish  - 
ment;  then  mix  all  those  several  accomplishments 
together,  and  serve  them  up  yourself  to  others 

I  hope  youi  fair,  or  rather  your  biown  American  is 
well.  I  hear  that  she  makes  very  handsome  presents, 
if  she  is  not  so  herself.  I  am  told  there  are  people  at 
Paris  who  expect  from  this  secret  connection  to  soe  in 
time  a  volume  of  letters  superior  to  Madame  do  Graf- 
figny's  *  Peruvian  ones :  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  one  of 
the  first  copies. 

*  This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  lasembourg,  and  bccama 
the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Graffigny,  chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  moreover  (adds  Madame  de  Vanno/)  homme  violent  ei  em- 
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Fraiuub's  Ceme  !  has  been  acted  twice  with  most 
dvoiBtil  applause;  to-night  is  his  thud  night,  and  I 
am  going  to  it     I  did  not  think  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  consideimg  how  long  our  British  audi- 
ences  luive  been  accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and 
poiHon,  in  every  tragedy,  but  it  affected  the  heait  so 
much,  that  il  triumphed  over  habit  and  piejudice. 
All  the  women  cried,  and  all  the  men  weie  moved 
The   prologue,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  was  made 
entirely  by  Gavnck.    The  epilogue  is  old  Cibbei's, 
but  coi rooted,  though  not  enough,  by  Fiancis     He 
will  get  H  gicat  deal  of  money  by  it ;  and  consequently 
be  better  able  to  lend  you  sixpence  upon  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  Parliament  of  Paiis,  I  find  by  the  newspapers, 
luirt  not  cai  lied  its  point  concerning  the  hospitals;  and 
though  the  King  has  given  up  the  Archbishop,  yet, 
as  lie  lias  put  them  under  the  management  and  direc- 
tion tlu  Grand  Conseil,  the  Parliament  is  equally  out 
of  the  question     This  will  naturally  put  you  upon 
mquii  ing  into  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Conseil 
You  will,  doubtless,  inform  youiself,  who  it  is  com- 
posed of,  what  things  aie  de  son  ressort,  whether  or  not 
thoie  hcs  an  appeal  from  thence  to  any  other  place; 
and  of  all  other  particulars  that  may  give  you  a  clear 
notion  of  this  assembly.    There  are  also  thiee  or  foui 
other  Consuls  in  France  of  which  you  ought  to  know 
the  constitution  and  the  objects:  I  dare  say  you  do 

port'c  HOT  literary  reputation  rests  solely  on  the  work  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  mentions,  the  Lettres  d'une  Perumcnne  which  first 
appeared,  without  her  name,  m  1747  She  died  in  1758 

*  FrunciB's  Eugenia,  a  translation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  imitation,  of 

A.llwllV**w|J'*-o  I  {*   _  i   il._"l_1.4.«.«4.x-v    TVflo  r4  O  TV\ft 

duBBoccago  of  March  4, 1752,  Miscellaneous 
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know  them  already,  but  if  you  do  not,  lose  no  time  ii 
informing  youiself  These  things,  as  I  have  oftei 
told  you,  aie  best  learned  in  vaiious  Fiench  compa 
mes,  but  in  no  English  ones  ;  for  none  of  oui  country 
men  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  To  use  a  vcrj 
tiue  image,  collect,  like  the  bee,  your  store  fiom  over) 
quarter  In  some  companies  (parvn  les  fcrmiers  gene 
raui  nommemenf)  you  may,  by  proper  inquiries,  ge 
a  general  knowledge  at  least  of  les  affaires  do  finances 
When  you  are  with  des  gens  de  robe,  suck  them  witl 
regard  to  the  constitution,  and  civil  government,  am 
sic  de  ccetens.  This  shows  you  the  advantage  of  keep 
mg  a  great  deal  of  different  French  company  ;  an  ad 
vantage  much  superioi  to  any  that  you  can  possibl; 
receive  fiom  loitering  and  sauntering  away  evening 
in  any  English  company  at  Pans,  not  even  excepting 
Lord  Albemaile's  Love  of  ease  and  fear  of  reslrami 
(to  both  which  I  doubt  you  are,  for  a  young  fel 
low,  too  much  addicted)  may  invite  you  among  you 
countiymen;  but  pi  ay  withstand  those  mean  tcmpta 
tions,  et  prenez  sur  vous,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  tkos 
assemblies,  which  alone  can  inform  your  mind  an> 
improve  your  manneis.  You  have  not  now  man 
months  to  continue  at  Pans ,  make  the  most  of  them 
get  into  every  house  there  if  you  can ;  extend  ac 
quamtance,  know  everything  and  everybody  there 
that  when  you  leave  it  for  other  places  you  may  b 
au  fait,  and  even  able  to  explain  whatever  you  ma 
hear  mentioned  concernin  it.  Adieu ! 
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London,  March  2,  0  S  1752 

FRIEND, 

WIIKUKAIIOUTS  arc  you  in  Ariosto?  Oi  have  you 
through  tluit  most  ingenious  contexture  of  truth 
uncl  lu'H,  of  bmous  and  extravagant,  of  knights-errant, 
iiwgicmm,  ami  all  that  various  matter,  which  he  an- 
iimim'i's  in  tho  beginning  of  his  poem: 

Lo  donno,  i  cavalier,  1'arme,  gh  amori, 
Lo  cortcsio,  1'audaci  imprese  10  canto 

I   am   by  no  means  sure  that  Homer  had  supeiior 
invention,    or    excelled    more    m   description,   than 
AnosLo.     What  can  be  more  seducing  and  voluptu- 
ous, than  1-hc  description  of  Alcma's  person  and  palace? 
What  more  ingeniously  extravagant  than  the  search 
iniulti  in  tho  moon  for  Oilando's  lost  wits,  and  the  ac- 
count of  other  people's  that  were  found  theie?     The 
whole  IH  \voith  your  attention,  not  only  as  an  ingen- 
ious   poom,  but  as  the  source  of  all   modern   tales, 
novels,  fables,  and  romances  ;  as  Ovid's  Metamorpho- 
HIB  was  of  tbe  ancient  ones .  besides,  that  when  you 
liavu  read  this  woik,  nothing  will  be  difficult  to  you 
in  the  Italian  language      You  will  read  Tasso's  Gh&- 
rumlnntnc,  and   the   Decamerone  di  Boccaccio  with 
prcnt  facility  afterwards  ;   and  when  you  have  read 
Hie-no  throe  authors,  you  will,  m  my  opinion,  have 
read  all  the  works  of  invention  that  are  worth  reading 
in  that  language;  though  the  Italians  would  be  very 

angry  at  mo  for  saying  so.  ,  .  ,     T      n 

A  gentleman  should  know  those  which  1  call 
oluaaicnl  works,  m  every  language— such  as  Boileau, 
Corucillo,  Kacine,  Moliere,  Ac,  in  French;  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  &c ,  in  English;  and  the  thiee 
II.  10 
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authois  above-mentioned  in  Italian.  Whether  you 
have  any  such  in  German,  I  am  not  quite  sine,  nor,  in- 
deed, am  I  inquisitive  These  soit  of  books  adoin 
the  mind,  improve  the  fancy,  aie  frequently  alluded  to 
by,  and  aie  often  the  subjects  of  conveisations  of  the 
best  companies.  As  you  have  languages  to  read,  and 
memoiy  to  retain  them,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  veiy 
well  woith  the  little  pains  it  will  cost  you,  and  will 
enable  you  to  shine  in  company  It  is  not  pedantic 
to  quote  and  allude  to  them,  which  it  would  be  with 
regaid  to  the  ancients. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  you  have  hac 
in  your  education,  I  do  not  consider  your  knowledge 
of  seveial  languages  as  the  least     You  need  not  tins 
to  translations ;   you  can  go  to  the  source ;  you  cai 
both  conveise  and  negociate  with  people  of  all  nations 
upon  equal  terms,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  '< 
man  who  conveises  or  negociates  in  a  language  whicl 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  do  know  much  bette 
than  himself.     In  business,  a  great  deal  may  depem 
upon  the  force  and  extent  of  one  woid;  and  in  con 
veisation,  a  moderate  thought  may  gain,  or  a  gooi 
one  lose,  by  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  eleganc 
or  inelegancy,  of  one  single  word.    As,  therefore,  yo 
now  know  four  modern  languages  well,  I  would  hav 
you  study  (and,  by  the  way,  it  will  be  very  littl 
trouble  to  you)  to  know  them  correctly,  accurately 
and  delicately.     Bead  some  little  books  that  treat  c 
them,  and  ask  questions  concerning  their  delicacies  ( 
those  who  are  able  to  answer  you :   as,  for  mstano 
should  I  say  in  French,  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ai  e'en 
or  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ai  e"crite  ?  in  which,  I  thml 
the  French  differ  among  themselves.    There  is  a  sho 
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French  grammar  by  tlie  Port  Royal,  and  another  by 
pc'ie   Ilu (Tun1,1    both  which  are  worth  your  leading; 
JIH  IK  also  a  Hille  book  called  les  synonimes  Frangais 
Theie  arc  books  of  that  kind  upon  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, into  Home  of  which  I  would  advise  you  to  dip 
1'iHHibly  the  Gorman  language  may  have  something 
of  the  same  nort;  and  since  you  already  speak  it,  the 
more  properly  you  speak  it  the  better:  one  would,  I 
Ihink,  as  far  as  possible,  do  all  one  does  correctly  and 
eli'gu  ally.     It  is  extremely  engaging,  to  people  of  every 
iwlion,  to  meet  with  a  foreignei  who  has  taken  pains 
enough  to  speak  their  language  correctly .  it  natters 
llmt  local  and  national  pride  and  prejudice,  of  which 
everybody  lias  some  share. 

FmiK'iH's  Eugenia,  which  I  will  send  you,  pleased 
most    people    of    good    taste   here:    the   boxes   were 
crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when  the  pit  and  gallery 
were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.     Distress, 
>vitluml  death,  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  a  true  But- 
mil   audience,  so  long  accustomed  to  daggers,  racks, 
and  bo  win  of  poison;  contrary  to  Horace's  iule,  they 
clcniro  to  BGC  Medea  murder  her  children  upon  the 
stage.     The   sentiments   weie  too   delicate  to   move 
them  ;  and  their  hearts  are  to  be  taken  by  storm,  not 

by  parley. 

Have  you  got  the  things  which  were  taken  trom 
you  at  Calais  restored  ?— and  among  them,  the  little 
packet  which  my  sister  gave  you  for  Sir  Charles 
Ilotharo?  In  this  case,  have  you  forwarded  it  to 
him?  If  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity,  you 
will  have  one  soon,  which  I  desire  you  will  not  omit: 

*  Olaude  Buffier  was  a  Jesuit,  and  a  contributor  to  the  well-known 
Journal  c*a  ZWwii*.    His  French  grammar  appeared  m  1709 
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it  is  by  Monsieur  D'Aillon,  whom  you  will  see  in  a 
few  days  at  Pans,  in  his  way  to  Geneva,  wlieie  Sir 
Charles  now  is,  and  will  lemam  some  time.  Adieu  I 


London,  Maich  5,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

As  I  have  leceived  no  letter  from  you  by  the  usual 
post,  I  am  uneasy  upon  account  of  your  health,  for, 
had  you  been  well,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  written, 
according  to  your  engagement  and  my  requisition 
You  have  not  the  least  notion  of  any  care  of  your 
health ;  but,  though  I  would  not  have  you  be  a  vale- 
tudmaiian,  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  best  and  most 
robust  health  requires  some  degree  of  attention  to  pre- 
seive  Young  fellows,  thinking  they  have  so  much, 
health  and  time  before  them,  are  very  apt  to  neglect 
or  lavish  both,  and  beggai  themselves  before  they  are 
awaie.  whereas  a  prudent  economy  in  both  would 
make  them  rich  indeed ;  and,  so  far  from  breaking  in 
upon  then  pleasures,  would  improve,  and  almost  per- 
petuate them  Be  you  wiser,  and,  before  it  is  too 
late,  manage  both  with  caie  and  fiugality,  and  lay  out 
neither,  but  upon  good  interest  and  security 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  employment  of 
your  time,  which,  though  I  have  often  touched  upon 
foimeily,  is  a  subject  that,  from  its  importance,  will 
bear  lepetition  You  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of 
time  before  you ,  but,  in  this  period  of  youi  life,  one 
hour  usefully  employed  may  be  worth  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  hereafter .  a  minute  is  precious  to  you 
now,  whole  days  may  possibly  not  be  so  forty  years 
hence.  Whatever  time  you  allow,  or  can  snatch,  for 
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s  loading  (I  say  snatch,  because  company  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  now  your  chief  object), 
t'niploy  it,  hi  Llic  reading  of  some  one  book,  and  that  a 
good  one,  till  you  have  finished  it;  and  do  not  distract 
yom  mind  with  vanous  matters  at  the  same  time     In 
this  li^ht  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  read  tout  de 
Sf/f/r   Uiotivm  da  Jure.  JBclfa  et  Pacis,  translated  by 
H,n  hey  rue,    and   Puffendorff's   Jus   Gentium,  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand.     For  accidental  quaiters  of 
hours  read  works  of  invention,  wit,  and  humour,  of 
(,ht>  lu'st,  and  not  of  trivial  authors,  either  ancient  or 
modern. 

Whatovci  business  you  have,  do  it  the  fiist  moment 
you  c-uu  ;  novel  by  halves,  but  finish  it  without  mtei- 
i  upturn,  if  possible      Business  must  not  be  sauntered 
and  triiU'd  wiLli ;  and  you  must  not  say  to  it,  as  Felix 
did  to  1*1111!,  "at  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  speak 
to  thoc»  "     The  most  convenient  season  for  business  is 
tho  Jh'Ht,  but  btucly  and  business,  in  some  mea&uie, 
point  out  then  own  times,  to  a  man  of  sense,  time  is 
much  oftcnci  squandered  away  m  the  wiong  choice 
and  improper  methods  of  amusement  and  pleasures 

Mtuiy  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasures,  pro- 
vided   they   arc   neither   in  study   noi    in  business. 
Nothing  liko  it'  they  are  doing  nothing,  and  might 
uiHfc  UH  well  bo  asleep.     They  contract  habitudes  from 
laanuwB,  and  they  only  frequent  those  places  wheie 
they  tiro  fice  from  all  lestraints  and  attentions     Be 
upon  your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  tone; 
and  let  every  place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of 
quick  and  lively  pleasures,  or  the  school  of  your  im- 
provements :  let  every  company  you  go  into  either 
gratify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge,  or  refine 
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your  manners.     Have  some  decent  object  of  gallantry 
in  view  at  some  places ;  frequent  others,  where  people 
of  wit  and  taste  assemble ;  get  into  otheis,  wheie  people 
of  supenor  rank  and  dignity  command  lespect  and 
attention  from  the  rest  of  the  company ;   but  pi  ay 
frequent  no  neutral  places,  from  mere  idleness  and 
indolence     Nothing  forms  a  young  man  so  much  as 
being  used  to  keep  respectable  and  supenor  company, 
where  a  constant  legard  and  attention  is  necessary. 
It  is  tine,  this  is  at  fiist  a  disagreeable  state  of  re- 
straint ,  but  it  soon  grows  habitual,  and  consequently 
easy;  and  you  are  amply  paid  for  it  by  the  impiove- 
ment  you  make,  and  the  credit  it  gives  you.     What 
you  said  some  time  ago  was  very  true,  concerning  le 
Palais  Royal    to  one  of  your  age  the  situation  is  di&a- 
greeable  enough ;  you  cannot  expect  to  be  much  taken 
notice  of-  but  all  that  time  you  can  take  notice  of  others; 
observe  their  manners,  decypher  their  characters,  and 
insensibly  you  will  become  one  of  the  company 

All  this  I  went  through  myself,  when  I  was  of  your 
age.  I  have  sat  hours  in  company,  without  being 
taken  the  least  notice  of;  but  then  I  took  notice  of 
them,  and  leained,  in  their  company,  how  to  behave 
myself  better  in  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  became 
part  of  the  best  companies  myself  But  I  took  great 
care  not  to  lavish  away  my  time  in  those  companies 
where  there  were  neither  quick  pleasures  nor  useful 
improvements  to  be  expected. 

Sloth,  indolence,  and  mollesse  are  pernicious  and 
unbecoming  a  young  fellow ,  let  them  be  your  resource 
foity  years  hence  at  soonest.  Determine,  at  all  events, 
and  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  you  in  some 
respects,  and  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  most  chstin- 
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guished  and  fashionable  company  of  the  place  you  aie 
at,  either  foi  then  lank,  or  for  then  learning,  01  Ic  bel 
esprit  et  le  gout  This  gives  you  credentials  to  the 
best  companies,  wherever  you  go  afterwards.  Pi  ay, 
therefore,  no  indolence,  no  laziness  ,  but  employ  every 
minute  of  your  life  in  active  pleasures  or  useful 
employments.  Address  youiself  to  some  woman  of 
fashion  and  beauty,  wheievei  you  aie,  and  tiy  how 
far  that  will  go.  If  the  place  be  not  secured  befoie- 
hand  and  garnsoned,  nine  times  in  ten  you  will  take 
it  By  attentions  and  icspect  you  may  always  get 
into  the  highest  company ;  and  by  some  aclmiiation 
and  applause,  whether  merited  01  not,  you  may  be 
sure  of  being  welcome  among  les  sgavants  et  les  beaux 
espnts  Theie  are  but  these  three  sorts  of  company 
for  a  young  fellow,  there  being  neither  pleasure  nor 
profit  m  any  other 

My  uneasiness  with  regard  to  your  health  is  this 
moment  lemoved  by  your  letter  of  the  8th,  N.  S. 
which,  by  what  accident  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive before 

I  long  to  lead  Voltaire's  Rome  Sauvee,  which,  by 
the  very  faults  that  your  sevei  e  critics  find  with  it,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  like ;  for  I  will  at  any  time  give  up  a 
good  deal  of  regularity  for  a  great  deal  of  brillant ; 
and  for  the  brillant  surely  nobody  is  equal  to  Vol- 
taire. Catiline's  consphacy  is  an  unhappy  subject  for 
a  tragedy :  it  is  too  single,  and  gives  no  opportunity 
to  the  poet  to  excite  any  of  the  tender  passions ;  the 
whole  is  one  intended  act  of  horror.  Cre'billon  was 
sensible  of  this  defect ;  and,  to  create  another  interest, 
most  absurdly  made  Catiline  in  love  with  Cicero's 
daughter,  and  her  with  him. 
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I  am  veiy  glad  you  went  to  Versailles,  and  dined 
with  Monsieur  de  St  Contest  *  That  is  company  to 
learn  les  bonnes  manieres  in;  and  it  seems  you  had. 
les  bons  morceauv  into  the  baigam.  Though  you  were 
no  part  of  the  King  of  Fiance's  conveisation  with, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  probably  not  much  enter- 
tamed  with  it,  do  you  think  that  it  is  not  very  useful 
to  you  to  hear  it,  and  to  obseive  the  turn  and  manners 
of  people  of  that  sort?  It  is  extiemely  useful  to 
know  it  well.  The  same  in  the  next  rank  of  people, 
such  as  Ministeis  of  State,  &c ,  in  whose  company, 
though  you  cannot  yet,  at  your  age,  bear  a  pait,  and 
consequently  be  diverted,  you  will  obseive  and  leain 
what  hereafter  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  act 

Tell  Sir  John  Lambert  that  I  have  this  day  fixed 
Mr  Spencei's  having  his  credit  upon  him;  Mr. 
Hoaie  had  also  recommended  him.  I  believe  Mr. 
Spencer  will  set  out  next  month  for  some  place  in 
Fiance,  but  not  Pans  I  am  sure  he  wants  a  great 
deal  of  France,  for  at  present  he  is  most  entirely 
English ;  and  you  know  very  well  what  I  think  of 
that  And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  good  night. 


(March,  1752  }f 

A  CHAPTER  of  the  Gartei   is  to  be  held  at  St. 
James's  next  Friday ;  in  which  Prince  Edward,  the 

*  Francois  Dominique,  Marquis  de  St  Contest,  born  in  1701,  bad, 
m  September,  1751,  succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Puisieux  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  truth  governed  abso- 
lutely under  his  name  He  died  m  1754 

t  This  fragment,  like  an  earlier  one  of  the  same  kind  (see  note  at  p 
79  of  this  volume),  has  hitherto  been  printed  without  date  at  the  end 
of  this  Correspondence  But  the  time  when  it  was  written  may  be 
clearly  deteimmed  by  the  Chapter  of  the  Garter  which  it  mentions, 
and  which  took  place  on  March  13,  1752 
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Piince  of  Change,  the  Eails  of  Lincoln,  "Winclielsea, 
and  Caidigan,  aie  to  be  elected  Knights  Companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  Though  solely  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  they  are  said  to  be  elected ,  be- 
cause theie  is  a  pielended  election  All  the  Knights 
aie  summoned  to  attend  the  Soveieign  at  a  Chaptei, 
to  be  held  on  such  a  day,  in  order  to  elect  so  many 
new  Knights  into  the  vacant  stalls  of  the  deceased 
ones;  accoidmgly  they  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
wheie  they  all  sit  down  accoi ding  to  their  semoiity, 
at  a  long  table,  wheie  the  Soveieign  presides  There 
eveiy  Knight  pretends  to  write  a  list  of  those  for 
whom  he  intends  to  vote,  and,  in  effect,  wntes  down 
nine  names,  such  as  he  thinks  propei,  taking  caie, 
however,  to  insert  the  names  of  those  Avho  aie  really 
to  be  elected ;  then  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is 
always  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  goes  lound  the 
table,  and  takes  the  paper  of  each  Knight,  pietends  to 
look  into  them,  and  then  declaies  the  majonty  of 
votes  to  be  for  those  persons  who  were  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  Upon  this  declaration,  two  of  the  old 
Knights  go  into  the  outwaid  room,  wheie  the  new 
ones  aie  attending,  and  introduce  them,  one  after 
another,  according  to  their  ranks  The  new  Knight 
kneels  clown  before  the  King,  who  puts  the  riband 
about  his  neck ,  then  he  turns  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  oldest  Knight,  who  puts  the 
Garter  about  his  leg.  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
Chaptei  .  that  of  the  Installation,  which  is  always 
perfoimed  in  St  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  com- 
pletes the  whole  thing ;  for  till  then  the  new  Knights 
cannot  wear  the  Star,  unless  by  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Sovereign,  which  is  very  seldom  granted 
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All  ceremonies  are  m  themselves  very  silly  things  ; 
but  yet,  a  man  of  the  woild  should  know  them.  They 
are  the  outwoiks  of  manneis  and  decency,  which 
would  be  too  often  broken  in  upon,  if  it  weie  not  for 
that  defence,  which  keeps  the  enemy  at  a  pioper  dis- 
tance It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  always  treat  fools 
and  coxcombs  with  great  ceiemony,  tiue  good  breed- 
ing not  being  a  sufficient  barrier  against  them  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  one  to  deal  with 
diffeieut  people  diffeiently,  and  according  as  charac- 
ters and  situations  requn  e.  The  versatile  ^nffen^um  is 
a  most  essential  point ;  and  a  man  must  be  broke  to  it 
while  he  is  young  Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts, 
as  I  have  you  in  mine  Adieu. 

P  S  — This  moment  I  receive  youi  letter  of  the 
15th,  N  S.  with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased  it  m- 
foims  me,  and,  what  I  like  still  better,  it  shows  me  that 
you  aie  informed. 

London,  March  16,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

How  do  you  go  on  with  the  most  useful  and  most 
necessary  of  all  studies,  the  study  of  the  world  ?  Do 
you  find  that  you  gam  knowledge  ?  And  does  your 
daily  experience  at  once  extend  and  demonstrate  your 
impioveineut?  You  will  possibly  ask  me  how  you 
can  judge  of  that  yourself  I  will  tell  you  a  sure 
way  of  knowing  Examine  youiself,  and  see  whether 
youi  notions  of  the  world  aie  changed,  by  experience, 
from  what  they  weie  two  years  ago  in  theory ,  for  that 
alone  is  one  favourable  symptom  of  improvement. 
At  that  age  (I  remember  it  in  myself)  every  notion 
that  one  forms  is  erroneous ;  one  has  seen  few  models, 
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and  those  none  of  the  best,  to  form  one's  self  upon. 
One  thinks  that  everything  is  to  be  earned  by  spnit 
and  vigour ;  that  art  is  meanness,  and  that  versatility 
and  complaisance  are  the  refuge  of  pusillanimity  and 
weakness  Tins  most  mistaken  opinion  gives  an  indel- 
icacy, a  brusquene,  and  a  roughness  to  the  manneis. 
Fools,  who  can  never  be  undeceived,  letam  them  as 
long  as  they  live  •  reflection,  with  a  little  expenence, 
makes  men  of  sense  shake  them  off  soon  When  they 
come  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  themselves, 
and  with  their  own  species,  they  discover  that  plain 
right  leason  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  fetteied  and 
shackled  attendant  of  the  triumph  of  the  heai  t  and  pas- 
sions ;  consequently  they  addi  ess  themselves  nine  times 
in  ten  to  the  conqueroi,  not  to  the  conquered  :  and  con- 
queiors,  you  know,  must  be  applied  to  in  the  gentlest, 
the  most  engaging,  and  the  most  insinuating  manner. 
Have  you  found  out  that  every  woman  is  infallibly  to 
be  gained  by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and  every  man  by 
one  sort  or  other  ?  Have  you  discovered  what  variety 
of  little  things  affect  the  heart,  and  how  suiely  they 
collectively  gam  it?  If  you  have  you  have  made 
some  progress  I  would  try  a  man's  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  I  would  a  school-boy's  knowledge  of 
Hoi  ace ,  not  by  making  him  construe  Maecenas  atavis 
edite  regibus,  which  he  could  do  in  the  first  form,  but 
by  examining  him  as  to  the  delicacy  and  cunosa 
felicitas  of  that  poet.  A  man  requires  very  little 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  to  under- 
stand glaring,  high-coloured,  and  decided  characters ; 
they  are  but  few,  and  they  strike  at  first  but  to 
distinguish  the  almost  imperceptible  shades,  and  the 
nice  gradations  of  virtue  and  vice,  sense  and  folly, 
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strength  and  weakness,  (of  winch  chaiacters  aie  eom- 
inonly   composed)    demands    some   expenence,  great 
obseivation,  and  minute  attention      In  the  same  cases, 
most  people  do  the  same  things,  but  with  this  material 
diffeience,  upon  which  the  success  commonly  turns. 
— A  man  who  has  studied  the  world  knows  when  to 
time,  and  wheie  to  place  them;  he  has  analysed  the 
characteis  he  applies  to,  and  adapted  Ins  addiess  and 
his  aigumeuts  to  them .  but  a  man  of  what  is  called 
plain  good  sense,  who  has  only  leasoned  by  Imn&elf, 
and  not  acted  with  mankind,  mistimes,  misplaces,  runs 
precipitately  and  bluntly  at  the  mark,  and  falls  upon 
his  nose  in  the  way.     In  the  common   manneis  of 
social  life,  every  man  of  common  sense  has  the  i  udi- 
ments,  the  A  B  C  of  civility ,  the  means  not  to  offend  ; 
and  even  wishes  to  please  •  and,  if  he  lias  any  real 
merit,  will  be  received  and  tolerated  in  good  company. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  enough ;  for  though  he  may 
be  leceived,  he  will  never  be  desired,  though  he  does 
not  offend,  he  will  never  be  loved;    but,  like  some 
little,   insignificant,   neutral    power,    surrounded    by 
great  ones,  he  will  neither  be  feared  noi  courted  by 
any ,  but  by  turns  invaded  by  all  whenever  it  is  their 
mteiest.    A  most  contemptible  situation  !     Whereas, 
a  man  who  has  carefully  attended  to,  and  expeiiencod 
the  various  woikmgs  of  the  heait,  and  the  aitifices  of 
the  head,  and  who  by  one  shade  can  trace  the  pro- 
gression of  the  whole  colour;  who  can,  at  the  proper 
times,  employ  all  the  several  means  of  peisuadmg  the 
understanding, and  engaging  the  heait;  may  and  will 
have  enemies;  but  will  and  must  have  friends-  he 
may  be  opposed,  but  he  will   be  suppoited  too;  his 
talents  may  excite  the  jealousy  of  some,  but  his  en- 
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gaging  hearts  will  make  him  beloved  by  many  moie; 
he  will  be  considerable,  he  will  be  considered.    Many 
different  qualifications  must  conspire  to  form  such  a 
man,  and  to  make  him  at  once  respectable  and  amiable, 
and  the  least  must  be  joined  to  the  greatest ;  the  latter 
would   be  unavailing  without   the  former;   and  the 
former  would  be  futile  and  frivolous  without  the  latter. 
Learning  is  acquiied  by  reading  books;  but  the  much 
more  necessaiy  learning,  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  reading  men,  and  studying 
all  the  various  editions  of  them.     Many  woi  ds  in  evei  y 
language  are  geneially  thought  to  be  synonymous; 
but  those  who  study  the  language  attentively,  will  find 
that  there  is  110  such  thing ,  they  will  discovei  some 
little  diffeience,  some  distinction,  between  all  those 
wouls  that  are  vulgarly  called  synonymous;  one  has 
always  more  energy,  extent,  or  delicacy,  than  anothei : 
it  is  the  same  with  men ,  all  are  m  general,  and  yet  no 
two  in  particular,  exactly  alike      Those  who  have  not 
accurately  studied,  perpetually  mistake  them .  they  do 
not  discern  the  shades  and  gradations  that  distinguish 
chai  acteis  seemingly  alike      Company,  vaiious  com- 
pany, is  the  only  school  for  this  knowledge     You 
ought  to  be  by  this  time  at  least  in  the  third  form  of 
that  school,  from  whence  the  rise  to  the  uppermost  is 
easy  and  quick ;  but  then  you  must  have  application 
and  vivacity ;  and  you  must  not  only  beai  with,  but 
even  seek,  icstramt  in  most  companies,  instead  of  stag- 
nating in  one  or  two  only,  wheie  indolence  and  love 
of  ease  may  be  indulged. 

In  the  plan  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last,*  for  your 

*  That  letter  is  missing,  or  else  the  plan  in  question  waa  com- 
prised in  that  part  of  the  last  preceding  letter  which  was  lost 
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future  motions,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  if  a  King  of 
the  Romans  should  be  chosen  this  yeai,  you  shall  cer- 
tainly be  at  that  election  ,  and  as  upon  those  occasions, 
all  strangers  are  excluded  from  the  place  of  the  elec- 
tion, except  such  as  belong  to  some  Ambassador,  I 
have  already  eventually  secured  you  a  place  in  the 
suite  of  the  King's  Electoial  Ambassador,  who  will  be 
sent  upon  that  account  to  Frankfort,  or  wherever  else 
the  election  may  be.  This  will  not  only  secuie  you  a 
sight  of  the  show,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
thing;  which  is  likely  to  be  a  contested  one,  from  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  Electors  and  the  piotests  of 
some  of  the  Piinces  of  the  Empire.  That  election,  if 
there  is  one,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  memoiable  era 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  empire,  pens  at  least,  if  not 
swords,  will  be  diawn ;  and  ink,  if  not  blood,  will  be 
plentifully  shed,  by  the  contending  paities  in  that  dis- 
pute Dming  the  fiay,  you  may  securely  plunder, 
and  add  to  your  present  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
jus  pubhoum  imperil  The  Court  of  France  has,  I 
am  told,  appointed  le  President  Ogier/a  man  of  great 
abilities,  to  go  immediately  to  Ratisbon,  poiir  y  souffler 
la  chscorde  It  must  be  owned,  that  Fiance  has 
always  profited  skilfully  of  its  having  guaranteed  the 
tieaty  of  Munster ;  which  has  given  it  a  constant  pre- 
tence to  thrust  itself  into  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
When  France  got  Alsace  yielded  by  tieaty,  it  was 
very  willing*  to  have  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  ; 
but  the  empire  was  then  wiser.  Every  power  should 

*  Le  President  Ogier  became  afterwards  French  Ambassador  in 
Denmark,  and  was  reprimanded  by  his  Court  for  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  —See  Sismoudi,  Hist  dea 
Pranjais,  vol  xxix  p  148 
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be  very  careful,  not  to  give  the  least  pretence  to  a 
neighbouring  power  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  its 
in  tenor.  Sweden  has  already  felt  the  effects  of  the 
Czarina's  calling  hei self  guarantee  of  its  piesent  form 
of  government,  in  consequence  of  the  tieatyof  Neustadt, 
continued  afterwards  by  that  of  Abo;  though,  in 
tin tli,  that  guarantee  was  rather  a  provision  against 
Huhbia's  attempting  to  alter  the  then  new-established 
form  of  govei  nment  in  Sweden,  than  any  right  given 
to  Russia,  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  establishing  what 
form  of  government  they  pleased.  Read  them  both, 
if  you  can  get  them.  Adieu  ! 


London,  April  13,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FEIEND, 

I  RECEIVE  this  moment  your  letter  of  the  19th,  N  S 
with  the  enclosed  pieces  iclative  to  the  present  dispute 
between  the  King  and  the  Pailiament      I  shall  return 
them  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  you  will  soon  see  at 
Paris,  and  who  will  likewise  cariy  you  the  piece,  which 
I  forgot  in  making  up  the  packet  I  sent  you  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.    The  representation  of  the  Par- 
liament is  very  well  drawn,  suamter  in  modo,  fortiter 
in  re.     They  tell  the  King  very  respectfully,  that  m 
a  certain  case,  which  they  should  think  it  criminal  to 
suppose,  they  would  not  obey  him      This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  what  we  call  here  Revolution  principles.     I 
do  not  know  what  the  Lord's  anointed,  his  viceregent 
upon  earth,  divinely  appointed  by  him,  and  account- 
able to  none  but  him  for  his  actions,  will  either  think 
or  do,  upon  these  symptoms  of  reason  and  good  sense, 
which  seem  to  be  breaking  out  all  over  Fiance;  but 
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this  I  foiesee,  that  befoie  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
trade  of  both  King  and  pnest  will  not  be  half  so  good 
a  one  as  it  has  been.     Duclos,  in  his  leflections,  lias 
observed,  and  veiy  truly,  qu'il  y  a  un  germe  de  raison 
qm  commence  a  se  developper  en  France.     A  dvvel- 
oppement  that  must  piove  fatal  to  Regal  and  Papal 
pretensions      Pmdence  may,  in  many  cases,  recom- 
mend an  occasional  submission  to  either;  but  when 
that  ignorance,  upon  which  an  implicit  faith  in  both 
could  only  be  founded,  is  once  iemoved,  God's  vice- 
regent,  and  Christ's  vicai,  will  only  be  obeyed  and 
believed,  as  far  as  what  the  one  orders,  and  the  other 
says,  is  conformable  to  reason  and  truth. 

I  am  very  glad  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  that  you 
make  as  if  you  were  not  well,  though  you  really  are ; 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  keep  so  Pray 
leave  off  entirely  your  greasy,  heavy  pastry,  fat 
cieams,  and  indigestible  dumplings;  and  then  you 
need  not  confine  youiself  to  white  meats,  which  I  do 
not  take  to  be  one  jot  wholesomer  than  beef,  mutton, 
and  pai  tndge 

Voltaire  sent  me  fiorn  Berlin  his  History  du  Si&cle 
de  Louis  XIV.  It  came  at  a  veiy  proper  time ,  Loid 
Bohngbioke  had  just  taught  me  how  History  should 
be  read;  Voltaiie  shows  me  how  it  should  be  wiitten. 
I  am  sensible  that  it  will  meet  with  almost  as  many 
critics  as  i eadei s  Voltaire  must  be  criticised  :  besides, 
every  man's  favourite  is  attacked;  for  every  preju- 
dice is  exposed,  and  our  prejudices  are  our  misti esses  • 
reason  is  at  best  our  wife,  very  often  heard  indeed,  but 
seldom  minded.  It  is  the  history  of  the  human  un- 
deistandmg,  written  by  a  man  of  parts,  for  the  use  of 
men  of  parts  Weak  minds  will  not  like  it,  even 
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though  they  do  not  understand  it;  which  is  com- 
monly the  measure  of  their  admiration  Dull  ones 
will  want  those  minute  and  uninteresting  details,  with 
which  most  other  histories  aie  encumhered  He  tells 
me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  nothing  more.  His  re- 
flections aie  short,  just,  and  produce  others  in  his 
readers  Fiee  fiom  leligious,  philosophical,  political, 
and  national  piejudices,  beyond  any  histoiiau  I  ever 
met  with,  he  i elates  all  those  matters  as  truly  and  as 
impartially,  as  certain  legards,  which  must  always  be 
to  some  degree  observed,  will  allow  him  for  one  sees 
plainly,  that  he  often  says  much  less  than  he  would 
say,  if  he  might  He  has  made  me  much  bettei  ac- 
quainted with  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  than  the  in- 
numerable volumes  which  I  had  read  could  do ,  and 
has  suggested  this  reflection  to  me,  which  I  had  never 
made  befoie — His  vanity,  not  his  knowledge,  made 
him  encourage  all,  and  intioduce  many  arts  and  sciences 
in  his  country  He  opened  in  a  manner  the  human  un- 
derstanding in  Fiance,  and  brought  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection ,  his  age  equalled  in  all,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  many  things  (pardon  me,  pedants !)  the  Au- 
gustan. This  was  great  and  rapid ,  but  still  it  might 
be  done,  by  the  encouragement,  the  applause,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  vain,  libeial,  and  magnificent  Prince. 
What  is  much  more  surpusing,  is,  that  he  stopped 
the  operations  of  the  human  mmd,  just  where  he 
pleased,  and  seemed  to  say,  "thus  far  shalt  thou  gq, 
and  no  farthei."  For,  a  bigot  to  his  religion,  and 
jealous  of  his  power,  fiee  and  rational  thoughts  upon 
either  never  entered  into  a  French  head  during  his 
reign;  and  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  any  age 
produced,  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  Divine 

VOL  II  17 
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right  of  Kings,  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  ignoiant  of  their 
natuial  rights,  cherished  their  chains;  and  blind 
active  faith  triumphed,  in  those  gieat  minds,  over 
silent  and  passive  reason.  The  leverse  of  this  seems 
now  to  be  the  case  in  France .  reason  opens  itself; 
fancy  and  invention  fade  and  decline 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  histoiy  by  Lord 
Huntingdon,  as  I  think  it  very  probable,  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  be  published  and  sold  at  Pans.  Pray 
read  it  raoie  than  once,  and  with  attention,  particu- 
laily  the  second  volume;  which  contains  shoit,  but 
veiy  clear  accounts  of  many  very  interesting  things, 
which  are  talked  of  by  everybody,  though  faiily 
undeistood  by  veiy  few  Theie  aie  two  very  puenle 
affectations,  which  I  wish  this  book  had  been  fiee 
from;  the  one  is,  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  old 
established  French  orthography;  the  other  is,  the 
not  making  use  of  any  one  capital  lettei  thioughout 
the  whole  book,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  para- 
graph It  offends  rny  eyes  to  see  rome,  paris,  france, 
csesar,  henry  the  4th,  cfec  begin  with  small  letters ; 
and  I  do  not  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  reason 
for  doing  it  half  so  stiong  as  the  reason  of  long  usage 
is  to  the  contrary.  This  is  an  affectation  below  Vol- 
tane, !  whom,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  admire 
and  delight  in,  as  an  author,  equally  in  prose  and  in 
verse 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago,  from  Monsieur  du 
Boccage,  in  which  he  says,  Monsieur  Stanhope  s'est 
jette  dans  la  politique,  etje  crois  qu'il  y  reussvra;  you 

*  This  affectation  has  been  judiciously  corrected  in  the  subsequent 
editions 
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do  very  well,  it  is  your  destination;  but  i  em  ember, 
that  to  succeed  m  great  tilings,  one  must  first  learn  to 
please  in  little  ones     Engaging  manneis  and  addiess 
must  prepaic  the  way  for  supeiior  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  act  with  effect      The  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  manners  and  address  prevailed  with  the 
fa  at  King  of  Piussia  to  let  his  troops  remain  in  the 
army  of  the  Allies,  when  neither  their  representations, 
nor  his  own  shaie  m  the  common  cause,  could  do  it 
The  Duke  of  Maryborough  had  no  new  matter  to  urge 
to  him,  but  had  a  mannei  which  he  could  not,  and  did 
not,  resist      Voltaire,  among  a  thousand  little  delicate 
strokes  of  that  kind,  says  of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuil- 
lade,'  qu'il  Plait  I'homme  le  plus  bnlkmt  et  le  plus 
amiable  (In  Itoyaume,  et  quoique  gendre  du  Mimstre,  il 
OMoit  pow  lub  la  favewr  pubhque     Vaiious  little  cn- 
cu instances  of  that  sort  will  often  make  a  man  of  gieat 
rcul  merit  be  hated,  if  he  has  not  address  and  man- 
ners to  make  him  be  loved.     Consider  all  your  own 
circumstances  seiiously,  and  you  will  find,  that,  of  all 
the  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing  is  the  most  necessary  for 
you  to  study  and  possess.     A  silly  tyrant  said,  odennt 
modo   timeant:  a  wise  man  would  have  said,  modo 
amenk  nihil  timendum  est  mihi.     Judge  from  youi 
own  daily  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  that  pleasing 
je  ne  sgais  q^w^,  when  you  feel,  as  you  and  eveiybody 
certainly  does,  that  in  men  it  is  more  engaging  than 
knowledge,  in  women  than  beauty 

I  long  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  Blessmgton  (who  are 
not  yet  arrived),  because  they  have  lately  seen  you, 
and  I  always  fancy  that  I  can  fish  out  something  new 

*  Beo  Voltaire's  SiScle  de  Loui3  XIV  ,  ch  six  (vol  i  p  329,  ed  a 
la  Haye,  1752) 
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concerning  you  from  those  who  have  seen  you  last: 
not  that  I  shall  much  rely  upon  their  accounts,  be- 
cause I  distiust  the  judgment  of  Loid  and  Lady 
Blessington  in  those  matteis  about  which  I  am  most 
inquisitive.  They  have  ruined  then  own  son,  by 
what  they  called  and  thought,  loving  him  They 
have  made  him  believe  that  the  world  was  made  for 
him,  not  he  for  the  world ,  and  unless  he  stays  abroad 
a  great  while,  and  falls  into  very  good  company,  he 
will  expect,  what  he  will  never  find,  the  attentions 
and  complaisance  from  others  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  used  to  from  Papa  and  Mamma  This,  I  fear, 
is  too  much  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  who,  I 
doubt,  will  be  run  thjongh  the  body,  and  be  near 
dying,  before  he  knows  how  to  live  However  you 
may  turn  out,  you  can  never  make  me  any  of  these 
reproaches.  I  indulged  no  silly  womanish  fondness 
for  you.  instead  of  inflicting  my  tenderness  upon 
you,  I  have  taken  all  possible  methods  to  make  you 
deserve  it ;  and  thank  God,  you  do ;  at  least,  I  know 
but  one  article  in  which  you  are  different  from  what 
I  could  wish  you,  and  you  very  well  know  what  that 
is  I  want  that  I  and  all  the  woild  should  like  you 
as  well  as  I  love  you.  Adieu. 


London,  April  30,  O  S  1752. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Avoir  du  monde  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  just  and 
happy  expression  for  having  address,  manneis,  and 
for  knowing  how  to  behave  pioperly  in  all  companies ; 
and  it  implies  very  truly,  that  a  man  that  has  not 
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those  accomplishments,  is  not  of  the  world     Without 
them,  Iho  best  parts  are  inefficient,  civility  is  absuid, 
and  freedom  offensive.     A  learned  parson,  rusting  in 
IHH  call  at  Oxfoid  or  Cambiidge,  will  reason  admira- 
bly well  upon  the  nature  of  man;  will  profoundly 
analyse  the  head,  the  heait,  the  reason,  the  will,  the 
passions,  the  senses,  the  sentiments,  and  all  those  sub- 
divisions of  we  know  not  what;   and  yet,  imfoitu- 
natcly,  he  knows  nothing  of  man:    for  he  has  not 
hvcnl  with  him ;  and  is  ignorant  of  all  the  various 
modes,  habits,  prejudices,  and  tastes,  that  always  in- 
fluence and  often  determine  him     He  views  man  as 
lie  does  colours  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  prism,  where 
only  the  capital  ones  are  seen;  but  an  experienced 
dyer  knows  all  their  various  shades  and  giadations, 
together  with  the  result  of  their  several  mixtures     Few 
men  arc  of  one  plain, decided  colour-  most  are  mixed, 
shadcul,  and  blended;  and  vary  as  much,  from  differ- 
ent situations,  as  changeable  silks  do  from  different 
lights.    The  man  gm  a  du  monde  knows  all  this  from 
his  own   experience  and  observation:   the  conceited 
cloistered  philosopher  knows  nothing  of  it  from  his 
own  theory ;  his  practice  is  absuid  and  improper,  and 
he  acts  as  awkwardly  as  a  man  would  dance  who  had 
never  seen  others  dance,  nor  leained  of  a  dancing- 
master,  but  who  had  only  studied  the  notes  by  which 
dances  arc  now  pricked  down  as  well  as  tunes      Ob- 
serve and  imitate,  then,  the  address,  the  arts,  and  the 
manners  of  those  gw,  ont  du  monde.  see  by  what 
methods  they  first  make,  and  afterwards  improve,  im- 
pressions  in    their  favour.     Those   impressions    aie 
much  oftener  owing  to  little  causes  than  to  intrinsic 
merit  which  is  less  volatile,  and  has  not  so  sudden  an 
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effect.  Stiong  minds  have  undoubtedly  an  ascendant 
over  weak  ones,  as  Gahgai  Mar£chale  d'Ancie  very 
justly  obseived,  when,  to  the  disgrace  and  leproacli 
of  those  times,  she  was  executed*  for  having  go  veined 
Maiy  of  Medicis  by  the  arts  of  witchcraft  and  magic. 
But  then  ascendant  is  to  be  gained  by  degiees,  and 
by  those  aits  only  which  experience  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  woild  teaches ;  for  few  are  mean  enough 
to  be  bullied,  though  most  are  weak  enough  to  be 
bubbled  I  have  often  seen  people  of  superior,  gov- 
erned by  people  of  much  infenoi,  paits,  without 
knowing  or  even  suspecting  that  they  were  so  gov- 
erned. This  can  only  happen  when  those  people  of 
inferior  parts  have  nioie  woildly  dextenty  and  ex- 
perience than  those  they  govern.  They  see  the  weak 
and  unguarded  part,  and  apply  to  it:  they  take  it, 
and  all  the  rest  follows  Would  you  gain  either  men 
or  women,  and  eveiy  man  of  sense  desires  to  gain 
both,  ilfaut  du  monde  You  have  had  moie  oppor- 
tunities than  ever  any  man  had,  at  youi  age,  of 
acquiring  oe  monde ;  you  have  been  in  the  best  com- 
panies of  most  countries,  at  an  age  when  others  have 
hardly  been  in  any  company  at  all.  You  are  master 
of  all  those  languages  which  John  Trott  seldom  speaks 
at  all,  and  never  well;  consequently  you  need  be  a 
sti anger  no  where.  This  is  the  way,  and  the  only 
way,  of  having  the  du  monde;  but,  if  you  have  it 
not,  and  have  still  any  coarse  rusticity  about  you, 
may  one  not  apply  to  you  the  ntshcus  expectat  of 
Horace  ? 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  us  more  par- 
ticularly two  things,  both  which  are  of  infinite  con- 
*  On  the  8th  of  July,  1617. 
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Hi»qni;iic*(',  ami  to  neither  of  which  nature  inclines  us ; 
I   moan,  ilui    couimaiid  of  oui    temper,  and  of  our 
c'oimlemiuce,     A  man  wlio  lias  no  monde  is  inflamed 
willi  linger,  or  annihilated  witli  shame,  at  eveiy  dis- 
Hgivi'Jible  incident'  the  one  makes  him.  act  and  talk 
like  it  Huulnuui,  the  other  makes  him.  look  like  a  fool 
But.  a  man  who  has  du  monde,  seems  not  to  under- 
stand what  lie,  cannot  01  ought  not  to  lesent      If  he 
nmkc'H  a  ulip  himself,  he  lecoveis  it  by  his  coolness, 
iiinU'ad  of  plunging  deeper  by  his  confusion,  like  a 
Hfumbling  liowc.     He  is  firm,  hut  gentle;  and  piac- 
tihts    that    most  excellent  maxim,  suamter  in  modo, 
fortih'r  In  re,    The  other  is  the  volto  sciolto  e  pensiei  i 
si retti.      Pcoplo,  unused  to  the  woild,  have  babbling 
c'ounkHiancos ;    and   are   unskilful   enough   to   show, 
what  they  have  sense   enough   not  to   tell.     In  the 
corn-no  of  the  world,  a  man  must  very  often  put  on  an 
ciwy,  frank  countenance,  upon  very  disagreeable  oc- 
OHHions  ;  he  must  seem  pleased,  when  he  is  very  much 
olhorwwo,  he  must  be  able  to  accost  and  leceive  with 
Biuilc'B,  those  whom  he  would  much  rather  meet  with 
HWorclH.     In  Coiuts  he  must  not  turn  him&elf  inside 
ouU     AH  this  may,  nay  must  be  done,  without  false- 
hood and  treachery  for  it  must  go  no  faither  than 
miliLciiCBB  and  manners,  and  must  stop  short  of  assur- 
ances and  professions  of  simulated  friendship.     Good 
manners,  to  those  one  does  not  love,  aie  no  moie  a 
broach  of  truth,  than  "yom  humble  servant,'  at  the 
bottom  of  a  challenge  is  ;  they  aie  universally  agreed 
upon,  and  understood,  to  be  things  of  course      liiey 
are  necessary  guards  of  the  decency  and  peace  of  so- 
cicty  :  they  must  only  act  defensively  ;  and  then  not 
with  arms  poisoned  with  perfidy.     Truth,  but  not  the 
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whole  tuitli,  must  be  the  invanable  principle  of  every 
man,  who  has  eithei  leligion,  honour,  or  prudence. 
Those  who  violate  it,  may  be  cunning,  but  they  are 
not  able  Lies  and  peificly  are  the  refuge  of  fools 
and  cowaids  Adieu1 

P.  S  — I  must  recommend  to  you  again,  to  take  your 
leave  of  all  your  French  acquaintance,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may  make  them  i egret  youi  depaiture,  and 
wish  to  see  and  welcome  you  at  Pans  again ,  where 
you  may  possibly  return  before  it  is  veiy  long  This 
must  not  be  done  in  a  cold,  civil  mannei,  but  with  at 
least  seeming  warmth,  sentiment,  and  concern.  Ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  you  have  to  them,  for  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  you  duung  your  stay  at 
Paris ,  assure  them,  that,  wherever  you  are,  you  shall 
remember  them  with  gratitude;  wish  for  oppoitum- 
ties  of  giving  them  proofs  of  your  plus  tendre  et 
respectueuv  souvenir ;  beg  of  them,  in  case  your  good 
fortune  should  cany  you  to  any  pait  of  the  woild 
wheie  you  could  be  of  any  the  least  use  to  them,  that 
they  would  employ  you  without  reserve  Say  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  emphatically  and  pathetically  ; 
for  you  know  si  ms  me  flere  —  *  This  can  do  you  no 
harm,  if  you  never  return  to  Pans ;  but  if  you  do,  as 
piobably  you  may,  it  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  you. 
Remember  too,  not  to  omit  going  to  every  house 
wheie  you  have  ever  been  once,  to  take  leave,  and 
recommend  yourself  to  their  remembrance  The 
reputation  which  you  leave  at  one  place,  where  you 
have  been,  will  circulate,  and  you  will  meet  with  it  at 

*  Sims  me  flere,  dolendum  est     Pnmum  ipsi  tibi 

Horat  De  Arte  Poet 
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twenty  places,  wheie  you  are  to  go     That  is  a  labour 
nevei  quite  lost 

This  letter  will  show  you,  that  the  accident  which 
happened  to  me  yesterday,"1  and  of  which  Mr  Greven- 
kop  gives  you  an  account,  has  had  no  had  consequences. 
My  escape  was  a  gieat  one 


London,  May  11,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  BREAK  my  word  by  wilting  this  letter;  but  I 
bieak  it  on  the  allowable  side,  by  doing  moie  than  I 
piomised  I  have  pleasure  in  writing  to  you;  and 
you  may  possibly  have  some  profit  in  leading  what  I 
wnte;  either  of  the  motives  were  sufficient  for  me, 
both  I  cannot  withstand  By  your  last,  I  calculate 
that  you  will  leave  Pans  this  day  se'nnight;  upon 
that  supposition,  this  letter  may  still  find  you  theie. 

Colonel  Peiry  arrived  here  two  or  thiee  days  ago, 
and  sent  me  a  book  from  you,  Cassandra  abiidged. 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  too  much  abndged.  The 
spint  of  that  most  voluminous  woik,  fairly  ex- 
tracted, may  be  contained  in  the  smallest  duodecimo  ; 
and  it  is  most  astonishing,  that  there  ever  could  have 
been  people  idle  enough  to  write  or  read  such  endless 
heaps  of  the  same  stuff  It  was,  however,  the  occu- 
pation of  thousands  in  the  last  century ;  and  is  still 
the  private,  though  disavowed,  amusement  of  young 
girls,  and  sentimental  ladies.  A  love-sick  girl  finds, 
in  the  Captain  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  all  the 
couiage  and  all  the  graces  of  the  tender  and  accom- 

*  A  fall  from  his  horse  in  Hyde-park  See  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence  his  letter  to  Mr  Dayrolles  of  May  19, 1752 
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plishecl  Oroondates  and  many  a  grown-up,  senti- 
mental lady,  talks  delicate  Clelia  to  the  hero,  whom 
she  would  engage  to  eteinal  love,  or  laments  with  her 
that  love  is  not  eteinal. 

All  I  qu'il  est  doux  d'aimei,  si  Ton  ainioit  toujours  I 
Mais  helas  I  il  u'est  point  d'eteiuelles  amours  * 

It  is,  however,  veiy  well  to  have  lead  one  of  those 
extiavagant  works  (of  all  which  La  Calpi  Suede's f  aie 
the  best),  because  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
some  degree  of  knowledge  upon  all  those  subjects  that 
other  people  talk  sometimes  upon ,  and  I  would  by  no 
means  have  anything  that  is  known  to  others  be  totally 
unknown  to  you  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  any  man 
to  be  able  to  talk  or  to  hear,  neither  ignoiantly  nor 
absurdly,  upon  any  subject,  for  I  have  known  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  said  one  word,  hear  ignoiantly  and 
absuidly,  it  has  appeared  m  their  inattentive  and 
unmeaning  faces 

This,  I  think,  is  as  little  likely  to  happen  to  you  as 
to  anybody  of  youi  age ;  and  if  you  will  but  add  a 
versatility  and  easy  confoimity  of  manners,  I  know 
no  company  in  which  you  aie  likely  to  be  de  trop. 

*  Two  lines  from  the  Olehe  of  Mademoiselle  cle  Scudery,  which  aro 
ridiculed  by  Boileau  m  his  ingenious  dialogue,  Les  H'eroa  de  Roman 
They  are  addressed  hy  Lucretia  to  Brutus,  and  the  reply  of  Brutus, 
which  Boileau  also  quotes,  is  equally  mawkish 

"Pertnettez  moi  d'aimer,  merveille  de  nos  jours, 
"  Vous  verrez  qu'on  pent  voir  d'gternelles  amours  " 

Well  might  the  Pinion  of  Boileau's  Dialogue  exclaim  "  Je  ne  sais 
"  tant&t  plus  oil  j  'en  sins  Lucre" ce  amoureuse !  Lucr&ce  coquette  I  Efc 
"  Brutus  son  gallant '" 

t  Gauthier  de  Costes,  Seigneur  de  La  Calpre"nMe,  died  in  1663 
His  principal  novels,  Cassandre  and  Cleopdtre,  fill  the  former  ten,  and 
the  latter  twelve,  volumes !  So  that,  aa  Lord  Chesterfield  mtimates, 
there  is  some  little  room  for  abridgment 
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This  veisatility  is  moie  particularly  necessary  for 
you  at  tins  time,  now  that  you  are  going  to  so  many 
different  places ;  for  though  the  manneis  and  customs 
of  the  seveial  Courts  of  Germany  are  in  geneial  the 
same,  yet  every  one  has  its  particular  chaiactenstic — 
some  peculiarity  or  other,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  next  This  you  should  carefully  attend  to,  and 
immediately  adopt  Nothing  natteis  people  more,  nor 
makes  strangers  so  welcome,  as  such  an  occasional 
confoimity.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  you  should 
mimic  the  air  and  stiffness  of  eveiy  awkwaid  German 
Couit,  no,  by  no  means ,  but  I  mean  that  you  should 
only  cheei  fully  comply,  and  fall  in,  with  ceitam  local 
habits — such  as  ceiemonies,  diet,  turn  of  conveisation, 
&c  People  who  aie  lately  come  from  Pans,  and  who 
have  been  a  good  while  there,  are  geneially  suspected, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  of  having  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt foi  every  other  place.  Take  gieat  caie  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  in 
your  behaviour ,  but  commend  whatevei  deserves  any 
degree  of  commendation,  without  comparing  it  with 
what  you  may  have  left,  much  better,  of  the  same  kind 
at  Pans  As,  for  instance,  the  German  kitchen  is, 
without  doubt,  execrable,  and  the  French  delicious , 
however,  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a  Ger- 
man table,  but  eat  of  what  you  can  find  tolerable  theie, 
and  commend  it,  without  comparing  it  to  anything 
better  I  have  known  many  British  Yahoos,  who, 
though  while  they  were  at  Paris  conformed  to  no  one 
French  custom,  as  soon  as  they  got  anywhere  else, 
talked  of  nothing  but  what  they  did,  saw,  and  eat  at 
Paris. 

The  freedom  of  the  French  is  not  to  be  used  indis- 
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ciimmately  at  all  the  Couits  in  Geimany,  though 
their  easiness  may,  and  ought ,  but  that,  too,  at  some 
places  moie  than  others  The  Courts  of  Manheim 
and  Bonn,  I  take  to  be  a  little  more  unbaibarised  than 
some  otheis-  that  of  Mayence,  an  ecclesiastical  one, 
as  well  as  that  of  Tieves  (neither  of  which  is  much 
frequented  by  foreigners),  letains,  I  conceive,  a  great 
deal  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal  still  There,  moie  ic- 
serve  and  ceiemony  are  necessary,  and  not  a  woid  of 
the  Fiench  At  Berlin,  you  cannot  be  too  Fiench 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c ,  aie  of  the  mixed 
kind,  unpeu  decrottes,  mais  pas  assez. 

Another  thing  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  you,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
world  where  you  may  ever  be,  is,  not  only  leal,  but 
seeming  attention  to  whomever  you  speak  to,  or  to 
whoevei  speaks  to  you  There  is  nothing  so  biutally 
shocking,  nor  so  little  foigiven,  as  a  seeming  inatten- 
tion to  the  peison  who  is  speaking  to  you ,  and  I  have 
known  many  a  man  knocked  down  for  (in  my  opin- 
ion) a  much  slighter  provocation  than  that  shocking 
inattention  which  I  mean  I  have  seen  many  people 
who,  while  you  aie  speaking  to  them,  instead  of  look- 
ing at,  and  attending  to  you,  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
ceiling,  or  some  other  part  of  the  room,  look  out  of 
the  window,  play  with  a  dog,  twnl  their  snuff-box,  or 
pick  then  nose  Nothing  discovers  a  little,  futile, 
frivolous  miiid  more  than  this,  and  nothing  is  so  offen- 
sively ill-bred  it  is  an  explicit  declaration  on  your 
part  that  every,  the  most  trifling,  object  deserves  your 
attention  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  person 
who  is  speaking  to  you.  Judge  of  the  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  resentment  which  such  treatment  must 
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excite  in  every  breast  where  any  clegiee  of  self-love 
dwells,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  met  with  that  breast 
wlieie  theie  was  not  a  gieat  deal.  I  repeat  it  again 
and  again  (for  it  is  highly  necessary  for  you  to  re- 
member it)  that  sort  of  vanity  and  self-love  is  insep- 
aiable  from  human  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  rank 
or  condition  even  your  footman  will  sooner  foiget 
and  foigive  a  beating,  than  any  manifest  maik  of 
slight  and  contempt  Be  theiefore,  I  beg  of  you,  not 
only  really,  but  seemingly  and  manifestly,  attentive  to 
whoever  speaks  to  you  nay  moie,  take  their  tone, 
and  tune  yoiuself  to  their  unison  Be  serious  with  the 
senous,  gay  with  the  gay,  and  tiifle  with  the  triflers 
In  assuming  these  vanous  shapes,  endeavom  to  make 
each  of  them  seem  to  sit  easy  upon  you,  and  even  to 
appear  to  be  your  own  natural  one  This  is  the  true 
and  useful  veisatility,  of  which  a  thoiough  knowledge 
of  the  woild  at  once  teaches  the  utility,  and  the  means 
of  aequmng. 

I  am  very  sure,  at  least  I  hope,  that  you  will  never 
make  use  of  a  silly  expression,  which  is  the  favourite 
expiession,  and  the  absiud  excuse  of  all  fools  and 
blockheads  /  cannot  do  such  a  thing — a  thing  by  no 
means  either  morally  or  physically  impossible  I  can- 
not attend  long  together  to  the  same  thing,  says  one 
fool .  that  is,  he  is  such  a  fool  that  he  will  not  I  re- 
member a  veiy  awkward  fellow,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  sword,  and  who  always  took  it  off 
befoie  dinner,  saying,  that  he  could  not  possibly  dine 
with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which  I  could  not  help  tell- 
ing him,  that  I  really  believed  he  could,  without  any 
probable  danger  either  to  himself  or  others  It  is  a 
shame  and  an  absurdity  for  any  man  to  say  that  he 
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cannot  do  all  those  things  which  are  commonly  done 
by  all  the  lest  of  mankind. 

Anotliei  thing,  that  I  must  earnestly  warn  you 
against,  is  laziness;  by  which  moie  people  have  lost 
the  fiuit  of  their  travels,  than,  perhaps,  by  any  other 
thing  Pi  ay  be  always  in  motion  Early  in  the 
moinmg  go  and  see  things;  and  the  rest  of  tho  day 
go  and  see  people  If  you  stay  but  a  week  at  a  place, 
and  that  an  insignificant  one,  see,  however,  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  there;  know  as  many  people,  and  get  into 
as  many  houses,  as  ever  you  can 

I  lecommend  to  you  likewise,  though  probably  you 
have  thought  of  it  youiself,  to  cany  in  your  pocket  a 
map  of  Geimany,  in  which  the  post-roads  are  marked  ; 
and  also  some  short  book  of  travels  through  Germany. 
The  former  will  help  to  imprint  in  your  memoiy  situ- 
ations and  distances;  and  the  latter  will  point  out 
many  things  for  you  to  see,  that  might  ollieiwise  pos- 
sibly escape  you  and  which,  though  they  may  in 
themselves  be  of  little  consequence,  you  would  i egret 
not  having  seen,  after  having  been  at  the  places  where 
they  weie. 

Thus  warned  and  piovided  for  your  journey,  God 
speed  you;  Felix  faustwnque  sit  '  Adieu 


„  London,  May  27,  0  S  1762 

MY  DEAE  FKIEND, 

I  SEND  you  the  enclosed  oiiginal,*  from  a  friend  of 
om  s,  with  my  own  commentaries  upon  the  text ,  a  text 
which  I  have  so  often  paraphrased,  and  commented 
upon  already,  that  I  believe  I  can  hardly  say  any- 

*  That  enclosure  was  not  found  amongst  Mr  Stanhope's  papers 
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thing  new  upon  it :  but,  however,  I  cannot  give  it  over 
till   1   am  better  convinced,  than  I  yet  am,  that  you 
fool   sill  the  utility,  the  importance,  and  the  necessity 
of  it     nay,  not  only  feel,  but  piactise  it     Youi  pane- 
gyrist allows  you,  what  most  fatheis  would  be  more 
than   Biilmfiecl  with  in  a  son,  and  chicles  me  for  not 
contenting  myself  with  I ' essenfaellement  bon,    but  I, 
who  luivo  boon  in  no  one  lespect  like  other  fatheis, 
cannot  neither,  like  them,  content  myself  with  Fessen- 
ih'Hctnciit  Ion,    because  I  know  that  it  will  not  do 
your  business  in  the  woilcl,  while  you  want  quelques 
cowJics  dc,  verms      Few  fathers  care  much  for  their 
Bonn,  or,  at  least,  most  of  them  caie  more  for  then 
money ;    and,  consequently,  content  themselves  with 
giving  them,  at  the  cheapest  late,  the  common  inn  of 
education  ;  that  is,  a  school  till  eighteen  ;  the  umvei- 
Hity  till  twenty ,    and  a  couple  of  years  riding  post 
through  the  several  towns  of  Europe;  impatient  till 
their  boobies  come  home  to  be  mained,  and,  as  they 
cull  it,,  settled      Of  those  who  really  love  their  sons, 
few  know  how  to  do  it     Some  spoil  them  by  fondling 
them   while  they  are  young,  and  then  quariel  with 
them   when    they  are    grown   up,  for  having  been 
spoiled;    some   love  them  like  motheis,  and  attend 
only  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  hopes 
of  their  family,  solemnize  his  biithday,  and  rejoice, 
like  the  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul,  at  the  increase 
of  IHB  bulk,'1"   while  others,  minding,  as  they  think, 
only  csbonliaJs,  take  pains  and  pleasure  to  see  in  their 
heir,  all  their  favourite  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  kept  clear  of  all  these 

*  Th»  fact  is  derived  from  the  description  of  the  Mogul  Court  by 
Tavcrnler      (Voyages,  vol  11  p  266-72,  ed  1679) 
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eriors,  in  the  education  winch  I  have  given  you  No 
weaknesses  of  niy  own  have  warped  it,  no  parsimony 
has  staived  it,  no  rigour  has  defoimed  it.  Sound  and 
extensive  learning  was  the  foundation  which  I  meant 
to  lay ,  I  have  laid  it ,  but  that  alone,  I  knew,  would 
by  no  means  be  sufficient  the  ornamental,  the  show- 
i&h,  the  pleasing  supeistiucture,  was  to  be  begun  In 
that  view  I  threw  you  into  the  gieat  woild,  entirely 
your  own  master,  at  an  age  when  others  either  guzzle 
at  the  university,  or  aie  sent  abioad  m  servitude  to 
some  awkward,  pedantic,  Scotch  governoi.  This  was 
to  put  you  in  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  acquiring 
those  manneis,  that  address,  and  those  graces,  which, 
exclusively  distinguish  people  of  fashion ;  and  with- 
out which  all  moial  viitues,  and  all  acquired  leaining, 
aie  of  no  sort  of  use  in  Courts  and  le  beau  monde; 
on  the  contraiy,  I  am  not  sine  if  they  are  not  an 
hindiance  They  aie  feared  and  disliked  in  those 
places,  as  too  severe,  if  not  smoothed  and  intioduced 
by  the  graces;  but  of  these  graces,  of  this  neces- 
saiy  beau  verms,  it  seems  there  aie  still  quelques 
couches  qui  manquent.  Now,  pray  let  me  ask  you, 
coolly  and  seriously,  pourquoi  ces  couches  manquent- 
elles  %  For  you  may  as  easily  take  them,  as  you 
may  wear  more  01  less  powder  in  your  hail,  more 
or  less  lace  upon  your  coat  I  can,  therefore,  account 
for  your  wanting  them,  no  other  way  in  the  world, 
than  from  youi  not  being  yet  convinced  of  their  full 
value  You  have  heard  some  English  bucks  say, 

"D these    finical   outlandish    airs,   give   me   a 

"manly,  lesolute,  manner  They  make  a  rout  with 
"their  giaces,  and  talk  like  a  parcel  of  dancing- 
"  masters,  and  dress  like  a  parcel  of  fops ,  one  good 
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"  Englishman  will  beat  three  of  them  "  But  let  your 
own  observation  undeceive  you  of  these  piejudices  I 
will  give  you  one  instance  only,  instead  of  an  hunched 
that  I  could  give  you,  of  a  veiy  shining  foitune  and 
figuie,  raised  upon  no  other  foundation  whatsoever, 
than  that  of  address,  manneis,  and  graces  Between 
you  and  me  (for  this  example  must  go  no  farthei,) 
what  do  you  think  made  our  fiiend,  Lord  Albe- 
maile,  Colonel  of  a  legrment  of  Guards,  Governoi  of 
Viigima,  Gioom  of  the  Stole,  and  Ambassadoi  to 
Pans;  amounting  m  all  to  16,000£.  or  17,000£.  a 
year?  Was  it  his  bnth?  No;  a  Dutch  gentleman 
only  Was  it  his  estate  ?  No ;  he  had  none  Was 
it  his  learning,  his  parts,  his  political  abilities  and  ap- 
plication ?  You  can  answer  these  questions  as  easily, 
and  as  soon,  as  I  can  ask  them  What  was  it  then  ? 
Many  people  wondered,  but  I  do  not;  for  I  know, 
and  will  tell  you.  It  was  his  air,  his  address,  his 
manners,  and  his  graces  He  pleased,  and  by  pleas- 
ing became  a  favourite ;  and  by  becoming  a  favourite 
became  all  that  he  has  been  since  Show  me  any  one 
instance,  where  intrinsic  worth  and  merit,  unassisted 
by  exterior  accomplishments,  have  laised  any  man  so 
high.  You  know  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  now  Mar&- 
chal,  Cordon  bleu,  Qentilhomme  de  la  Chambre,  twice 
Ambassador,  &c.  By  what  means?  Not  by  the 
purity  of  his  character,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
or  any  uncommon  penetration  and  sagacity.  Women 
alone  formed  and  raised  him.  The  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy* took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  him  befoie  he 

*  Mane  Ad61aide  de  Savoie  who  died  in  1712,  within  a  few  days  of 
her  husband  and  their  eldest  son     Her  character  is  drawn  by  St 
Simon  at  some  length,  and  with  much  discrimination  and  skill 
(Mem  ,  vol  x  p  181 ) 

VOL  II.  18 
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was  sixteen  years  old ;  this  put  him  in  fashion  among 
the  beau  monde.  and  the  late  Regent's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, now  Madame  de  Modene,*  took  him  next,  and 
was  near  marrying  him.  These  eaily  connections 
with  women  of  the  fiist  distinction,  gave  him  those 
rnanneis,  giaces,  and  addiess,  which  you  see  he  has, 
and  which,  I  can  assuie  you,  aie  all  that  he  has ,  for, 
strip  him  of  them,  and  he  will  be  one  of  the  poorest 
men  in  Euiope.  Man  or  woman  cannot  lesist  an 
engaging  extenor ;  it  will  please,  it  will  make  its  way 
You  want,  it  seems,  but  quelques  couches,  foi  God's 
sake  lose  no  time  in  getting  them ,  and  now  you  have 
gone  so  far,  complete  the  woik  Think  of  nothing 
else  till  that  work  is  finished  .  unweaned  application 
will  bung  about  anything;  and  suiely  your  applica- 
tion can  never  be  so  well  employed  as  upon  that 
object,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  facilitate  all 
otheis  "With  your  knowledge  and  paits,  if  adoined 
by  manneis  and  giaces,  what  may  you  not  hope  one 
day  to  be1?  But  without  them,  you  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  should  be  very  fleet  of  one  leg, 
but  veiy  lame  of  the  other  He  could  not  inn,  the 
lame  leg  would  check  and  clog  the  well  one,  winch 
would  be  veiy  near  useless 

Fiorn  my  original  plan  for  youi  education,  I  meant 
to  make  you  un  homme  umversel;  what  depended 
upon  me  is  executed,  the  little  that  remains  undone 
depends  singly  upon  you  Do  not  then  disappoint, 
when  you  can  so  easily  gratify  me.  It  is  your  own 

*  This  princess,  Charlotte  Aglae,  surnarned  Mademoiselle  de  Valois, 
married,  in  1720,  Francis  III  of  the  house  of  Este,  Duke  of  Modena 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  President  De  Brasses  describes  her  as  fort 
grosse,  assez  haute  en  couleur,  Fair  niajestueux  et  ban ,  en  tout  c'est  touj ours 
une  belle  femme  (Lettres  sur  1'Itahe,  vol  11  p  459,  ed  1836  ) 
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interest  wlncli  I  am  piessmg  you  to  pursue,  and  it  is 
the  only  return  that  I  desne  foi  all  the  care  and 
affection  of,  Yours. 


London,  May  31,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FJRIEND, 

TJIK  woild  is  the  book,  and  the  only  one  to  which, 
at  present,  I  would  have  you  apply  youiself ,  and  the 
Ihoiongh  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you, 
limn  all  the  books  that  evei  were  read.     Lay  aside 
the  beat  book  whenever  you  can  go  into  the  best  com- 
pany ;  and  depend  upon  it,  you  change  foi  the  better 
llowevei,  as  the  most  tumultuous   life,  whether   of 
business    or    pleasure,  leaves   some  vacant  moments 
cvoiy  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the  refuge  of  a  rational 
being,  1  mean  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  method  of 
employing  those  moments  (which  will  and  ought  to 
be    but    few)    m    the    most    advantageous    manner 
Throw   away  none   of  your  time  upon  those  tnvial 
futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  necessitous  authois, 
for  the  amusement  of  idle  and  ignorant  readeis.  such 
Hort  of  books  swarm  and  buzz  about  one  every  day; 
flap  thorn  away,  they  have  no  sting.     Cerium  pete 
ftnem,  have  some  one  object  for  those  leisure  moments, 
and  pursue  that  object  invariably  till  you  have  at- 
tained it;  and  then  take  some  other.    For  instance, 
eoiiHidering  your  destination,  I  would  advise  you  to 
Riugle  out  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  eras  ol 
modern  In&tory,  and  confine  all  your  reading  to  that 
era      If  yon  pitch  upon  the  Treaty  of  Munstei,  (and 
that  is  the  proper  period  to  begin  with,  in  the  course 
which  I  am  now  recommending)  do  not  interrupt  it 
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by  clipping  and  deviating  into  other  books,  unrelative 
to  it    but  consult  only  the  most  authentic  histories, 
letters,  memoiis,  and   negotiations,  relative   to   that 
great  transaction,  leading  arid  com pai ing  them  with 
all  that  caution  and  distiust  which  Loid  Bolmgbroke 
lecommends  to  yon,  in  a  bettei  mannei  and  in  better 
words  than  I  can  1      The  next  peiiod,  woitli  your 
paiticular  knowledge,  is  the  Tieaty  of  the  Pyienees; 
which  was  calculated  to  lay,  and  in  effect  did  lay,  the 
foundation  of  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Boui  bon 
to  the  Crown  of  Spam     Pursue  that  in  the  same 
manner,  singling,  out   of  the    millions    of  volumes 
wntten  upon  that  occasion,  the  two  or  thiee  most  au- 
thentic ones ;  and  particulaily  letters,  which  are  the 
best  authonties  in  matteis  of  negotiation.     Next  come 
the  Tieaties  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  postscripts  in 
a  manner  to  those  of  Munstei   and   the   Pyrenees 
Those  two  transactions  have  had  great  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  publication  of  many  authentic  and 
oiigmal  letteis  and  pieces      The  concessions  made  at 
the  Tieaty  of  Eyswick,  by  the  then  triumphant  Louis 
the   Fouiteenth,    astonished    all    those    who    viewed 
things  only  superficially ;  but,  I  should  think,  must 
have  been  easily  accounted  for  by  those  who  knew 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Spam,  as  well  as  of  the 
health  of  its  King,  Charles  the  Second,  at  that  time. 

*  See  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  fourth  Letter  on  the  Study  of  History 
He  warns  us,  that  "History  becomes  very  often  a  lying  panegyric  or 
(  a  lying  sat.re ,  for  different  nations,  or  different  parties  m  the  samo 
Cation,  belie  one  another  without  respect  to  truth,  as  they  murder 
one  another  without  regard  to  right  But  different  religions 

have  not  been  so  barbarous  to  one  another  as  sects  of  the  same  re- 
ligion and,  m  like  manner,  nation  has  had  better  quarter  from 
nation  than  party  from  party  " 
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The  interval,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Kyhwick,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  gieat  war  in 
1702,  though  a  short,  is  a  most  mteiestmg  one     Every 
week  of  it  almost  produced  some  gieat  event.     Two 
Partition  Ticatics,  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
liiw   unexpected  Will,  and   the  acceptance  of  it  by 
.Louis  the  Foiuleenth,  in  violation  of  the  second  treaty 
of  pailition,  just  signed  and  ratified  by  him;  Philip 
the  Filth,  quietly  and  cheerfully  leceived  in  Spain, 
inul  acknowledged  as  King  of  it,  by  most  of  those 
Powois,  who  aftei  wards  joined  m  an  alliance  to  de- 
throne him.     I  cannot  help  making  this  observation 
upon  that  occasion ;  That  character  has  often  moie  to 
do   in    great  transactions,  than  prudence  and  sound 
policy :  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gratified  his  per- 
sonal pride,  by  giving  a  Bourbon  King  to  Spain,  at 
the  expense  of  the  true  interest  of  France;    which 
would  have  acquired  much  more  solid  and  permanent 
strength  by  the  addition  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lor- 
raine, upon  the  foot  of  the  second  Partition  Tieaty ; 
and  I    think  it  was    fortunate  for  Emope  that  he 
preferred  the  Will       It  is  tiue,  he  might  hope  to 
influence  his  grandson,  but  he  could  never  expect 
that  hin  Bouibon  posterity  in  Fiance  should  influence 
lua  Bourbon  posterity  in  Spam;   he  knew  too  well 
how  weak  the  ties  of  blood  aie  among  men,  and  how 
much   weaker   still  they  are   among   Princes.     The 
Memoirs  of  Count  Hairach,  and  of  Las  Torres,  give 
a  good  deal  of  light  into  the  transactions  of  the  Couit 
of  Spain,  previous  to  the  death  of  that  weak  King; 
and  the  letters  of  the  Marshal  d'Haicouit,  then  the 
French  Ambassador  m  Spam,  of  which  I  have  au- 
thentic copies  in  manuscnpt,  fiom  the  year  1698  to 
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1701,  have  cleared  up  that  whole  affair  to  me  I 
keep  that  book  for  you  It  appears  by  those  letters, 
that  the  impiudent  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
with  legaul  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
Madame  Beilips,  her  favourite,  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Paitition  Tieaty,  which  incensed 
all  Spain,  were  the  tuie  and  only  reasons  of  the  Will 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  Cardinal  Porto- 
carieio,  nor  any  of  the  Giandees,  weie  biibecl  by 
France,  as  was  generally  reported  and  believed  at  that 
time,  which  confirms  Voltaire's  anecdote  upon  that 
subject.*  Then  opens  a  new  scene  and  a  new  cen- 
tury :  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  good  fortune  forsakes 
him,  till  the  Duke  of  Maryborough  and  Pi  nice  Eu- 
gene make  him  amends  for  all  the  mischief  they  had 
done  him,  by  making  the  Allies  lefuse  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  him  at  Geitruydenberg.  How  the 
disadvantageous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  aflei  wards 
bi ought  on,  you  have  lately  read ;  and  you  cannot 
iufoim  youiself  too  minutely  of  all  those  circum- 
stances, that  treaty  being  the  fieshest  source  from 
whence  the  late  transactions  of  Europe  have  flowed 
The  alterations  which  have  since  happened,  whether 
by  wais  or  treaties,  are  so  recent,  that  all  the  written 
accounts  are  to  be  helped  out,  proved,  or  contiadicted, 
by  the  oral  ones  of  almost  every  mfoirned  person,  of 
a  certain  age  or  rank  in  life  For  the  facts,  dates, 
and  original  pieces  of  this  century,  you  will  find  them 
in  Lambeiti,  till  the  year  1715,  and  after  that  time  in 
Rousset's  Jtecueil. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  plod  hours  together 

*  Stick  de  Louis  XIV,  ch  xvi  ,  which  contains  a  buef,  but  clear, 
and  for  the  most  part  exact,  account  of  these  transactions 
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in  researches  of  tins  kind,  no,  you  may  employ  your 
time  more  usefully  ,  but  I  mean,  that  you  should  make 
tlio  most  of  the  moments  you  do  employ,  by  method, 
and   the  pursuit  of  one  single  object  at  a  time ;  nor 
should  I  call  it  a  digiession  from  that  object,  if,  when 
you   meet  with  clashing  and  jarring  pretensions  of 
different  Princes  to  the  same  thing,  you  had  immedi- 
ately recourse  to  other  books,  in  which  those  seveial 
pielenwions  were  clearly  stated,  on  the  contiaiy,  that 
is  the.  only  way  of  i em embei mg  those  contested  rights 
and  c'lainiK  :  foi,  weie  a  mau  to  lead  tout  de  suite, 
tfchtocdGrus's  Theatrum  Pretensionum,  he  would  only 
1)0  confounded  by  the  variety,  and  remember  none  of 
them  :  whereas,  by  examining  them  occasionally,  as 
they  happen  to  occur,  either  in  the  course  of  your 
historical  leading,  or  as  they  aie  agitated  m  your  own 
limes,  you  will  retain  them,  by  connecting  them  with 
those  hibtoiical  facts  which  occasioned  your  inquny 
For  example,  had  you  read,  in  the  couise  of  two  or 
three  folios  of  Pietensions,  those,  among  otheis,  of 
the  two  Kings  of  England  and  Prussia  to  Ost  Fuse, 
it  in  impossible  that  you  should  have  remembeied 
them ;  but  now  that  they  aie  become  the  debated  object 
at  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  topic  of  all  political 
conversations,  if  you  consult  both  books  and  persons 
eoneei  ning  them,  and  mfoim  yourself  thoroughly,  you 
will  never  forget  them  as  long  as  you  live     You  will 
hear  a  great  deal  of  them  on  one  side,  at  Hanover ; 
and  as  much  on  the  other  side,  afterwards,  at  Berlin 
hear  both  sides,  and  form  your  own  opinion ;   but 
dispute  with  neither. 

Lotteis  from  foreign  Ministers  to  their  Courts,  and 
from  their  Courts  to  them,  aie,  if  genuine,  the  best  and 
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most  authentic  recoids  you  can  lead,  as  far  as  they 
go.  Caidinal  d'Ossat's,  President  Jeannm's/  D'Es- 
tiades's,f  Sir  William  Temple's,  will  not  only  inform 
youi  mind,  but  foiin  your  style,  winch,  in  letters  of 
business,  should  be  veiy  plain  and  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  clear,  coriect,  and  puie 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  i  educed  to  these  two 
or  thiee  plain  principles.  1st  That  you  should  now 
lead  veiy  little,  but  conveise  a  gieat  deal  2dly.  To 
lead  no  useless  unprofitable  books  and  3dly  That 
those  which  you  do  read  may  all  tend  to  a  ceitain  ob- 
ject, and  be  relative  to,  and  consequential  of,  each 
other  In  this  method,  half-an-hom  's  reading  every 
day  will  carry  you  a  great  way.  People  seldom  know 
how  to  employ  their  time  to  the  best  advantage  till 
they  have  too  little  left  to  employ ;  but  if,  at  your  age, 
m  the  beginning  of  life,  people  would  but  consider  the 
value  of  it,  and  put  eveiy  moment  to  interest,  it  is  m- 
ci  edible  what  an  additional  fund  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  such  an  economy  would  bring  in.  I  look 
back  with  regret  upon  that  large  sum  of  time,  which 
in  my  youth  I  lavished  away  idly,  without  either  im- 
provement or  pleasure  Take  warning  betimes,  and 
enjoy  every  moment;  pleasuies  do  not  commonly  last 

*  The  President  Jeannin,  bora  in  1540,  had  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  League,  but  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  able  and 
upright  Ministers  of  Henry  IV ,  and  was  entrusted  by  that  great 
monarch  with  several  important  missions  to  the  States-General  in  the 
years  1607,  1608,  and  1609  His  Negocmhons  were  first  published  in 
1656,  by  has  grandson  TAbbe"  Castille 

t  Godefroi,  Comte  d'Estrades,  a  MarSchal  of  France,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  (1607  to  1686)  by  his  skilful  nego- 
ciations  in  various  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and  Holland  In 
1709  his  Lettres  et  Mbnoires  appeared  in  five  volumes,  but  a  far  more 
complete  edition,  extending  to  nine  volumes,  followed  in  1743 
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so  long  as  life,  and  tlieiefoie  should  not  be  neglected; 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  knowledge,  conse- 
quently eveiy  moment  is  piecious 

I  am  surpused  at  having  icceived  no  lettei  from 
you  since  you  left  Pans  I  still  diiect  this  to  Stras- 
burg,  as  I  did  my  two  last  I  shall  direct  my  next  to 
the  post-house  at  Mayence,  unless  I  receive,  in  the 
mean  time,  contiaiy  instructions  from  you  Adieu! 
Hemember  les  attentions  they  must  be  your  pass- 
ports into  good  company 


London,  June  23,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAK  FEIEND, 

I  DIRECT  this  letter  to  Mayence,  wheie  I  think  it 
is  likely  to  meet  you,  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  you 
stayed  three  weeks  at  Manheim  after  the  date  of  your 
last  fiom  thence ,  but  should  you  have  stayed  longer 
at  Manheim,  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  it  will  wait 
for  you  at  Mayence  Mayence  will  not,  I  believe, 
have  charms  to  detain  you  above  a  week ,  so  that  I 
reckon  you  will  be  at  Bonn  at  the  end  of  July,  N  S 
There  you  may  stay  just  as  little  or  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  then  pioceed  to  Hanovei. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  fiom  a  relation  of 
mine  at  Hanover,  Mi  Stanhope  Aspmwall, }  who  is  in 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  and  has  lately  been 
appointed  the  King's  Minister  to  the  Dey  of  Algieis ; 
a  post  which,  notwithstanding  your  views  of  foreign 
affairs,  I  believe  you  do  not  envy  him  He  tells  me 

*  Mr  Aspinwall's  mother  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq  ,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the 
first,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  present,  Earl 
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in  that  letter  there  are  very  good  lodgings  to  be  had 
at  one  Mrs  Meyers',  the  next  door  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's,  which  he  offeis  to  take  for  you .  I  have 
desned  him  to  do  it,  in  case  Mis.  Meyeis  will  wait  for 
you  till  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  N  8  which  I  suppose  is  about  the  time 
when  you  will  be  at  Hanover      You  will  find  this 
Mr  Aspmwall  of  gieat  use  to  you  there      He  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  seive  you:  he  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  at  Hanovei,  and  knows  all  the  allures 
there-  he  is  veiy  well  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle/ 
and  will  puff  you  theie     Moreover,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  woik  as  a  volunteer  in  that  bureau,  he  will 
assist  and  inform  you  •  in  short,  he  is  a  very  honest, 
sensible,  and  mfoimecl  man ;  mais  ne  paye  pas  beau- 
coup  de  sa  figure;  il  abuse  meme  du  privilege  qu'ont 
les  hommes  d'etre  laids ,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  en  reste  avec 
les  lions  et  les  leopards  qu'il  trouvera  a  AJger. 

As  you  are  entnely  master  of  the  time  when  you 
will  leave  Bonn  and  go  to  Hanover,  so  are  you  master 
to  stay  at  Hanover  as  long  as  you  please,  and  to  go 
from  thence  wheie  you  please,  provided  that  at  Chnst- 
mas  you  are  at  Berlin  for  the  beginning  of  the  Carnival  • 
this  I  would  not  have  you  say  at  Hanover,  considering 
the  mutual  disposition  of  those  two  Courts ,  but,  when 
anybody  asks  you  wheie  you  are  to  go  next,  say  that 
you  piopose  rambling  in  Geimany,  at  Brunswick, 
Cassel,  <fec.,  till  the  next  spring,  when  you  intend  to 
be  in  Flanders,  in  your  way  to  England.  I  take  Bei  1m , 
at  this  time,  to  be  the  politest,  the  most  shining,  and 
the  most  useful  Court  in  Europe  for  a  young  fellow 

*  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  at  this  period  Secretary 
of  State,  and  was  attending  the  King  as  such  on  a  visit  to  Hanover. 
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to  l)c  at- ;  and  therefore  I  would  upon  no  account  not 
have  you  thoie,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
Carnival.     If  you  are  as  well  leceived,  and  pass  your 
timr-  as  well,  at  Bonn,  as  I  believe  you  will,  I  would 
sulviso  you    to  lemam   there  till   about  the  20th  of 
August,   N  S  ;    in  four  days  more  you  will   he  at 
Iliimwi.     As  for  your  stay  there,  it  must  he  shorter 
01  1 01  igor  according  to  ceitain  circumstances  winch  you 
know  o/:H   supposing  them  at  the  best,  then  stay  till 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  King's  return  to 
ICnglaml  ,  hut  Ruppo&mg  them  at  the  woist,  your  stay 
niURl.   not  be  too  shoit,  for  reason?  which  you  also 
know  :  no  resentment  must  either  appear  or  be  sus- 
poc'ti'd ;  therefore,  at  worst,  I  think  you  must  remain 
Ihore  a  mouth,  and,  at  best,  as  long  as  ever  you  please. 
But  I  urn  convinced  that  all  will  turn  out  veiy  well 
for  you  there      Everybody  is  engaged  or  inclined  to 
help  you  ;  the  Mmisteia,  both  English  and  Geiman, 
the  principal  Laches,  and  most  of  the  foreign  Minis- 
torn  ;  HO  that  I  may  apply  to  you  nulluni  numen  abest, 
«ft  »U  prudcntia     Du  Perron  will,  I  believe,  be  back 
there,  ft  om  Turin,  much  about  the  time  you  get  tlnthei , 
pray  bo  very  attentive  to  him,  and  connect  yourself 
with  him  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  for, besides  that 
ho  irt  a  very  pretty  and  well-informed  man,  he  is  very 
much  in  fashion  at  Hanover,  is  personally  very  well 
with  the  King  and  certain  Ladies ;  so  that  a  visible 
intimacy  and  connection  with  him  will  do  you  credit 
arid  service.     Tray  cultivate  Monsieur  Hop,  the  Dutch 

*  It  Wa*  foarod  that  some  obstacle  or  objection  might ,  anse  on 
of  October  80, 1752. 
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Minister,  who  lias  always  been  veiy  much  my  friend, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  yoins  •  his  manneis,  it  is  true, 
aie  not  veiy  engaging  ;  lie  is  rough,  but  he  is  sincere 
It  is  very  useful  sometimes  to  see  the  things  winch  one 
ought  to  avoid,  as  it  is  right  to  see  very  often  those 
which  one  ought  to  imitate,  and  my  fuend  Hop's 
manners  will  frequently  point  out  to  you  what  yours 
ought  to  be,  by  the  inle  of  contianes 

Congreve  points  out  a  sort  of  critics,  to  whom  he 
says  that  we  are  doubly  obliged 

Rules  for  good  writing  they  with  pams  indite, 
Then  show  us  what  is  bad,  by  what  they  \vnLe 

It  is  certain  that  Monsieui  Hop,  with  the  best  heait 
in  the  woild,  and  a  thousand  good  qualities,  has  a 
thousand  enemies,  and  hardly  a  friend,  singly  fiom 
the  loughiie&s  of  his  manneis 

N  B  — I  heartily  wish  you  could  have  staid  long 
enough  at  Manheim  to  have  been  senously  and  des- 
peiately  in  love  with  Madame  de  Taxis,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, is  a  pioud,  insolent,  fine  lady,  and  who  would 
consequently  have  expected  attentions  little  short  of 
adoiation  nothing  would  do  you  moie  good  than 
such  a  passion ,  and  I  live  m  hopes  that  somebody  or 
othei  will  be  able  to  excite  such  a  one  in  you :  your 
hour  may  not  yet  be  come,  but  it  will  come  Love 
has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  small-pox, 
which  most  people  have  soonei  or  latei  Iphigenia 
had  a  wondeiful  effect  upon  Cimon;  I  wish  some 
Hanoverian  Iphigema  may  tiy  her  skill  upon  you 

I  recommend  to  you  again,  though  I  have  already 
done  it  twice  or  thrice,  to  speak  German,  even  affect- 
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dlly,  while  you  are  at  Hanover,  wlncli  will  show  that 
you  prefer   thtit  language,  and  be  of  more  use  to  you 
iheie  willi  somebody^  than  you  can  imagine      When 
you   t'ui'iy  my  letteis  to  Monsieur  Munchausen  and 
Monsieur   Sehwiegeldt,  addiess  youiself  to  them  in 
(U'rmim  ;   the  latter  speaks  French  veiy  well,  but  the 
former  extremely  ill     Show  great  attention  to  Madame 
MuiU'liiiiiHi'ii's  cUiughLoi,  who  is  a  gi eat  favourite    these 
little    liilloH    please   mothers,  and  sometimes  fathers, 
extremely      Observe  and  you  will  find,  almost  univer- 
Kiilly,  that  the  least  tilings  either  please  01  displease 
most  ;  beeaiibe  they  necessarily  imply  either  a  very 
strong  dtM-uro  of  obliging,  or  an  unpai  deniable  mdiffer- 
eneci  about  it      I  will  give  you  a  lidiculous  instance 
enough  of  this  ti  nth  from  my  own  expeiience     When 
1  WUK  Ambassador  the  first  time  in  Holland,  Comte  de 
NViiHHfU.ior  and  his  wife,  people  of  the  first  rank  and 
consideration,  had  a  little  boy  of  about  thiee  years 
old,  of  whom  they  were  exceedingly  fond;  in  order 
to  make  my  court  to  them,  I  was  so  too,  and  used  to 
lake',  the,  child  often  upon  my  lap  and  play  with  him. 
One  day  his  nose  was  very  snotty,  upon  which  I  took 
out  uiy  handkerchief  and  wiped  it  for  him ;  this  raised 
u  loud  laugh,  and  they  called  me  a  veiy  handy  nurse; 
but  the  father  and  mother  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
to  UIJH  day  it  is  an  anecdote  m  the  family ;  and  I  never 
roci'ivo  a  letter  fiom  Comte  Wassenaer,  but  he  makes 
m«  the  compliments  fa  morveux  quej'ai  mouche  autre- 
fai*  :   who,  by  the  way,  I  am  assured,  is  now  the  pret- 
lioal   young  follow  m  Holland.     Where  one  would 
gain  people,  remember  that  nothing  is  little.     Adieu  I 

*  King  George  the  Second 
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London,  June  263  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

As  I  have  leason  to  fear,  from  your  last  letter  of 
the  18th,  N  S ,  from  Manheim,  that  all,  or  at  least 
most  of  my  letteis  to  you  since  you  left  Pans  have 
miscamed,  I  think  it  requisite,  at  all  events,  to  lepcat 
in  this  the  necessary  paits  of  those  several  letters,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  your  future  motions. 

I  suppose  that  this  will  either  find  you,  01  be  but  a 
few  days  before  you,  at  Bonn,  where  it  is  directed ; 
and  I  suppose,  too,  that  you  have  fixed  your  time  for 
going  fiom  thence  to  Hanover.  If  things  turn  out 
well  at  Hanover,  as  in  my  opinion  they  will,  Clii  stci 
bene  non  si  muova,  stay  there  till  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  King  sets  out  for  England;  but,  should 
they  turn  out  ill,  which  I  cannot  imagine,  stay  how- 
ever a  month,  that  your  departure  may  not  seem  a 
step  of  discontent  or  peevishness,  the  very  suspicion 
of  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  Whenever 
you  leave  Hanover,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  where  would 
you  go  ?  Ella  &  Padrone,  and  I  give  you  your  choice  : 
Would  you  pass  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  <fec.  ?  Would  you 
choose  to  go  for  a  couple  of  months  to  Ratisbon, 
wheie  you  would  be  very  well  recommended  to,  and 
treated  by,  the  King's  Electoral  Minister,  the  Baron 
de  Belli,  and  where  you  would  impiove  your  jus 
publicum  9  Or,  would  you  rather  go  directly  to 
Berlin,  and  stay  theie  till  the  end  of  the  Carnival  ? 
Two  01  three  months  at  Berlin  aie,  considering  all 
circumstances,  necessary  for  you;  and  the  Carnival 
months  are  the  best ,  pour  le  reste  decidez  en  dernier 
ressort,  et  sans  appel  comme  d'abus  Let  me  only 
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your  decree  when  you  have  foimecl  it.     Your 
good  01  ill  success  at  Hanover  will  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  your  subsequent  chaiacter,  figuie,  and 
fortune  in  the  woild,  therefoie,  I  confess,  that  I  am 
*xi  ore  anxious  about  it  than  ever  bride  was  on  her 
"Wedding-night,  when  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  doubts, 
"tumultuously  agitate,  please,  and  terrify  her     It  is 
;your  fiist   crisis,    the  character  which  you  acquire 
there  will,  more  or  less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life     You  will  be  tued  and 
judged  there,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man,  and  fiom 
that  moment  there  is  no  appeal  for  chaiacter :  it  is 
fixed.     To  foim  that  character  advantageously,  you 
liave  thiee  objects    particularly  to  attend   to — your 
charactei,  as  a  man  of  morality,  truth,  and  honour; 
your  knowledge  in  the  objects  of  yom  destination,  as 
a  man  of  business,  and  your  engaging  and  insinu- 
ating addiess,  an,  and  manneis,  as  a  courtier :  the  sure 
and  only  steps  to  favour.     Ment  at  Couits,  without 
favom,  will   do  little  or  nothing;    favoui,   without 
merit,  will  do  a  good   deal,   but  favour  and  merit 
together  will  do  everything     Favour  at  Courts  de- 
pends upon  so  many,  such  trifling,  such  unexpected, 
and    unforeseen  events,  that  a  good  Comtiei   must 
attend   to   eveiy  ciicumstance,   howevei    little,  that 
either  does  or  can  happen ;  he  must  have  no  absences, 
110  distractions  ;  he  must  not  say,  "  I  did  not  mind  it  I 
"  who  would  have  thought  it?"     He  ought  both  to 
have  minded  and  to  have  thought  it.    A  chamber- 
maid  has   sometimes  caused  i  evolutions   in  Courts, 
which  have  produced  others  in  kingdoms.     Were  I 
to  make  my  way  to  favour  in  a  Court,  I  would  neither 
wilfully,  nor  by  negligence,  give  a  dog  or  a  cat  there 
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reason  to  dislike  me      Two  pies  yncchcs,  well   in- 
structed, you  know,  made  the  fortune  of  DC  Luines 
with  Louis  XIII.     Every  step  a  man  makes  at  Coin  t 
requues  as  much  attention   and   circumspection    as 
those  which  were  made  foimeily  between  hoL  plougli- 
shaies,  m  the  Ordeal,  or  fieiy  trials;  which,  in  those 
times  of  ignoiance  and  supeistition,  were  looked  upon 
as  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt      Diieet  your 
puncipal  battery  at  Hanover  at  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's-  theie  are  many  very  weak  places  in  that 
citadel,  wheie,  with  a  very  little  skill,  you  cannot  I  ail 
making  a  great  impression      Ask  for  his  orders  in 
eveiythmg  you  do,  talk  Austrian  and  Antigalhcan 
to  him ,  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  upon  a  foot  of  talk- 
ing easily  to  him,  tell  him  en  badmant,  that  lus  skill 
and  success  m  thirty  or  forty  elections  HI  England 
leave  you  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his  carrying  his  elec- 
tion for  Frankfort,  and  that  you  look  upon  the  Ai  ell- 
duke"1- as  his  Member  for  the  Empire     In  his  hours 
of  festmty  and  compotation,  drop,  that  he  puts  you 
in  mind  of  what  Sir  William  Temple  says  of   the 
Pensionary  De  Witt,  who  at  that  time  governed  half 
Europe— that  he  appeared  at  balls,  assemblies,  and 
public  places,  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  to 
think  of     When  he  talks  to  you  upon  foreign  aflairs, 
which  he  will  often  do,  say  that  you  really  cannot 
presume  to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own  upon  those 
matters,  looking  upon  yourself,  at  present,  only  as  a 
po&tsciipt  to  the  corps  diplomatique;  but  that,  if  his 
Grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  you  an  additional  vol- 
ume to  rt,  though  but  m  duodecimo,  you  will  do  your 

JoSePh'eldest  «»  of  *«.  Theresa,  and  after- 
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l»t'nl,  that    lie   shall  neither  be  ashamed  nor  lepeiit  of 
it.     H<*  IOVOH  to  have  a  favourite,  and  to  open  himself 
to  that    favourite,  he  has  now  no  such  pei son  with 
him,  tho    place  is  vacant,  and  if  you  have  dexterity 
\nii  may  fill  it.     In  one  thing  alone,  do  not  humour 
him      I    mt'uii    thinking;  for  as  I  believe  you  have 
in»M  r  yi't  lu'tnx  drunk,  you  do  not  yourself  know  how 
von  «':ui  bear  your  wine,  and  what  a  little  too  much  of 
H  may    make   you  do  or  say.     You  might  possibly 
KH  k  down  all  you  had  done  before 

You  tin    not,  love  gaming,  and  I  thank  God  for  it; 
hut  at    I  lunover  I  would  have  you  show,  and  piofess, 
a  i«,uf  H'ttlar  dislike  to  play,  so  as  to  decline  it  upon  all 
<nr!i  inns,  uiiUjfeq  where  one  may  be  wanted  to  make  a 
f'uiu  lit    tit  whist  or  quadrille,  and  then  take  caie  to 
dirlari'  *  I  the  result  of  your  complaisance,  not  of  your 
mrlimiLicmH.     Without  such  precaution,  you  may  veiy 
v,r  ,ilily  1m  Buapected,  though  unjustly,  of  loving  play, 
U}HUI    m-count  of  my  former  passion  for  it ;  and  such 
a  Mi*i»5iMim  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  espe- 
wily   with   the  King,  who  detests  gaming.     I  must 
thi*  nbrupLly.     God  bless  you ! 


MY  mtAit  FUIEND,  . 

VKIWATIWTY  as  a  Courtier  may  be  almost  decisive 
to  you  hiTOuftor  ;  that  is,  it  may  conduce  to,  or  rated, 


"    ""  a  a.  a  .i  k.  -k« 

" 


*-» 
You.  IX- 
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culty  is  to  distinguish  (what  I  am  sure  you  have  sense 
enough  to  distinguish)  between  the  right  and  proper 
qualifications  and  their  kindred  faults  ;  foi  there  is 
but  a  line  between  eveiy  perfection  and  its  neigh- 
bouring imperfection  As  foi  example,  you  must  be 
extiemely  well-bied  and  polite,  but  without  the 
troublesome  foims  and  stiffness  of  ceremony  You 
must  be  lespectful  and  assenting,  but  without  being 
servile  and  abject.  You  must  be  fiank,  but  without 
iuchscietion,  and  close  without  being  costive.  You 
must  keep  up  dignity  of  character  without  the  least 
pride  of  biith  or  lank.  You  must  be  gay  withm  nil 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  respect;  and  grave  with- 
out the  affectation  of  wisdom,  which  does  not  become 
the  age  of  twenty.  You  must  be  essentially  secret 
without  being  daik  and  mysterious  Y"ou  must  be 
firm,  and  even  bold,  but  with  gieat  seeming  modesty. 

With  these  qualifications,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all 
in  your  own  powei,  I  will  answer  for  your  success,  not 
only  at  Hanovei,  but  at  any  Court  m  Europe.  And 
I  am  not  sorry  that  you  begin  your  apprenticeship  at 
a  little  one;  because  you  must  be  moie  circumspect, 
and  more  upon  your  guard  there,  than  at  a  great  one, 
wheie  every  little  thing  is  not  known  nor  icporlecl. 

When  you  wiite  to  me  or  to  anybody  else  from 
thence,  take  care  that  your  letters  contain  commenda- 
tions of  all  you  see  and  hear  there ;  for  they  will  most 
of  them  be  opened  and  lead,  but  as  frequent  couriers 
wiU  come  fiom  Hanover  to  England,  you  may  some- 
times write  to  me  without  reserve ;  and  put  your  letters 
into  a  very  little  box,  which  you  may  send  safely  by 
some  of  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  to  you,  that   at  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle's  table,  where  you  will  frequently 
dme,  tlieie  is  a  great  deal  of  clunking;  be  upon  your 
guaul  against  it,  both  upon  account  of  your  health, 
which  would  not  bear  it,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
yom  being  flusteied  and  heated  with  wine ;  it  might 
engage  you  in  sciapes  and  frolics  which  the  King 
(who  is  a  very  sober  man  himself)  detests.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  should  not  seem  too  giave  and  too 
wise  to  dunk  like  the  rest  of  the  company;  theiefore 
use  ai  t  •  mix  water  with  your  wine ,  do  not  drink  all 
that  is  m  the  glass,  and  if  detected  and  piessed  to 
drink  moie,  do  not  cry  out  sobnety,  but  say  that  you 
have  lately  been  out  of  order,  that  you  aie  subject  to 
mflammatoiy  complaints,  and  that  you  must  beg  to 
be  excused  foi  the  present  A  young  fellow  ought 
to  be  wiser  than  he  should  seem  to  be ;  and  an  old 
fellow  ought  to  seem  wise  whether  he  really  be  so 
01  not 

Duiing  your  stay  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  you 
make  two  or  three  excursions  to  parts  of  that  Elec- 
torate, the  Haitz,  where  the  silver  mines  are;  Got- 
Imgen,  for  the  university,  Stade,  for  what  commeice 
theie  is.  You  should  also  go  to  Zell  In  short,  see 
eveiy thing  that  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  inform  your- 
self well  of  all  the  details  of  that  country.  Go  to 
Hambuigh  for  three  or  four  days,  know  the  consti- 
tution of  that  little  Hanseatic  Eepubhc,  and  inform 
yourself  well  of  the  nature  of  the  King  of  Denrnaik's 
pretensions  to  it. 

If  all  things  turn  out  right  for  you  at  Hanover,  I 
would  have  you  make  it  your  head-quarters  till  about 
a  week  or  ten  clays  befoie  the  King  leaves  it;  and 
then  go  to  Brunswick,  which,  though  a  little,  is  a  very 
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polite  pietty  Court.  You  may  stay  theie  a  foitnight 
or  tlnee  weeks,  as  you  like  it;  and  fiom  thence  go  to 
Cassel,  and  there  stay  till  you  go  to  Berlin,  where  I 
would  have  you  be  by  Christmas.  At  Hanover  you 
will  veiy  easily  get  good  letteis  of  recommendation  to 
Biunswick  and  to  Cassel.  You  do  not  want  any  to 
Berlin;  howevei,  I  will  send  you  one  for  Volume. * 
A  propos  of  Berlin ;  be  very  reserved  and  cautious, 
while  at  Hanover,  as  to  that  King  and  that  conntiy , 
both  which  aie  detested,  because  feared  by  everybody 
there,  fiom  his  Majesty  down  to  the  meanest  peasant : 
but  however,  they  both  extremely  deserve  your  ut- 
most attention ;  and  you  will  see  the  arts  and  wisdom 
of  government  better  in  that  country,  now,  than  in 
any  othei  in  Europe.  You  must  stay  thiee  months  at 
Berlin,  if  you  like  it,  as  I  believe  you  will ;  and  after 
that  I  hope  we  shall  meet  here  again 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  woild  (I  repeat  it  once 
moie)  establish  a  good  reputation  at  Hanover,  et  faites 
vous  valoir  la,  autant  qu'il  est  possible,  par  le  bnttant ; 
les  mameres,  et  les  graces  Indeed,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
impoitance  to  you,  and  will  make  any  future  applica- 
tion to  the  King  in  your  behalf  very  easy.  He  is 
more  taken  by  those  little  things,  than  any  man,  or 
even  woman,  that  I  ever  knew  in  my  life .  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  him.  In  shoit,  exert  to  the  utmost  all 
your  means  and  powers  to  please,  and  remember,  that 
he  who  pleases  the  most  will  rise  the  soonest  and  the 
highest  Try  but  once  the  pleasuie  and  advantage  of 
pleasing,  and  I  will  answer,  that  you  will  never  more 
neglect  the  means 

*  That  letter,  which  is  dated  August  27, 1752,  will  be  found  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Correspondence 
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I  send  you  herewith  two  letteis,  the  one  to  Monsieur 
Munch  ausen,  the  other  to  Monsieur  Scliwiegeldt,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  sensible  knowing  man. 
They  will  both,  I  am  sure,  be  extremely  civil  to  you, 
and  carry  you  into  the  best  company;  and  then  it  is 
your  business  to  please  that  company  I  nevei  was 
more  anxious  about  any  penod  of  yoiu  life,  than  I  am 
iibont  tins  your  Hanover  expedition,  it  being  of  so 
much  inoic  consequence  to  you  than  any  other  If  I 
hear  fiom  thence  that  you  are  liked  and  loved  there 
for  your  air,  your  manners,  and  addiess,  as  well  as  es- 
teemed for  your  knowledge,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  woild ;  judge  then  what  I  must  be,  if  it 
happens  otherwise  Adieu ! 


London,  July  21,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FHIEND, 

BY  my  calculation,  this  letter  may  probably  aruve 
at  Hanover  thiee  or  four  days  before  you;  and  as  I 
am  sure  of  its  arriving  there  safe,  it  shall  contain  the 
most  material  points  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  sev- 
eral letters  to  you  since  you  left  Pans,  as  if  you  had 
received  but  few  of  them,  which  may  very  probably 
be  the  case. 

As  for  your  stay  at  Hanover,  it  must  not  in  all 
events  be  less  than  a  month ;  but,  if  things  turn  out  to 
your  satisfaction,  it  may  be  just  as  long  as  you  please 
From  thence  you  may  go  wheiever  you  like,  for  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  that  I  think 
you  will  combine  and  weigh  all  circumstances,  and 
choose  the  properest  places.  Would  you  saunter  at 
some  of  the  small  Courts,  as  Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c., 
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till  the  Carnival  at  Berlin  ?  You  are  master  Would 
you  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Katisbon,  which  might 
not  be  ill  employed  ?  Ala  bonne  heure.  "Would  you 
go  to  Brussels,  stay  a  month  or  two  there  with  Day- 
rolles,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Yorke,  at  the  Hague  ? 
With  all  my  heart.  Oi,  lastly,  would  you  go  to 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  ?  Ella,  3  anche  Padrone  : 
choose  entiiely  for  youiself,  without  any  faith ei  in- 
structions from  me ;  only  let  me  know  your  determina- 
tion in  time,  that  I  may  settle  your  ciedit,  in  case  you 
go  to  places  where  at  present  you  have  none  Your 
object  should  be  to  see  the  mores  multorum  hominum 
et  urles  ;  begin  and  end  it  where  you  please. 

By  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  German 
Couits,  I  am  sine  you  must  have  obseivecl  that  they 
aie  much  moie  nice  and  sciupulous  in  points  of  cere- 
mony, lespect,  and  attention,  than  the  gicatei  Couits 
of  Fiance  and  England.  You  will  therefoie,  I  am 
persuaded,  attend  to  the  minutest  ciicumslances  of 
addiess  and  behaviour,  particularly  duung  your  stay 
at  Hanover,  which  (I  will  repeat  it,  though  I  have 
said  it  often  to  you  already)  is  the  most  important 
pieliminaiy  period  of  your  whole  life  Nobody  in 
the  woild  is  more  exact  in  all  points  of  good-breeding 
than  the  King,  and  it  is  the  pait  of  every  man's 
character  that  he  informs  himself  of  first  The  least 
negligence,  or  the  slightest  inattention,  reported  to 
him,  may  do  you  infinite  prejudice,  as  their  contianes 
would  service 

If  Lord  Albemarle  (as  I  believe  he  did)  trusted  you 
with  the  secret  affairs  of  his  department,  let  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  know  that  he  did  so,  which  will  be  an 
inducement  to  him  to  trust  you  too,  and  possibly  to 
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employ  you  in  affaiis  of  consequence  Tell  Mm  that, 
tliongli  you  are  young,  you  know  the  importance  of 
secrecy  in  business,  and  can  keep  a  secret ;  that  I  have 
always  inculcated  this  doctrine  into  you,  and  have, 
moreover,  strictly  forbidden  you  ever  to  communicate, 
even  to  me,  any  matters  of  a  secret  nature  which  you 
may  happen  to  be  trusted  with  in  the  course  of  busi- 

HGbS. 

As  foi  business,  I  think  I  can  tiust  you  to  yourself, 
but  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  foi  you  with  legaid  to 
those  extenoi  accomplishments  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  smooth  and  shorten  the  way  to  it  Half 
the  business  is  done  when  one  has  gained  the  heai  t  and 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  one  is  to  transact  it 
Air  and  address  must  begin,  manneis  and  attention 
must  finish,  that  woik.  I  will  let  you  into  one  seciet 
concerning  myself,  which  is,  that  I  owe  much  moie  of 
the  success  which  I  have  had  in  the  world  to  my 
manners,  than  to  any  supeiior  degiee  of  meiit  or 
knowledge  I  desired  to  please,  and  I  neglected  none 
of  the  means  This,  I  can  assuie  you,  without  any 
false  modesty,  is  the  tiuth  You  have  more  knowl- 
edge than  I  had  at  your  age,  but  then  I  had  much 
more  attention  and  good-bi  ceding  than  you.  Call  it 
vanity  if  you  please,  and  possibly  it  was  so  ;  but  my 
great  object  was  to  make  every  man  I  met  with  like 
me,  and  every  woman  love  me  I  often  succeeded; 
but  why?  By  taking  gieat  pains,  for  otheiwise  I 
never  should,  my  figuie  by  no  means  entitled  me  to 
it,  and  I  had  certainly  an  up-hill  game ,  whereas  your 
countenance  would  help  you,  if  you  made  the  most  of 
it,  and  proscribed  for  ever  the  guilty,  gloomy,  and 
funereal  part  of  it.  Dress,  address,  and  air,  would 
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become  your  best  countenance,  and  make  your  little 
figuie  pass  veiy  well 

If  you  have  time  to  lead  at  Hanovei,  pi  ay  let  the 
books  you  lead  be  all  lelative  to  the  Instoiy  and  con- 
stitution of  that  coimtiy,  which  I  would  have  you 
know  as  coriectly  as  any  Hanovei lan  m  the  whole 
Electoiate  Infomi  youiself  of  the  poweis  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  natuie  and  extent  of  the  several 
Judicatmes,  the  particular  articles  of  tiade  and  com- 
merce of  Bremen,  Harburg,  and  Statle,  the  details 
and  value  of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.  Two  or  three 
slioit  books  will  give  you  the  outlines  of  all  these 
things,  and  conversation,  turned  upon  those  subjects, 
will  do  the  rest,  and  bettei  than  books  can 

Eernembei  of  all  things  to  speak  nothing  but  Gei- 
man  there ,  make  it  (to  express  myself  pedantically,) 
your  vemacular  language,  and  study  to  speak  it  with 
puiity  and  elegancy,  if  it  has  any  This  will  not  only 
make  you  peifect  in  it,  but  will  please,  and  make  your 
couit  there  better  than  anything  Apropos  of  lan- 
guages; did  you  inipiove  your  Italian  while  you  were 
in  Pans,  or  did  you  foiget  it?  Had  you  a  master 
theie,  and  what  Italian  books  did  you  read  with 
him  ?  If  you  are  master  of  Italian,  I  would  have 
you  aftei wards,  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
leain  Spanish,  which  you  may  veiy  easily,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  do ;  you  will  then,  in  the  course  of 
your  foreign  business,  never  be  obliged  to  employ,  pay, 
or  trust  any  tianslatoi,  for  any  European  language 

As  I  love  to  provide  eventually  for  everything  that 
can  possibly  happen,  I  will  suppose  the  worst  that  can 
befal  you  at  Hanover.  In  that  case,  I  would  have 
you  go  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
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bog  his  Grace's  advice,  or  lather  ciders,  what  yon 
should  do;  adding,  that  his  advice  will  always  he 
orders  to  yon  You  will  tell  him,  that,  though  yon 
arc  exceedingly  mortified,  you  aie  much  less  so,  than 
you  should  otherwise  be,  from  the  consideration,  that, 
boing  utleily  unknown  to  his  Majesty,  his  objection 
could  not  be  peisonal  to  you,  and  could  only  anse 
from  circumstances,  which  it  was  not  in  your  power 
cither  to  prevent  or  remedy ,  that  if  his  Giace  thought, 
thai  youi  continuing  any  longei  theie  would  be  dis- 
agreeable, you  entreated  him  to  tell  you  so;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  you  refened  yourself  entnely  to  him, 
whohc  01  dors  you  should  most  sciupulously  obey  But 
this  precaution,  I  claie  say,  is  ei  abundanh,  and  will 
prove  unnecessary  ;  however,  it  is  always  light  to  be 
prepiucd  for  all  events,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best ; 
it  prevents  hurry  and  surpuse,  two  dangerous  situa- 
tions in  business  foi  I  know  no  one  thing  so  useful, 
RO  necessary  in  all  business,  as  great  coolness,  steadi- 
ncsy,  and  sang  froid  ;  they  give  an  inci edible  advan- 
tage over  whomever  one  has  to  do  with 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  loth,  N  S  from 
Maycncc,  where  I  find  that  you  have  diverted  your- 
self much  better  than  I  expected  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  Comte  Cobentzel's  *  character,  both  of 
parts  and  business.  He  could  have  given  you  letters 
to  Bonn,  having  formerly  resided  there  himself  You 
-will  not  be  so  agreeably  electrified,  where  this  letter 
will  find  you,  as  you  were  both  at  Manheim  and 

*  Charles,  Count  Cobentzel,  who  was  born  m  1712,  and  died  m 
1770,  was  high  in  favour  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  faithfully  served 
it  in  Boverftl  important  diplomatic  missions  According  to  M  de 
Staasart  "peu  d'hommes  d'etat  ont  port&  plus  loin  ces  graces,  ces 
"  agrtimens  et  cet  esprit  qui  font  le  charme  de  la  societe  " 
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Mayence;  but  I  hope  you  may  meet- with  a  second 
German  Mis.  Fitzgei aid,  who  may  make  you  forget 
the  two  foimei  ones,  and  practise  your  German. 
Such  transient  passions  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but, 
on  thecontiaiy,  a  gieat  deal  of  good:  they  will  refine 
your  manners,  and  quicken  your  attention  ,  they  give 
a  young  fellow  du  bmllant,  and  hnng  him  into  fashion  ; 
which  last  is  a  gieat  aiticle  in  setting  outm  the  world. 

I  have  wrote,  above  a  month  ago,  to  Loid  Albe- 
marle,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindnesses  to  you ;  but 
piay  have  you  done  as  much  ?  Those  are  the  iieces- 
saiy  attentions,  which  should  never  be  omitted,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  a  chaiacter  is  to 
be  established 

That  leady  wit  which  you  so  partially  allow  me, 
and  so  justly  Sir  Chailes  Williams,  may  create  many 
admireis,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  makes  few 
friends  It  slimes  and  dazzles  like  the  noon-day  sun, 
but,  like  that  too,  is  veiy  apt  to  scoich ;  and  thereibie 
is  always  feaied  The  milder  morning  and  evening 
light  and  heat  of  that  planet  soothe  and  calm  our 
mmds  Good  sense,  complaisance,  gentleness  of  man- 
neis,  attentions,  and  giaces,  are  the  only  things  that 
truly  engage,  and  dm  ably  keep  the  heart  at  long  run. 
Nevei  seek  for  wit ,  if  it  piesents  itself,  well  and  good  ; 
but  even  in  that  case,  let  your  judgment  interpose ; 
and  take  caie  that  it  be  not  at  the  expense  of  any 
body  Pope  says  very  tiuly, 

There  are  whom  Heaven  lias  blest  with  store  of  wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  agam  to  govern  it 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too  much  truth, 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 

Though  meant  each  other's  aid— like  man  and  wife 
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The  Gcimaiis  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  any 
extraoulmaiy  ebullitions  or  effervescences  of  wit,  and 
It  is  not  prudent  to  try  it  upon  them ;  whoever  does, 
offcndct  sohdo. 

Remember  to  write  me  very  minute  accounts  of  all 
your  traiifouctions  at  Hanover,  for  they  excite  both  my 
impatience  and  anxiety.  Adieu. 


London,  August  4,  0  S  1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  extremely  conceined  at  the  return  of  your 
old  asthmatic  complaint,  which  your  letter  fiom  Cassel 
of  the  28th  July,  N  S.  mfoims  me  of     I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  your  own  negligence,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  heat  and 
agitation  of  travelling,  I  dare  swear  you  have  not 
taken  one  single  dose  of  gentle,  cooling  physic,  since 
that  which  I  made  you  take  at  Bath.    I  hope  you  are 
now  better,  and  in  better  hands,  I  mean  in  Dr  Hugo's, 
at  Hanover  ;  he  is  certainly  a  very  skilful  physician, 
and  therefore  I  desne  that  you  will  inform  him  most 
minutely  of  your  own  case,  fiom  your  fiist  attack  in 
Carniola  to  this  last  at  Marburg ,  and  not  only  follow 
Iris  prescriptions  exactly  at  present,  but  take  his  direc- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  regimen  that  he  would  have 
you  observe,  to  prevent  the  returns  of  this  complaint ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  returns,  the  immediate  applica- 
tions,  whether  external  or  internal,  that  he  would 
have  you  make  use  of      Consider,  it  is  very  well 
worth  your  while  to  submit  at  present  to  any  course 
of  medicine  or  diet,  to  any  restiamt  or  confinement,  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  so  trouble- 
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some  and  painful  a  distemper:  the  returns  of  which 
would  equally  bieak  in  upon  your  business  or  your 
pleasmes  Notwithstanding  all  this,  which  is  plain 
sense  and  leason,  I  much  fear,  that,  as  soon  as  ever 
you  aie  got  out  of  your  piesent  distress,  you  will  take 
no  pieveutive  caie,  by  a  proper  course  of  medicines 
and  legimen ,  but,  like  most  people  of  youi  age,  think 
it  impossible  that  you  ever  should  be  ill  again  How- 
ever, if  you  will  not  be  wise  for  your  own  sake,  I  de- 
sne  you  will  be  so  for  mine,  and  most  scrupulously 
observe  Dr  Hugo's  piesent  and  future  dnections. 

Hanovei,  wheie  I  take  it  for  gianted  you  are,  is  at 
piesent  the  seat  and  centie  of  foieign  negociations ; 
theie  aie  Mmisteis  fiom  almost  eveiy  Com  I  in 
Em  ope ,  and  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  display- 
ing with  modesty,  in  conversation,  your  knowledge  of 
the  matteis  now  in  agitation  The  chief  I  take  to  be 
the  election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  which,  though 
I  despair  of,  I  heartily  wish  were  brought  about,  for 
two  leasous.  The  first  is,  that  I  think  it  may  prevent 
a  war  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Emperoi,  who, 
though  young  and  healthy,  may  possibly  die,  as  young 
and  healthy  people  often  do ,  the  other,  is  the  very 
reason  that  makes  some  Poweis  oppose  it,  and  others 
dislike  it,  who  do  not  openly  oppose  it — I  mean,  that 
it  may  tend  to  make  the  Imperial  dignity  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Austria,  which  I  heartily  wish,  to- 
gether with  a  very  great  inciease  of  power  in  the 
Emphe;  till  when,  Germany  will  nevei  be  anything 
neai  a  match  for  France  Cardinal  Kichelieu  showed 
his  superior  abilities  in  nothing  more  than  in  think- 
ing no  pains  nor  expense  too  great  to  break  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  Empire  Ferdinand 
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had  certainly  made  himself  absolute,  and  the  Empire 
consequently  ibimiclahle  to  France,  if  that  Caidinal  had 
not  piously  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  put  the 
Empire,  by  the  tieaty  of  Westphalia,  in  pietty  much 
the  flame  disjointed  situation  in  which  Fiance  itself 
was  bcfoio  Louis  XI ,  when  Pnnces  of  the  Blood,  at  • 
the  head  of  provinces,  and  Dukes  of  Biittany,  &c, 
always  opposed,  and  often  gave  laws  to  the  Crown. 
Nothing  but  making  the  Empire  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Austria  can  give  it  that  stiength  and  effi- 
ciency which  I  wish  it  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance 
of  power      For,  while  the  Princes  of  the  Empiie  aie 
so   independent  of  the  Empeior,  so  divided   among 
themselves,  and  so  open  to  the  corruption  of  the  best 
"bidders,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  Geimany  ever 
will,  or  can  act  as  a  compact  and  well-united  body 
against  France     But  as  this  notion  of  mine  would  as 
little  please  some  of  our  friends,*  as  many  of  our  ene- 
mies, I  would  not  advise  you,  though  you  should  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  to  declare  yourself  too  freely  so 
Could  the  Elector  Palatine  be  satisfied,  which  I  con- 
fess will  be  difficult,  consideimg  the  nature  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  tenaciousness  and  haughtiness  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  oui  inability  to  do,  as  we  have  too 
often  done,  their  work  for  them :  I  say,  if  the  Elector 
Palatine  could  be  engaged  to  give  his  vote,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  right  to  pioceed  to  the  election  with 
a  clear  majority  of  five  votes,  and  leave  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne  to  protest  and  re- 
monstrate as  much  as  ever  they  please     The  former 
is  too  wise,  and  the  latter  too  weak,  in  every  respect, 

*  Tho  King,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as 
a  skilful  courtier 
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to  act  in  consequence  of  those  protests     The  distracted 
situation  of  France,  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  Parlia- 
mentary quan els — not  to   mention  the  illness,    and 
possibly  the  death,  of  the  Dauphin — will  make  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  certainly  is  no  Frenchman   in 
his  heart,  very  cautious  how  he  acts  as  one.     The 
Electoi  of  Saxony  will  be  influenced  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  who  must  be  determined  by  Russia,  consider- 
ing his  views  upon  Poland,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  hope 
he  will  never  obtain     I  mean,   as  to  making   thai 
Crown  herechtaiy  in  his  family.     As  for  Ins   son's 
having  it  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  election,    by 
which  his  father  now  holds  it,  a  la  bonne  heure  ;   but, 
should  Poland  have  a  good  govei  nment  undei  herodi- 
taiy  Kings,  there  would  be  a   new  devil  laised   in 
Em  ope,  that  I  do  not  know  who  could  lay     I  am  sure 
I  would  not  laise  him,  though  on  my  own  side,  for  the 
piesent 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  tiouble  my  head  so 
much  about  politics  to-day,  which  has  been  so  very 
fiee  from  them  for  some  years  I  suppose  it  was,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  I  was  writing  to  the  most  consum- 
mate politician  of  this,  and  his  age.  If  I  eri,  you  will 
set  me  light:  s^  quid  novish  recfous  istis,  candidus 
imperil,  &c 

I  am  excessively  impatient  for  your  next  letter, 
which  I  expect  by  the  fiist  post  from  Hanover,  to  re- 
move my  anxiety,  as  I  hope  it  will,  not  only  with 
regard  to  your  health,  but  likewise  to  other  things 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  language  of  a  pedant,  but 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  jubeo  te  bene  valere. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  many  compliments, 
and  is  much  concerned  at  your  indisposition. 
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London,  September  19, 1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

SINCE  you  have  been  at  Hanover,  your  conespond- 
ence  lias  been  both  mifiequent  and  laconic  You 
made  indeed  one  great  effort  in  folio  on  the  18th,  with 
a  poslsciipt  of  the  22cl  of  August,  N  S.  and  since 
that,  vous  avcz  ratte  in  quarto.  On  the  31st  August, 
N.  S.  you  give  me  no  infoimations  of  what  I  want 
chiefly  to  know ;  which  is,  what  Dr.  Hugo  (whom  I 
chai  ged  you  to  consult)  said  of  your  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, and  what  he  prescribed  you  to  prevent  the 
returns  of  it;  and  also  what  is  the  company  you 
keep  there ;  who  has  been  kind  and  civil  to  you,  and 
who  not. 

You  say  that  you  go  constantly  to  the  parade ;  and 
you  do  veiy  well,  for  though  you  aie  not  of  that  tiade, 
yuL  military  matters  make  so  great  a  part  both  of  con- 
veisaLion  and  negociation,  that  it  is  veiy  piopei  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  them  I  hope  you  mind  moie  than 
the  mere  exeicise  of  the  troops  you  see,  and  that  you 
hifoim  yomself  at  the  same  time  of  the  more  material 
details ;  such  as  their  pay,  and  the  diffeience  of  it 
when  in  and  out  of  quarters;  what  is  furnished  them 
by  the  country  when  in  quaiteis ;  and  what  is  allowed 
them  of  ammunition,  bread,  &c  when  in  the  field ,  the 
number  of  men  and  officeis  in  the  several  troops  and 
companies,  together  with  the  non -commissioned  offi- 
cers, as  caporals,  frey-caporals,  anspessades,  seijeants, 
quarter-masters,  &c. ,  the  clothing,  how  frequent,  how 
good,  and  how  furnished ;  whether  by  the  Colonel,  as 
here  in  England,  from  what  we  call  the  off-reckomngs, 
that  is,  deductions  from  the  men's  pay,  or  by  Commis- 
saries appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose, 
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as  in  France  and  Holland      By  these  inquiiics  you 
will  be  able  to  talk  military  with  military  men,  who 
in  eveiy  country  m  Europe,  except  England,  make  at 
least  half  of  all  the  best  companies      Your  attending 
the  parades  has  also  anothei  good  effect,  which  is,  that 
it  brings  you  of  course  acquainted  with  the  officeis, 
who,  when  of  a  ceitain  lank  and  service,  aie  generally 
veiy  polite  well-bred  people,  et  clu  bon  ton      They 
have  commonly  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  and  of 
Courts;  and  nothing  else  can  form  a  gentleman,  let 
people  say  what  they  will  of  sense  and  learning .  with 
both  which  a  man  may  contrive  to  be  a  veiy  disagree- 
able companion      I  daie  say  there  are  very  few  Cap- 
tains of  foot  who  are  not  much  better  company  than 
ever  Descartes  01  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were.     I  honour 
and  respect  such  supenor  geniuses;  but  I  desire  to 
conveise  with  people  of  this  world,  who  bring  into 
company  their  shaie,  at  least,  of  cheeifulness,  good- 
bieedmg,  and  knowledge  of  mankind      In  common 
life,  one  much  oftener  wants  small  money  and  silver 
than  gold     Give  me  a  man  who  has  ready  cash  about 
him  for  present  expenses ;  sixpences,  shillings,  half- 
crowns,  and  ciowns,  which  circulate  easily .  but  a  man 
who  has  only  an  ingot  of  gold  about  him  is  much, 
above  common  purposes,  and  his  riches  are  not  handy 
nor  convenient     Have  as  much  gold  as  you  please  in 
one  pocket,  but  take  caie  always  to  keep  change  in  the 
other,  for  you  will  much  oftener  have  occasion  for  a 
shilling  than  for  a  guinea      In  this  the  French  must 
be  allowed  to  excel  all  people  in  the  world :  they  have 
uncertain  entregent,  un  enjouement,  une  aimable  UgZ- 
rete  dans  la  conversation,  unepolitesse  aisee  et  naturdle, 
qm  paroit  ne  leur  men  couter,  which  give  society  all 
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its  charms  I  am  sorry  to  add,  but  it  is  too  true,  that 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  are  the  faithest  fiom  this 
of  all  the  people  m  the  world;  I  do  by  no  means 
except  even  the  Swiss. 

Though  you  did  not  think  proper  to  inform  me,  I 
know  fiom  other  hands  that  you  weie  to  go  to  the 
Gohr*  with  aComte  Schullembuig,  for  eight  or  ten  days 
only,  to  see  the  reviews.  I  know  also,  that  you  had  a 
blister  upon  your  arm,  which  did  you  a  great  deal  of 
good  •  I  know  too  you  have  contracted  a  gieat  fiiend- 
ship  with  Lord  Essex,f  and  that  you  two  were  insep- 
arable at  Hanovei .  All  these  things  I  would  rather 
have  known  from  you  than  from  others ;  and  they  aie 
the  sort  of  things  that  I  am  the  most  desnous  of 
knowing,  as  they  are  more  immediately  relative  to 
yourself. 

I  am  very  soriy  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  J 
illness,  full  as  much  upon  your  as  upon  hei  account, 
as  it  has  hindered  you  fiom  being  so  much  known  to 
the  Duke  as  I  could  have  wished :  use  and  habit  going 
a  great  way  with  him,  as  indeed  they  do  with  most 
people.  I  have  known  many  people  patronized,  pushed 
up,  and  preferred  by  those  who  could  have  given  no 
other  reason  for  it  than  that  they  were  used  to  them. 
We  must  never  seek  foi  motives  by  deep  leasonmg, 
but  we  must  find  them  out  by  careful  observation  and 
attention :  no  matter  what  they  should  be ;  but  the 

*  A  hunting-seat  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover 

t  Anne  Holies  Oapel,  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Essex  in 
1748  He  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams 

J  Lady  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Francis,  Earl 
Qodolphin,  married  in  1717,  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1776. 

Vot  II  20 
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point  is,  what  they  are  Tiace  them  up,  step  by  step, 
from  the  character  of  the  person.  I  have  known  de 
par  le  monde,  as  Brantome  says,  great  effects  fiom 
causes  too  little  ever  to  have  been  suspected.  Some 
things  must  be  known,  and  can  never  be  guessed 

God  knows  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  or  follow 
you ,  not  at  Hanover,  I  suppose ;  but  wherever  it  does, 
may  it  find  you  in  health  and  pleasure  I  Adieu  ! 


London,  September  22,  1752 

MY  DEAE  FRIEND, 

THE  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th.  I  approve  extremely  of  your  intended 
progiess,  and  am  very  glad  that  you  go  to  the  Gohr 
with  Comte  Schullembuig  I  would  have  you  see 
eveiythiug  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  everything 
with  your  own  eais,  for  I  know,  by  veiy  long  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  othei  people's. 
Vanity  and  interest  cause  many  misiepre&entations, 
and  folly  causes  many  more  Few  people  have  paits 
enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously,  and  those 
who  have,  for  some  leason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sink, 
or  to  add  some  circumstances 

The  leceptiou  which  you  have  met  with  at  Hanover 
I  look  upon  as  an  omen  of  your  being  well  received 
eveiy where  else,  for,  to  tell  you  the  tiuth,  it  was  the 
place  that  I  distrusted  the  most  m  that  particular. 
But  there  is  a  ceitam  conduct,  there  are  certaines  ma- 
meres  that  will,  and  must  get  the  better  of  all  diffi- 
culties of  that  kind  •  it  is  to  acquire  them  that  you 
still  continue  abroad,  and  go  from  Court  to  Court; 
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they  are  pcisonal,  local,  and  temporal;  they  are  modes 
which  vary,  and  owe  their  existence  to  accidents,  whim, 
and  humour ,  all  the  sense  and  reason  in  the  world 
would  never  point  them  out;  nothing  but  expeiience, 
obsei  vation,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world, 
can  possibly  teach  them      For  example,  it  is  lespect- 
ful  to  bow  to  the  King  of  England ,  it  is  disiespectful 
to  bow  to  the  King  of  France ;  it  is  the  rule  to  cour- 
te&y  to  the  Empeior ,  and  the  prostration  of  the  whole 
body  is  acquired  by  Eastern  Monarchs.     These  aie 
established  ceremonies,  and  must  be  complied  with; 
but  why  they  were  established,  I  defy  sense  and  leasou 
to  tell  us     It  is  the  same  among  all  lanks,  where  cer- 
tain customs  are  received,  and  must  necessarily  be  com- 
plied with,  though  by  no  means  the  lesult  of  sense 
and  reason     As  for  instance,  the  veiy  absurd,  though 
almost  universal  custom  of  dunking  people's  healths. 
Can  there  be  anything  in  the  world  less  relative  to 
any  other  man's  health  than  my  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine  ?     Common   sense,  certainly,  never  pointed  it 
out,  but  yet  common  sense  tells  me  I  must  conform  to 
it.     Good  sense  bids  one  be  civil,  and  endeavour  to 
please,  though  nothing  but  experience  and  obseivation 
can  teach  one  the  means,  pioperly  adapted  to  time, 
place,  and  persons.     This  knowledge  is  the  true  ob- 
ject of  a  gentleman's  travelling,  if  he  travels  as  he 
ought  to  do      By  frequenting  good  company  in  every 
country,  he  himself  becomes  of  every  country ;  he  is 
no  longei  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian, 
but  he  is  an  European ;  he  adopts,  respectively,  the 
best  manners  of  every  country,  and  is  a  Frenchman 
at    Paris,  an   Italian   at  Rome,  an   Englishman   at 
London. 
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This  advantage,  I  must  confess,  very  seldom  accrues 
to  my  countrymen  fiom  their  tiavelhug,  as  they  have 
neither  the  desne  nor  the  means  of  getting  into  good 
company  abroad,   foi,  in   the   fiist  place,  they   aie 
confoundedly  bashful,  and   in  the  next  place,  they 
either  speak  no  foreign  language  at  all,  01,  if  they  do, 
it  is  baibarously.    You  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
they  want;  you  know  the  languages  in  peifection,  and 
have  constantly  kept  the  best  company  in  the  places 
wheie  you  have  been,  so  that  you  ought  to  be  an 
European.    Your  canvas  i&  solid  and  strong,  your 
outlines  aie  good;  but  remember,  that  you  still  want 
the  beautiful  colounug  of  Titian,  and  the  delicate 
giaceful  touches  of  Guido     Now  is  your  time  to  get 
them     Theie  is,  in  all  good  company,  a  fashionable 
air,  countenance,  manner,  and  phi aseology,  which  can 
only  be  acquiied  by  being  in  good  company,  and  very 
attentive  to  all  that  passes  theie      When  you  dine  or 
sup  at  any  well-bied  man's  house,  observe  caiefully 
how  he  does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the  different 
guests.    Attend  to  the  compliments  of  congratulation, 
or  condolence,  that  you  hear  a  well-bred  man  make 
to  his  superiors,  to  his  equals,  and  to  Ins  inferiors; 
watch  even  his  countenance  and  his  tone  of  voice,  for 
tliey  all  conspire  m  the  main  point  of  pleasing.    There 
is  a  ceitain  distinguishing  diction  of  a  man  of  fashion  : 
he  will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  like  John 
Trott,  to  a  new-mariied  man,  Sir,  I  wish  you  much 
joy  ;  or  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  son,  Sir,  I  am  soiry 
for  youi  loss ,  and  both  with  a  countenance  equally 
unmoved ,  but  he  will  say  in  effect  the  same  thing,  m 
a  moie  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and  with  a 
countenance  adapted  to  the  occasion.     He  will  ad- 
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vance  with  waimtb,  vivacity,  and  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance to  the  new-maiiied  man,  and  embracing  him, 
perhaps  say  to  him,  "  If  you  do  justice  to  ray  attach- 
" merit  to  you,  you  will  judge  of  the  joy  that  I  feel 
"  upon  this  occasion  better  than  I  can  express  it,"  &c. 
To  the  other  in  affliction  he  will  advance  slowly,  with 
a  grave  composuie  of  countenance,  in  a  more  deliberate 
manner,  and  with  a  lowei  voice,  peihaps  say,  "  I  hope 
"  you  do  me  the  justice  to  be  convinced  that  I  feel 
"  whatevei  you  feel,  and  shall  ever  be  affected  wheie 
"  you  are  concerned." 

Your  abord,  I  must  tell  you,  was  too  cold  and  uni- 
foim,  I  hope  it  is  now  mended.  It  should  be  re- 
spectfully open  and  cheerful  with  your  super lois, 
waim  and  animated  with  your  equals,  heaity  and  free 
with  your  inferiors  There  is  a  fashionable  kind  of 
Smalltalk,  that  you  should  get;  which,  tuning  as  it 
is,  is  of  use  in  mixed  companies,  and  at  table,  espe- 
cially in  your  foreign  depaitment;  where  it  keeps  off 
ceUam  serious  subjects,  that  might  create  disputes,  or 
at  least  coldness  for  a  time.  Upon  such  occasions  it 
is  not  amiss  to  know  how  to  parler  cuisine,  and  to  be 
able  to  dissert  upon  the  growth  and  flavour  of  wines. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  very  little  things ;  but  they  are 
little  things  that  occur  veuy  often,  and  therefore 
should  be  said  avec  gentillesse  et  grace  I  am  sure 
they  must  fall  often  in  your  way,  pi  ay  take  care  to 
catch  them.  There  is  a  certain  language  of  con- 
versation, a  fashionable  diction,  of  which  every  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  perfectly  master,  in  whatever 
language  he  speaks.  The  French  attend  to  it  carefully, 
and  with  great  reason  ;  and  their  language,  which  13 
a  language  of  phrases,  helps  them  out  exceedingly. 
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That  delicacy  of  diction  is  cliaractenstical  of  a  man 
of  fashion  and  good  company. 

I  could  write  folios  upon  this  subject,  and  not  ex- 
haust it,  but  I  think,  and  hope,  that  to  you  I  need 
not.  You  have  heard  and  seen  enough,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  I  have 
been  so  long  inculcating  into  you  upon  these  points. 
How  happy  am  I,  and  how  happy  are  you,  my  dear 
child,  that  these  Titian  tints,  and  Guido  graces,  are  all 
that  you  want  to  complete  my  hopes  and  your  own 
character '  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
diawback  would  it  be  to  that  happiness,  if  you  should 
never  acquhe  them?  I  remember,  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  though  I  had  not  near  so  good  an  education 
as  you  have,  or  seen  a  quartei  so  much  of  the  world, 
I  observed  those  masteily  touches,  and  irresistible 
giaces  in  otheis,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  acquiiing 
them  myself;  b'ut  then  an  awkwaid  mauvaise  honte, 
of  which  I  had  brought  a  great  deal  with  me  from 
Cambridge,  made  me  ashamed  to  attempt  it,  especially 
if  any  of  my  countrymen  and  particular  acquaintance 
were  by  This  was  extremely  absurd  in  me,  for 
without  attempting  I  could  never  succeed.  But  at 
last,  insensibly,  by  frequenting  a  great  deal  of  good 
company,  and  imitating.those  whom  I  saw  that  every- 
body liked,  I  formed  myself  tant  bien  que  mal  For 
God's  sake,  let  this  last  fine  varnish,  so  necessary  to 
give  lustre  to  the  whole  piece,  be  the  sole  and  single 
object  now  of  your  utmost  attention:  Berlin  may 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  it  if  you  please  ;  there  are 
all  the  ingredients  that  compose  it 

Apropos  of  Berlin;  while  you  are  theie,  take  care 
to  seem  ignorant  of  all  political  matters  between  the 
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two  Courts ,  such  as  the  affairs  of  Ostfrise,  and  Saxe 
Lawcmburg,  &c  ,  and  enter  into  no  conversations  upon 
those  points;  however,  be  as  well  at  Court  as  you 
possibly  can ,  live  at  it,  and  make  one  of  it.  Should 
Gencial  Keith*  offer  you  civilities,  do  not  decline 
them  ;  but  leturn  them,  however,  without  being  enfant 
de  la,  maison  chez  Im  -  say  des  oJioses  flatteuses  of  the 
Hoyal  Family,  and  especially  of  his  Prussian  Maj- 
esty, to  those  who  are  the  most  like  to  repeat  them. 
In  short,  make  yourself  well  there,  without  making 
youi  &elf  ill  somewhere  else  ~\  Make  compliments  fioni 
me  to  Algarotti,  and  conveise  with  him  in  Italian 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath,  foi  a  deafness,  which  I 
have  been  plagued  with  these  four  or  five  months; 
and  which,  I  am  assured,  that  pumping  my  head  will 
remove.  This  deafness,  I  own,  has  tried  my  patience ; 
as  it  has  cut  me  off  from  society,  at  an  age  when  I 
had  no  pleasures  but  those  left.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have,  by  reading  and  writing,  made  my  eyes  supply 
the  defect  of  my  ears  Madame  Hop,  I  suppose,  en- 
tertained both  yours  alike ;  however,  I  am  veiy  glad 
you  were  well  with  her ;  for  she  is  a  good  Prdneuse, 
and  puffs  are  very  useful  to  a  young  fellow  at  his 
entrance  into  the  world. 

If  you  should  meet  with  Lord  Pembroke  again, 
anywhere,  make  him  many  compliments  from  me; 

*  James  Keith,  brother  of  the  exiled  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland 
He  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  October  14, 1758 

t  Great  coldness,  nay  even  aversion,  prevailed  at  this  period,  be- 
tween the  two  monarchy  George  and  Frederick  the  Second  Only  a 
year  afterwards  (September  21, 1753)  we  find  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
write  to  Lord  Hardwicke  as  follows  "The  King  of  Prussuns  now 
-avowedly  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  support  of  the  Pretender  and 
"  of  the  Jacobite  cause  " 
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and  tell  him,  I  should  have  written  to  linn,  but  that 
I  knew  how  troublesome  an  old  cori  espondeiit  must 
be  to  a  young  one  He  is  much  commended  in  the 
accounts  fiom  Hanover  ! 

You  will  stay  at  Berlin  just  as  long  as  you  like  it, 
and  no  longer;  and  fiom  thence  you  are  absolutely 
mastei  of  your  own  motions,  either  to  the  Hague,  01 
to  Biussels;  but  I  think  you  had  bettei  go  to  the 
Hague  fiist,  because  that  from  thence  Brussels  will  be 
in  your  way  to  Calais,  which  is  a  much  bettei  passage 
to  England,  than  from  Helvoetsluys.  The  two  Courts 
of  the  Hague  and  Brussels  are  worth  your  seeing ; 
and  you  will  see  them  both  to  advantage,  by  means 
of  Colonel  Yorke  and  Dayrolles  Adieu  Heie  is 
enough  for  some  time 


,  _  ^  London,  September  26.  1752 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

As  you  chiefly  employ,  or  rather  wholly  engross  my 
thoughts,  I  see  eveiy  day,  with  increasing  pleasure,  the 
fair  piospect  which  you  have  before  you.  I  had  two 
views  in  your  education ,  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  I  have  now  very  little  reason  to  distrust  youi  an- 
swering them  fully.  Those  two  weie,  Parliamentary 
and  foreign  affaus  In  consequence  of  those  views,  I 
took  care  first,  to  give  you  a  sufficient  stock  of  sound 
learning,  and  next,  an  early  knowledge  of  the  world. 

*  Henry  Herbert  succeeded  in  1751  his  father  as  Earl  of  Pembroke 
The  favourable  accounts  from  Hanover  which  Lord  Chesterfield  men- 
tions, were  far  from  being  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  career,  aa  may 
be  seen  more  fully  m  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  (To  Geo  Mon- 
tague, February  22, 1762,  &c  ) 
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Without  making  a  figme  in  Pailiament,  no  man  can 
make  any  in  this  country ,  and  eloquence  alone  en- 
ables a  man  to  make  a  figure  m  Parliament,  unless  it 
be  a  voiy  mean  and  contemptible  one,  winch  those 
make  there  who  silently  vote,  and  who  do  pechbus  ire 
in  santcntutm  Foieign  affairs,  when  skilfully  man- 
aged, and  suppoited  by  a  Parliamentary  reputation, 
lead  to  whatever  is  most  considerable  m  this  countiy 
You  have  the  languages  necessaiy  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  sufficient  fund  of  hi&toiical  and  treaty  knowl- 
edge ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  the  matter  ready,  and 
only  want  the  manner.  Your  objects  being  thus  fixed, 
I  lecommend  to  you  to  have  them  constantly  in  your 
thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  reading,  yom  actions,  and 
your  words,  to  those  views  Most  people  think  only  ex 
re  natd,  and  few  ex  professo :  I  would  have  you  do 
both,  but  begin  with  the  lattei  I  explain  myself 
Lay  down  certain  principles,  and  leason  and  act  con- 
sequentially from  them  As  for  example  •  say  to 
yourself,  I  will  make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  I  must  not  only  speak,  but  speak 
very  well  Speaking  mere  common  sense  will  by  no 
means  do ;  and  I  must  speak  not  only  correctly  but 
elegantly ;  and  not  only  elegantly  but  eloquently  In 
order  to  this,  I  will  first  take  pains  to  get  an  habitual, 
but  unaffected  purity,  coriectness,  and  elegancy  of 
style  in  my  common  conversation ;  I  will  seek  foi  the 
best  words,  and  take  care  to  reject  improper,  inexpres- 
sive, and  vulgar  ones.  I  will  read  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  oiatory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  I  will 
read  them  singly  m  that  view.  I  will  study  Demos- 
thenes and  Ciceio,  not  to  discover  an  old  Athenian  or 
Boinan  custom,  nor  to  puzzle  myself  with  the  value  of 
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talents,  mines,  drachms,  and  sesterces,  like  the  learned 
blockheads  in  us;  but  to  observe  then  choice  of 
words,  then  harmony  of  diction,  their  method,  their 
distribution,  their  e^ord^a,  to  engage  the  favour  and 
attention  of  their  audience ,  and  then  peroiations,  to 
enfoice  what  they  have  said,  and  to  leave  a  stiong  im- 
piession  upon  the  passions  Nor  will  I  be  pedant 
enough  to  neglect  the  moderns ,  for  I  will  likewise 
study  Atterbuiy,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Bolinghroke ; 
nay,  I  will  lead  everything  that  I  do  lead,  in  that  in- 
tention, and  never  cease  impioving  and  lefumig  my 
style  upon  the  best  models,  till  at  last  I  become  a 
model  of  eloquence  myself,  which,  by  care,  it  is  m 
every  man's  power  to  be  If  you  set  out  upon  this 
principle,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  youi  mind,  every 
company  you  go  into,  and  every  book  you  lead,  will 
contribute  to  your  improvement,  either  by  showing"  you 
what  to  imitate,  or  what  to  avoid  Are  you  to  give 
an  account  of  anything  to  a  mixed  company  ?  or  are 
you  to  endeavour  to  persuade  either  man  or  woman  ? 
This  punciple,  fixed  m  your  mind,  will  make  you 
carefully  attend  to  the  choice  of  your  wouls,  and  to 
the  clearness  and  hai  mony  of  your  diction 

So  much  for  your  Parliamentary  object ;  now  to  the 
foreign  one 

Lay  down  first  those  principles  which  are  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  form  a  skilful  and  successful  negociation, 
and  form  youibelf  accordingly  What  are  they  ?  first, 
the  clear  histoncal  knowledge  of  past  transactions  of 
that  kind  That  you  have  pietty  well  alieady,  and 
will  have  daily  more  and  more;  for,  m  consequence 
of  that  principle,  you  will  read  history,  memoiis, 
anecdotes,  &c,  in  that  view  chiefly.  The  otlier 
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ncccssaiy  talents  for  negotiation  are;  the  gieat  art  of 
pleasing,  and  engaging  the  affection  and  confidence, 
not  only  of  those  with  whom  you  are  to  co-opeiate, 
Irat  even  of  those  whom  you  aie  to  oppose .  to  conceal 
your  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  to  discovei  other 
people's :    to  engage  other  people's  confidence,  by  a 
seeming   cheerful   frankness    and    openness,  without 
going  a  step  too  far  •  to  get  the  peisonal  favour  of  the 
King,  Piinee,  Ministers,  or  Mistress,  of  the  Court  to 
which  you  are  sent    to  gain  the  absolute  command 
over  your  temper  and  your  countenance,  that  no  heat 
may  provoke  you  to  say,  nor  no  change  of  counte- 
nance bctiay,  what  should  he  a  seciet.     To  faimliaiise 
and  domesticate  youiself  in  the  houses  of  the  most 
cousidci  able  people  of  the  place,  so  as  to  be  received 
there  lather  as  a  friend  to  the  family,  than  as  a  for- 
eigner.    Having  these  principles  constantly  in  your 
thoughts,  eveiy thing  you  do  and  everything  you  say, 
will  some  way  or  other  tend  to  your  main  view    anc 
common  conversation  will   gradually  fit   you  foi  it 
You  will  get  an  habit  of  checking  any  using  heat; 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against  any  indiscieet 
oxprcsHiou ;  you  will  by  degrees  get  the  command  of 
your  countenance,  so  as  not  to  change  it  upon  any  the 
most  sudden  accident .  and  you  will,  above  all  things, 
labour  to  acquire  the  gieat  art  of  pleasing,  without 
which  nothing  is  to  be  done     Company  is,  in  truth, 
a  constant  state  of  negociation ;  and,  if  you  attend  to 
it  in   that  view,  will  qualify  you  for  any.    By  the 
same  means  that  you  make  a  friend,  guard  against  an 
enemy,  or  gain  a  mistress,  you  will  make  an  advan- 
tageous treaty,  baffle  those  who  counteract  you,  and 
gain  the  Couit  you  are  sent  to.    Make  this  use  of  all 
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the  company  you  keep,  and  your  very  pleasures  will 
make  you  a  successful  negocmtoi  Please  all  who  are 
woith  pleasing,  offend  none.  Keep  your  own  beorct, 
and  get  out  other  people's.  Keep  your  own  temper, 
and  artfully  waim  other  people's  Countciwoik  your 
nvals  with  diligence  and  dexterity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  personal  civility  to  them  •  and 
be  fiim  without  heat.  Messieurs  D'Avaux  and  Scr- 
yieu H  did  no  moie  than  this.  I  must  make  one  ob- 
servation, m  confirmation  of  this  asseition  ;  which  is, 
that  the  most  eminent  negociators  have  always  been 
the  politest  and  best-bied  men  in  company,  even 
what  the  women  call  the  prettiest  men  For  God's 
sake,  never  lose  view  of  these  two  youi  capital  objects  : 
bend  eveiything  to  them,  try  eveiy thing  by  their 
lules,  and  calculate  everything  foi  their  pin  poses. 
What  is  peculiai  to  these  two  objects,  is,  that  they  re- 
qune  nothing  but  what  one's  own  vanity,  interest,  and 
pleasuie,  would  make  one  do  independently  of  them. 
If  a  man  weie  never  to  be  in  business,  and  always  to 
lead  a  pnvate  life,  would  he  not  desire  to  plea&e  and 
to  peisuacle?  so  that  in  your  two  destinations,  your 
foitune  and  figure  luckily  conspire  with  your  vanity 
and  your  pleasures  Nay  more;  a  foreign  minister,  I 
will  maintain  it,  can  never  be  a  good  man  of  business, 
if  he  is  not  an  agreeable  man  of  pleasure  too  Half 
his  business  is  done  by  the  help  of  his  pleasuies :  his 
views  aie  carried  on,  and  perhaps  best,  and  most  un- 
suspectedly,  at  balls,  suppers,  assemblies  and  parties 
of  pleasure ,  by  intngues  with  women,  and  connections 

*Abel  Semen,  born  at  Grenoble  m  1593,  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  several  negociations,  and  was  during  three  years  tho  col- 
league of  Comte  D'Avaux  at  the  Congress  of  Munster 
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insensibly  formed  with  men,  at  those  uuguaided  hour? 
of  amusement. 

These  ohjccts  now  draw  very  near  you,  and  you 
have  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  yoiuself  to  meet 
them  Yon  will  be  in  Parliament  almost  as  soon  as 
youi  age  will  allow,  and  I  believe  you  will  have  a 
foreign  department  still  sooner,  and  that  will  be  eailier 
than  ever  anybody  had  one  If  you  set  out  well  at 
one-a  nd-twenty,  what  may  you  not  reasonably  hope  to 
be  at  one-an d-for ty  ?  All  that  I  could  wish  you. 
Adieu !  

T.T  T-,  London,  September  29, 1762 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  '    * 

THERE  is  nothing  so  necessary,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  (I  know  it  by 
experience)  for  you  young  fellows,  than  to  know  how  to 
behave  yourselves  prudently  towards  those  whom  you 
do  not  like  Your  passions  are  warm,  and  your  heads 
are  light ,  you  hate  all  those  who  oppose  your  views, 
eilhei  of  ambition  or  love ,  and  a  rival,  in  either,  is 
almost  a  synonymous  term  for  an  enemy.  Whenever 
you  meet  such  a  man,  you  are  awkwaidly  cold  to  him, 
at  best,  but  often  rude,  and  always  desirous  to  give 
him  some  indirect  slap.  This  is  unreasonable;  for 
one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  pursue  an  employment, 
or  a  mistress,  as  another ,  but  it  is,  into  the  bargain, 
extremely  imprudent;  because  you  commonly  defeat 
your  own  purpose  by  it,  and  while  you  aie  contending 
with  each  other,  a  third  often  prevails.  I  grant  you, 
that  the  situation  is  irksome;  a  man  cannot  help 
thinking  as  he  thinks,  nor  feeling  what  he  feels  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  tender  and  sore  point  to  be  thwarted  and 
counterworked  m  one's  pursuits  at  Court,  or  with  a 
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mistiess:  but  piudence  and  abilities  must  check  the 
effects,  though  they  cannot  remove  the  cause.  Both 
the  pietendeis  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  their 
mistiess,  when  they  spoil  the  company  by  their  pout- 
ing, or  their  sparring;  whereas,  if  one  of  them  lias 
command  enough  ovei  himself  (whatever  lie  may  feel 
mwaidly)  to  be  cheerful,  gay,  and  easily  and  unaf- 
fectedly civil  to  the  other,  a&  if  theie  weie  no  manner  of 
competition  between  them,  the  lady  will  certainly  like 
him  the  best,  and  his  rival  will  be  ten  times  more 
humbled  and  discouraged ;  for  he  will  look  upon  such 
a  beliavioui  as  a  pioof  of  the  tiiumph  and  security  of 
his  rival,  he  will  giow  outrageous  with  the  lady,  and 
thewaiinth  of  his  leproaches  will  piobably  bring  on  a 
quariel  between  them  It  is  the  same  in  business; 
where  he  who  can  command  his  temper  and  his  coun- 
tenance the  best,  will  always  have  an  infinite  advantage 
over  the  other.  This  is  what  the  Fieiich  call  un  pro- 
cede  honnete  et  galant,  to  pique  yourself  upon  showing 
paiticulai  civilities  to  a  man,  to  whom  lesser  minds 
would  in  the  same  case  show  dislike,  or  perhaps  rude- 
ness I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  this  in  my  own 
case,  and  pray  remember  it,  whenever  you  come  to 
be,  as  I  hope  you  will,  in  a  like  situation 

When  I  went  to  the  Hague,  in  1744,*  it  was  to  en- 
gage the  Dutch  to  come  roundly  into  the  war,  and  to 
stipulate  their  quotas  of  troops,  <fec. ;  your  acquaint- 
ance, the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  was  there  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  endeavour  to  hinder  them  from  coming 

*  According  to  the  present  style  of  computation,  Lord  Chesterfield 
should  have  said  1745  But  until  the  passing  of  his  own  Act,  in  1751, 
the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Legal  year  was  reckoned  as  commencing 
only  OQ  the  25th  of  March  See  Sir  Hams  Nicolas's  valuable  Chro- 
nology of  History,  p  38,  ed  1833 
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into  tlie  war  at   all.     I  was  informed,  and  very  soiiy 
to  liear  it,  tliat  he  had  abilities,  temper,  and  industry. 
"We  could  not  visit,  our  two  masters  being  at  war ,  but 
the  first  time  I  met  him  at  a  thud  place,  I  got  some- 
body to  piesent  me  to  him;   and  I  told  him,  that 
though  we  weie  to  be  national  enemies,  I  flatteied  my- 
self we  might  be,  however,  personal  friends ;  with  a 
good  deal  inoie  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  leturned 
in  full  as  polite  a  manner     Two  clays  afterwards  I 
went,  caily  111  the  mommg,  to  solicit  the  Deputies  of 
Amsterdam,  wlieie  I  found  1'Abbe"  de  la  Yille,  who 
had  been  beforehand  with  me,   upon  which  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Deputies,  and  said,  smilingly, 
Je  suis  lien  fdc7ie,  Messieurs,  de  trouver  mon  ennemi 
avcc  vous  ;  je  le  connois  dejci  assez  pour  le  craindre  : 
la  par  he  n'est  pas  egale,  mais  je  me  fie  cl  vos  propres 
nntMts  contre  les  talens  de  mon  enneim;  et  au  moms 
si  je  n'ai  pas   eu  le  premier  mot  faurai  le  dernier 
aiyourd'hui       They  smiled     the  Abbe  was  pleased 
with  the  compliment,  and  the  manner  of  it,  stayed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  me  to  my 
Deputies,  with  whom  I  continued  upon  the  same  tone, 
though  in  a  very  serious  mannei,  and  told  them  that 
I  was  only  come  to  state  their  own  true  inteiests  to 
them,  plainly  and  simply,  without  any  of  those  arts, 
which  it  was  very  necessary  foi  my  friend  to  make  use 
of  to  deceive   them.     I  earned   my  point,  and  con- 
tinued my  procedt  with  the  Abbe" ;  and  by  this  easy 
and  polity  commerce  with  him,  at  third  places,  I  often 
found  means  to  fish  out  fiom  him  whereabouts  he  was. 
Bemember,  there  are  but  two  proc&dte  m  the  world 
for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  parts  :  either  extreme 
politeness  or  knocking  down     If  a  man,  notoiiously 
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and  designedly  insults  and  affronts  you,  knock  him 
down ;  but  if  he  only  injuies  you,  your  best  revenge  is 
to  be  extiemely  civil  to  him  in  your  outward  behaviour, 
though  at  the  same  time  you  counteiwork  him,  and 
leturn  him  the  compliment,  peihaps  with  inteiest. 
This  is  not  pei fidy  nor  dissimulation  ;  it  would  be  so, 
if  you  weie  at  the  same  time,  to  make  piofessions  of 
esteem  and  fiiendslnp  to  this  man,  which  I  by  110 
means  lecommend,  but,  on  the  contiary,  abhor  All 
acts  of  civility  are,  by  common  consent,  understood  to 
be  no  more  than  a  confoinnty  to  custom,  for  the  quiet 
and  convemency  of  society,  the  agremens  of  which 
are  not  to  be  distuibed  by  pnvate  dislikes  and  jeal- 
ousies Only  women  and  little  minds  pout  and  spar 
for  the  entei  tamment  of  the  company,  that  always 
laughs  at,  and  never  pities  them.  For  my  own  pait, 
though  I  would  by  no  means  give  up  any  point  to  a 
competitoi,  yet  I  would  pique  myself  upon  showing 
him  lathei  more  civility  than  to  another  man  In 
the  fiifet  place,  this  precede  infallibly  makes  all  l&s 
news  of  your  side,  which  is  a  consideiable  party,  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  certainly  pleases  the  object  of  the 
competition,  be  it  either  man  or  woman  ;  who  never 
fail  to  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  that  they  must  own 
you  have  behaved  yourself  very  handsomely  in  the 
whole  affair  The  world  judges  fiom  the  appeal ances 
of  thmgSj  and  not  fiom  the  reality,  which  few  are  able, 
and  still  fewer  are  inclined,  to  fathom  ;  and  a  man 
who  will  take  care  always  to  be  in  the  right  in  those 
things,  may  afford  to  be  sometimes  a  little  m  the 
wrong  in  more  essential  ones ;  there  is  a  willingness, 
a  desire  to  excuse  him.  With  nine  people  in  ten, 
good-breeding  passes  for  good-nature,  and  they  take 
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attentions  for  good  offices  At  Courts  there  will  be 
always  coldnesses,  dislikes,  jealousies,  and  hatred,  the 
harvest  being  but  small  in  pioportion  to  the  number 
of  labourers ;  but  then,  as  they  arise  often,  they  die 
soon,  unless  they  aie  perpetuated  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  earned  on,  moie  than  by  the 
matter  which  occasioned  them.  The  turns  and  vicis- 
situdes of  Courts  frequently  make  fuends  of  enemies 
and  enemies  of  friends  you  must  labour,  therefore, 
to  acquiie  that  gieat  and  uncommon  talent,  of  hating 
with  good-breeding,  and  loving  with  prudence,  to 
make  no  quarrel  irreconcileable,  by  silly  and  unneces- 
sary indications  of  anger ,  and  no  fuendship  danger- 
ous in  case  it  bieaks,  by  a  wanton,  indiscreet,  and 
unreserved  confidence 

Few  (especially  young)  people  know  how  to  love, 
or  how  to  hate ;  their  love  is  an  unbounded  weakness, 
fatal  to  the  person  they  love;  their  hate  is  a  hot,  ra&h, 
and  imprudent  violence,  always  fatal  to  themselves. 
Nineteen  fathers  in  twenty,  and  eveiy  mother  who 
had  loved  you  half  as  well  as  I  do,  would  have  ruined 
you ;  whereas  I  always  made  you  feel  the  weight  of 
my  authority,  that  you  might  one  day  know  the  force 
of  my  love  Now,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  my  ad- 
vice will  have  the  same  weight  with  you  from  choice, 
that  my  authority  had  from  necessity.  My  advice  is 
just  eight-and-thirty  years  older  than  your  own,  and 
consequently,  I  believe  you  think,  rather  better.  As 
for  your  tender  and  pleasurable  passions,  manage  them 
yourself,  but  let  me  have  the  direction  of  all  the 
others.  Your  ambition,  your  figure,  and  your  for- 
tune, will,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  rather  safer  in 
my  keeping  than  in  your  own.  Adieu. 

VOL  II  21 
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Bath,  October  4, 1752 

MY  DEAE  FRIEND, 

I  CONSIDER  you  now  as  at  the  Court  of  Augustus,* 
where,  if  ever  the  desiie  of  pleasing  animated  you,  it 
must  make  you  exeit  all  the  means  of  doing  it.  You 
will  see  there,  full  as  well,  I  daie  say,  as  Horace  did 
at  Eome,  how  States  are  defended  by  aims,  adorned 
by  manners,  and  impioved  by  laws.  Nay,  you  have 
an  Horace  theie,  as  well  as  an  Augustus,  I  need  not 
name  Voltaire,  qui  ml  mokiur  inepte,  as  Hoi  ace  him- 
self said  of  anothei  poet  I  have  lately  lead  ovei  all 
his  works  that  are  published,  though  I  had  lead  them 
more  than  once  before.  I  was  induced  to  this  by  his 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  which  I  have  yet  read  but  four 
times  In  leading  ovei  all  his  works,  with  more  atten- 
tion I  suppose  than  before,  my  foimer  admiration  of 
him  is,  I  own,  turned  into  astonishment  There  is  110 
one  kind  of  wilting  in  which  he  has  not  excelled. 
You  are  so  severe  a  Classic,  that  I  question  whethei 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  his  Hennade  an  Epic  poem, 
foi  want  of  the  propei  number  of  gods,  devils,  witches, 
and  other  absurdities,  requisite  for  the  machmeiy  : 
which  machinery  is  (it  seems)  necessary  to  constitute 
the  Epopee  But  whether  you  do  or  not,  I  will  declare 
(though  possibly  to  my  own  shame)  that  I  nevei  lead 
any  Epic  poem  with  neai  so  much  pleasure  I  am 
grown  old,  and  have  possibly  lost  a  great  deal  of  thai 
me  which  formeily  made  me  love  fire  in  others  at  any 
late,  and  however  attended  with  smoke :  but  now  I 
must  have  all  sense,  and  cannot  for  the  sake  of  five 
righteous  lines  forgive  a  thousand  absurd  ones. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  judge  whether  I  can 

*  The  Court  of  Frederick  the  Second. 
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read  all  Homer  through  tout  de  suite.     I  admire  his 
beauties  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  he  slumbers 
I  sleep.     Vii  gil,  I  confess,  is  all  sense,  and  therefore 
I  like  linn  better  than  his  model:   but  he  is  often 
languid,  especially  in  his  five  or  six  last  books,  during 
which  1  am  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff.     Be- 
sides, I  piofess  myself  an  ally  of  Tm  BUS'S  against  the 
pious  ./Eneas,  who,  like  many  soi  disant  pious  people, 
doc'H  the  mo&t  flagrant  injustice  and  violence,  in  order 
to    execute  what  they  impudently  call  the  will  of 
Heaven.     But  what  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you 
truly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman, 
Milton,  through9     I  acknowledge  him  to  have  some 
most   sublime   passages,  some   prodigious   flashes   of 
light ;  but  then  you  must  acknowledge,  that  light  is 
often    followed  by  darkness  visible,  to  use  his  own 
expression.     Besides,  not  having    the  honoui   to  be 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  parties  in  his  poem,  except 
the  man  and  the  woman,  the  characters  and  speeches 
of  a  dozen  or  two  of  angels,  and  of  as  many  devils, 
aie  as  much  above  my  reach  as  my  enter  taiiiment. 
Keep  this  secret  for  me    for  if  it  should  be  known,  I 
should  be  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant,  and  every 
Holid  divine,  in  England 

Whatevei  I  have  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
three  Poems,  holds  much  stronger  against  Tasso's 
Gioi  usalemme .  it  is  true,  he  has  very  fine  and 
glaring  rays  of  poetry;  but  then  they  are  only  me- 
teors, they  dazzle,  then  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by 
false  thoughts,  poor  concetti,  and  absuid  impossibili- 
ties:  witness  the  Fish  and  the  Parrot;  extravagances 
unworthy  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  would  much  better 
have  become  Anosto,  who  professes  le  coglionerie. 
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I  have  never  read  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  except 
in  a  prose  tianslation,  consequently  I  have  never  read 
it  at  all,  so  shall  say  nothing  of  it ,  but  the  Henriade 
is  all  sense  fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  often 
adorned  by  the  justest  and  liveliest  reflections,  the 
most  beautiful  descriptions,  the  noblest  images,  and  the 
eublimest  sentiments ;  not  to  mention  the  hai  mony  of 
the  veise,  in  which  Voltaire  undoubtedly  exceeds  all 
the  French  poets :  should  you  insist  upon  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  Racine,  I  must  insist,  on  my  part, 
that  he  at  least  equals  him.  What  heio  ever  inter- 
ested moie  than  Henry  IV.,  who,  accoiding  to  the 
rules  of  Epic  poetry,  carries  on  one  great  and  long 
action,  and  succeeds  in  it  at  last  ?  What  description 
evei  excited  more  horror  than  those,  first  of  the  mas- 
sacie,  and  then  of  the  famine,  at  Paris?  Was  love 
ever  painted  with  more  truth  and  morbidezza  than  in 
the  ninth  book9  Not  better,  in  my  mind,  even  in 
the  fourth  of  Virgil  Upon  the  whole,  with  all  your 
classical  rigour,  if  you  will  but  suppose  St.  Loms  a 
god,  a  devil,  or  a  witch,  and  that  he  appeals  in  person 
and  not  in  a  dream,  the  Henrmde  will  be  an  Epic 
poem,  according  to  the  strictest  statute  laws  of  the 
Epopee;  but  in  my  court  of  equity  it  is  one  as  it  is. 

I  could  expatiate  as  much  upon  all  his  different 
works,  but  that  I  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
and  run  into  a  dissertation.  How  delightful  is  his 
Histoiy  of  that  Northern  brute,  the  King  of  Sweden !  * 
for  I  cannot  call  him  a  man ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  him  pass  for  a  hero,  out  of  regard  to  those  true 
heroes,  such  as  Julius  Csesar,  Titus,  Trajan,  and  the 

*  Charles  the  Twelfth     Voltaire's  Life  of  that  monarch  first  ap- 
peared in  1731. 
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present:  King  of  Prussia ;  who  cultivated  aud  encour- 
aged aits  and  sciences,  whose  animal  courage  was 
accompanied  by  the  tendei  and  social  sentiments  of 
humanity  ;  and  who  had  more  pleasure  in  improving 
than  in  deploying  their  fellow  creatures.  What  can 
1)0  more  touching  or  more  interesting,  what  more 
nobly  thought,  01  moie  happily  expressed,  than  all 
Inn  dramatic  pieces9  What  can  be  more  clear  and 
rational  than  all  his  philosophical  letteis?  and  what 
ever  was  ao  graceful  and  gentle  as  all  his  little  poetical 
triflc'H  ?  You  are  fortunately  aportee  of  veiifymg,  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  man,  all  that  I  have  said  of 
hia  worka. 

Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  (whom  I  hope  you  will  get 
acquainted  with)  is,  what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep 
in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  yet  honn£te  et 
aiHiabfe  hoiiime ,  Algarotti  is  young  Fontenelle.  Such 
mou  must  necessarily  give  you  the  desire  of  pleasing 
thorn ;  and  if  you  can  frequent  them,  their  acquaint- 
ance will  furnish  you  the  means  of  pleasing  everybody 
else. 

A  propos  of  pleasing;  your  pleasing  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald is  expected  here  in  two  or  three  days ;  I  will  do 
all  that  I  can  for  you  with  her.  I  think  you  carried 
on  the  romance  to  the  third  or  fourth  volume ;  I  will 
continue  it  to  the  eleventh ;  but  as  to  the  twelfth  and 
last,  you  must  come  and  conclude  it  yourself.  Non 
sum  (jual'is  eram. 

Good-night  to  you,  child !  for  I  am  going  to  bed, 
just  at  the  hour  at  which  I  suppose  you  are  beginning 
to  live,  at  Berlin. 
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Bath,  Novembei  16,  3752. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEKD, 

VANITY,  01  to  call  it  by  a  gentlei  name,  the  desire 
of  admnatiou  and  applause,  is  perhaps  the  moat  uni- 
versal pimciple  of  human  actions.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  the  best,  and  I  will  own,  that  it  is  sometimes  tho 
cause  of  both  foolish  and  criminal  effects.  But  it  is 
so  much  oftener  the  pimciple  of  light  things,  that, 
though  they  ought  to  have  a  better,  yet,  consideung 
human  nature,  that  principle  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
chenshed,  in  consideration  of  its  effects  Where  that 
desire  is  wanting,  we  are  apt  to  be  indiffeient,  listless, 
indolent,  and  inert,  we  do  not  exert  our  poweis,  and 
we  appeal  to  be  as  much  below  ourselves  as  the  vain- 
est man  living  can  desiie  to  appear  above  what  he 
leally  is. 

As  I  have  made  you  my  confessor,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  confess  even  my  weaknesses  to  you,  I  will  fairly 
own  that  I  had  that  vanity,  that  weakness,  if  it  be 
one,  to  a  prodigious  degiee;  and  what  is  moie,  I  con- 
fess it  without  lepentance-  nay,  I  am  glad  I  had  it ; 
since,  if  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  that  poweiful  and  active  pimciple  that 
I  owe  it  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare  desire, 
but  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  ap- 
plause, and  admiration  If  this  made  me  do  some 
silly  things,  on  one  hand,  it  made  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  almost  all  the  right  things  that  I  did :  it 
made  me  attentive  and  civil  to  the  women  I  disliked, 
and  to  the  men  I  despised,  in  hopes  of  the  applause 
of  both,  though  I  neither  desired,  nor  would  I  have 
accepted,  the  favours  of  the  one,  nor  the  friendship  of 
the  other.  I  always  dressed,  looked,  and  talked  my 
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best,  and,  I  own,  was  overjoyed  whenever  I  peiceived 
that  hy  all  three,  or  by  any  one  of  them,  the  company 
was  pleased  with  me.  To  men,  I  talked  whatever  I 
thought  would  give  them  the  best  opinion  of  my  parts 
and  learning,  and  to  women,  what  I  was  sure  would 
please  them  —  flattery,  gallantly,  and  love  And 
moreover,  I  will  own  to  you,  under  the  secrecy  of 
confession,  that  my  vanity  has  very  often  made  me 
take  great  pains  to  make  many  a  woman  in  love  with 
me,  if  I  could,  for  whose  per&on  I  would  not  have  given 
a  pinch  of  snuff  In  company  with  men,  I  always  en- 
deavoured to  out-shine,  or,  at  least  if  possible,  to  equal, 
the  most  shining  man  in  it  This  desire  elicited  what- 
ever powers  I  had  to  gratify  it ;  and  where  I  could 
not  perhaps  shine  in  the  first,  enabled  me,  at  least,  to 
shine  in  a  second  or  third  sphere  By  these  means  I 
soon  grew  in  fashion;  and  when  a  man  is  once  in 
fashion,  all  he  does  is  right  It  was  infinite  pleasure 
'to  me,  to  find  my  own  fashion  and  popularity.  I  was 
sent  for  to  all  parties  of  pleasuie,  both  of  men  or 
women,  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  the  tone  This 
gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women 
of  condition;  and  that  reputation,  whether  true  or 
false,  ically  got  me  others.  With  the  men  I  was  a 
Proteus,  and  assumed  every  shape  in  order  to  please 
them  all  among  the  gay  I  was  the  gayest,  among  the 
grave  the  gravest ;  and  I  never  omitted  the  least  at- 
tentions of  good-breeding,  or  the  least  offices  of  friend- 
ship, that  could  either  please,  or  attach  them  to  me, 
and  accordingly  I  was  soon  connected  with  all  the 
men  of  any  fashion  or  figure  in  town. 

To  this  principle  of  vanity,  which  philosophers  call 
a  mean  one,  and  which  I  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of 
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the  figuie  which  I  have  made  m  life  I  wish  you  had 
as  much,  but  I  feai  you  have  too  little  of  it ,  and  you 
seem  to  have  a  degiee  of  laziness  and  listlessness  about 
you,  that  makes  you  mdiffeient  as  to  general  applause. 
This  is  not  in  chaiactei  at  your  age,  and  would  be 
baiely  paidonable  in  an  elderly  and  philosophical 
man  It  is  a  vulgai,  oidinary  saying,  but  it  is  a  very 
true  one,  that  one  should  always  put  the  best  foot 
foiemost  One  should  please,  shine,  and  dazzle, 
wherever  it  is  possible  At  Pans,  I  am  suie  you 
must  observe  que  chacun  se  fait  valoir  autant  qu\l  est 
possible ;  and  La  Biuyeie  observes,  very  justly,  qu'on 
ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  qu'on  i)eut  valoir : 
wheievei  applause  is  in  question,  you  will  never  see  a 
French  man,  nor  woman,  leniiss  or  negligent  Ob- 
seive  the  eteinal  attentions  and  politeness  that  all 
people  have  theie  for  one  another  Ce  n'est  pas  pour 
leurs  beaux  yeux,  au  moins  No,  but  foi  their  own 
sakes — for  commendations  and  applause  Let  me 
then  recommend  this  principle  of  vanity  to  you ,  act 
upon  it  meo  penculo ;  I  promise  you  it  will  turn  to 
your  account.  Practise  all  the  arts  that  ever  Coquette 
did,  to  please;  be  aleit  and  indefatigable  in  making 
eveiy  man  adinne,  and  every  woman  in  love  with 
you  I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  nothing  will  carry  you 
higher  in  the  world 

I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  your  arrival  at 
Pans,  though  you  must  have  been  long  enough  there 
to  have  written  me  two  or  three  In  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  I  piopose  leaving  this  place,  and  going  to 
London  I  have  found  considerable  benefit  by  my 
stay  here,  but  not  all  that  I  want  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Albemarle. 
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Bath,  November  28, 1752 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

SnsrcE  my  last  to  you,  I  have  read  Madame  Mainte- 
iion's  Lctteis ,  *   I  am  sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they 
both  entertained  and  informed  me    They  have  brought 
me  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  able  and  art- 
ful  lady ;  whom  I  am  convinced  that  I  now  know 
much  better  than  her  directeur  the  Abb6  de  Fenelon 
(afterwards  Aichbi&hop  of  Cambiay)  did,  when  he 
wioto  her  the  185th  letter ;  and  I  know  him  the  bet- 
ter too  for  that  letter.     The  Abbe,  though  biimful  of 
the  divine  love,  had  a  gieat  mind  to  be  first  Minister 
and  Cardinal,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  oppoitu- 
mty  of  doing  the  moie  good     His  being  d'irecteur  at 
that  tune  to  Madame  Maintenon,  seemed  to  be  a  good 
step  towards  those  views      She  put  heiself  upon  him 
for  a  saint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it;  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  put  himself  upon  her 
for  a  saint  too,  which  I  dare  say  she  did  not  believe ; 
but  both  of  them  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  appear  saints  to  Louis  XIV.  who  they  were  very 
sure  was  a  bigot.     It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay  indeed,  it 
is  plain  by  that  185th  letter,  that  Madame  Maintenon 
had  hinted  to  her  directeur  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
with  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King;  and 
•which  I  humbly  apprehend  to  have  been  only  some 
scruples  of  prudence,  at  once  to  flatter  the  bigot  chai- 
acter  and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King     The  pious 
Abb6,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the  King  should 
impute  to  the  directeur  any  scruples  or  difficulties 
which  he  might  meet  with  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
*  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  collected  by  La  Beau- 
raelle,  were  first  published  at  Nancy  m  1752     Another  and  far  more 
complete  edition  followed  in  1756. 
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wntes  her  the  above-mentioned  letter;  in  which  he 
not  only  bids  her  not  teaze  the  King  by  advice  and 
exhortations,  but  to  have  the  utmost  submission  to  his 
will ,  and,  that  she  might  not  mistake  the  natui  e  of 
that  submission,  he  tells  hei  it  is  the  same  that  Sarah 
bad  foi  Abraham ;  to  which  submission  Isaac  peihapa 
was  owing  No  bawd  could  have  written  a  more  se- 
ducing letter  to  an  innocent  country  girl  than  the 
directeur  did  to  his  pemtente,  who,  I  daie  say,  had  no 
occasion  foi  his  good  advice.  Those  who  would  justify 
the  good  directeur,  alias  the  pimp,  in  this  affair,  must 
not  attempt  to  do  it  by  saying  that  the  King  and 
Madame  Mamtenon  weie  at  that  time  privately  inai- 
ried ;  that  the  dw  ecteur  knew  it ;  and  that  this  was 
the  meaning  of  his  emgme  That  is  absolutely  im- 
possible ;  for  that  pnvate  marnage  must  have  removed 
all  scruples  between  the  parties,  nay,  could  not  have 
been  conti acted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was 
kept  private,  and  consequently  prevented  no  public 
scandal  It  is  therefoie  extiemely  evident,  that  Ma- 
dame Mamtenon  could  not  be  married  to  the  King  at 
the  time  when  she  scrupled  granting,  and  when  the 
directeur  advised  her  to  giant,  those  favours  with  so 
much  submission  granted  to  Abraham  .  and  what  the 
directeur  is  pleased  to  call  le  mystere  de  Dieu,  was 
most  evidently  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  letters 
are  very  well  worth  your  reading ;  they  throw  light 
upon  many  things  of  those  times 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, from  Lyons ,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw 
you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  you  a  little  grown,  but 
that  you  do  not  make  the  most  of  it,  for  that  you  stoop 
still ,  d'ailleurs  his  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  you. 
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The  young  Comte  de  Scliullemburg,  the  Chambellan 
•whom  you  knew  at  Hanover,  is  corne  ovei  with  the 
King,  et  fait  aussi  vos  eloges. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  have  done 
buying  pictiues,  by  way  of  vwtii,  yet  theie  are  some 
portraits  of  remaikable  people  that  would  tempt  me. 
Foi  instance,  if  you  could  by  chance  pick  up  at  Paris, 
ul  a  icasonnble  price  and  undoubted  originals  (whether 
heads,  half-lengths,  or  whole-lengths,  no  matter)  of 
Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazaim,  and  Ketz,  Monsieui  de 
Tin  01  me,  le  giand  Pnnce   de  Conde,  Mesdames  de 
Montespan,  de  Fontanges,  de  Montbazon,  de  Sevigne", 
dc  MamLcnon,  de  Chevreuse,  de  Longueville,  d'Olonne, 
<&c    1  should   be  tempted  to  purchase  them      I  am 
sensible  that  they  can  only  be  met  with,  by  great 
accident,  at  family  sales  and  auctions,  so  I  only  men- 
tion the  affair  to  you  eventually 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember, 
what  affiui  you  mean  in  yom  last  lettei ,  which  you 
think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  for  which  you  say  I 
had  OUCG  a  nund  that  you  should  take  the  road  again. 
Explain  it  to  me 

I  nhall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry 
hack  with  me  a  little  more  hearing  than  I  brought: 
but  yet  not  half  enough  for  common  use.  One  wants 
ready  pocket  money  much  oftener  than  one  wants 
great  Hums ;  and,  to  use  a  very  odd  expression,  I  want 
to  hear  at  Bight  I  love  every-day  senses,  every-day 
wit  mid  entertainment;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on 
holidays  is  good  for  very  little.  Adieu  1 
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London,  New-Year's-Day,  1753 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

IT  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have  leceived  a 
lettei  from  you  I  hope,  however,  that  you  arc  well, 
but  engrossed  bv  the  business  of  Lord  Albemarle's 
bureau  in  the  moimngs,  and  by  business  of  a  geiiteelor 
nature  in  the  evenings ;  for  I  willingly  give  up  my 
own  satisfciction  to  youi  improvement,  eithei  in  busi- 
ness or  manneis. 

Heie  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  two 
gentlemen,  who,  I  find,  were  much  acquainted  with 
you  theie,  Comte  Smzendoif,  and  Monsieur  Claiiaut, 
the  Academician  !  The  formei  is  a  very  pretty  man, 
well-bred,  and  with  a  gieat  deal  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
for  those  two  things  are  very  consistent  I  examined 
him  about  you,  thinking  him  a  competent  judge.  He 
told  me,  que  vous  parhez  I'Allemand  comma  un  Ailc- 
mand,  que  vous  sgaviez  le  droit  public  de  I' empire 
pmfaitement  bien ;  que  vous  aviez  le  gout  sur,  et  dcs 
connoissances  fort  etendues  I  told  him,  that  I  knew 
all  this  very  well,  but  that  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  had  Tair,  les  mame'res,  les  attentions,  enfin  le 
bnllant  d>un  honnete  komme :  his  answer  was,  M"a^s 
oui  en  vemte,  c'est  fort  lien  This,  you  see,  is  but 
cold,  in  comparison  of  what  I  do  wish,  and  of  what 
you  ought  to  wish.  Your  fiiend  Clairaut  interposed, 
and  said,  Mais  ye  vous  assure  qu\l  est  fort  poll; 
to  which  I  answered,  Je  le  crois  bien,  ms-a-vis  dcs 
Lapons  vos  amis;  je  vous  recuse pour  juge,  jusqu' d,  cc 
que  vous  ayez  ete  delaponne,  au  moms  dm  ans,  parmi 

*  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut,  born  at  Paris  in  1718,  obtained  a  high 
reputation  by  his  mathematical  attainments  He  was  one  of  tho 
Academicians  who  travelled  to  Lapland  in  order  to  measure  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  and  thus  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth 
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les  Jwnncles  gens  These  testimonies  in  your  favour 
are  such  as  perhaps  you  are  satisfied  with,  and  think 
sufficient;  but  I  am  not  they  aie  only  the  cold 
depositions  of  dismteie&ted  and  unconceined  wit- 
nesses, upon  a  strict  examination.  When  upon  a 
trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  his  chaiacter,  and  those 
witnesses  only  say,  that  they  never  heard,  nor  do  not 
know  any  ill  of  him ;  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral 
and  insignificant,  though  innocent  character.  Now  I 
want,  and,  you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  les  agremens, 
les  graces,  les  attentions,  &c  should  he  a  distinguishing 
part  of  your  character,  and  specified  of  you  by  people 
unasked  I  wish  to  hear  people  say  of  you  ah  qu'il 
est  a^mable  !  Quelles  mame'res,  quelles  graces,  quel 
art  de  plaire  I  JSTatuie,  thank  God,  has  given  you  all 
tho  powers  necessary ,  and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope 
m  God  she  will  give  you  the  will  of  exerting  them. 

I  have  lately  read  with  great  pleasuie,  Voltaire's 
two  little  Histoiies  of  les  Croisades,  and  V Esprit  hu- 
maMi,  winch  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  them.  They  are  bound  up 
with  a  most  poor  performance,  called  Micromegas, 
which  is  said  to  be  Voltaire's  too ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  it  is  so  very  unworthy  of  him  •  *  it  consists 
only  of  thoughts  stolen  from  Swift,  but  miserably 
mangled  and  diafiguied  But  his  History  of  the 
Oroisades  shows,  in  a  very  short  and  strong  light,  the 
most  immoral  and  wicked  scheme,  that  was  ever  con- 
trived by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and  fools, 
against  humanity.  There  is  a  strange,  but  never- 

*  It  waa,  however,  written  by  Voltaire,  and  is  comprised  in  all  com- 
plete editions  of  his  works  The  idea  is  derived  from  Gulliver's 
Travels 
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failing  i  elation,  between  honest  madmen  and 
knaves,  and  wheiever  one  meets  with  collected  nuiii" 
beis  of  the  formei,  one  may  be  very  suie  that  they 
aie  secietly  directed  by  the  latter.  The  Popes,  wlil> 
have  generally  been  both  the  ablest  and  the  giealcH*' 
knaves  in  Emope,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money 
of  the  Eabt,  for  they  had  all  that  was  in  Europe 
already  The  times  and  the  minds  favoured  tlu-U' 
design,  foi  they  weie  dark  and  uninformed  ;  and  Pole*' 
the  Heimit,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  madman,  was  a  fin<* 
Papal  tool  for  so  wild  and  wicked  an  nndei  taking  I 
wish  we  had  good  his  tones  of  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  written  upon  the  plan  <>t 
Voltane's  de  V esprit  humain;  for  I  own  I  am  pio- 
voked  at  the  contempt  which  most  histonans  showfoi* 
humanity  in  general;  one  would  think  by  them,  tluit 
the  whole  human  species  consisted  but  of  about  H 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  called  and  dignified,  (com- 
monly veiy  uudeseivedly  too)  by  the  titles  of  Em~ 
peiois,  Kings,  Popes,  Generals,  and  Ministeis 

I  have  nevei  seen  m  any  of  the  newspapers,  any 
mention  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cevennes,4  or  Grenoble, 
which  you  gave  me  an  account  of  some  time  ago ,  aiul 
the  Duke  de  Mirepoixf  pretends,  at  least,  to  know 
nothing  of  either.  Were  they  false  reports,  or  clooH 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  here  alludes  to  the  renewal  of  persecution  agaumL 
the  Protestants  m  the  Cevennes  In  1752,  Francois  B6nezet,  ono  of 
their  preachers,  was  executed  at  Montpellier,  and  died,  says  SismoruU, 
chantant  le  psaume  51,  et  qffrant  sa  me  d,  Dieu  avec  un  visage  scicnt, 
The  same  historian  adds,  that  whenever  prisoners  were  taken  fiom 
this  poor  "hill-folk,"  les  hommes  furent  condamnfa  auv  galeres  &  Die  / 
lesfemmes  &  lapnson  perpetuelle  mamtesfois  les  soldats  tirfoent 

sur  ces  troupes  desarmees  et  fugitives,  et  le  champ  de  lapribrefut  souvciU 
convert  de  marts  ou  de  blesses  (Hist  des  Francais,  vol  xxix  p  46  } 

f  The  French  Ambassador  in  London 
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the  French  Court  choose  to  stifle  them  ?  I  hope  that 
they  are  both  true,  because  I  am  very  willing  that  the 
cares  of  the  French  government  should  be  employed 
and  confined  to  themselves. 

"Youi  fiiend,  the  Electiess  Palatine/5  has  sent  me 
six  wild  boais'  heads,  and  other  pieces  de  sa  chasse,  m 
return  for  the  fans,  which  she  approved  of  extremely. 
This  present  was  signified  to  me  by  one  Mr  Haiolcl, 
who  wioto  me  a  letter  in  a  very  indifferent  English; 
I  suppose  he  is  a  Dane  who  has  been  in  England. 

Mr.  I-Lute  came  to  town  yesterday,  and  dmed  with 
1110  to-day.  We  talked  you  over;  and  I  can  assuie 
you,  th tit  though  a  paison,  and  no  member  du  beau 
monde,  he  thinks  all  the  most  sinning  accomplishments 
of  it  full  as  necessary  for  you  as  I  do  His  expression 
was,  that  ^s  all  that  he  wants,  but  if  he  wants  that, 
considering  his  situation  and  destination,  lie  might  as 
well  want  everything  else. 

This  is  the  day  when  people  lecipiocally  offei  and 
receive  the  kindest  and  waimest  wishes,  though  m 
geneial  without  meaning  them  on  one  side,  01  believ- 
ing them  on  the  other.     They  are  formed  by  the  head, 
in  compliance  with  custom,  though  disavowed  by  the 
lieait,  111  consequence  of  natuie.     His  wishes  upon 
this  occasion  are  the  best,  that  aie  the  best  turned, 
you  do  not,  I  am  suie,  doubt  the  truth  of  mine,  and 
thciefoic  I  will  express  them  with  a  Quakei-like  sim- 
plicity.    May  this  new  year  be  a  veiy  new  one  in- 
deed to  you ,  may  you  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the 
new  man!  but  I  mean  the  outward,  not  the  inwaid 

*  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  1721,  and  consort  of  Charle9  Theodore, 
Elector  Palatine  Or,  perhaps,  the  Dowager  Electress,  Eleonora 
Phihppma  of  Hesse  Bhemfeld 
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man     With  this  alteration,  I  might  justly  sum  up 
all  my  wishes  for  you  in  these  words, 

Du  tibi  dent  anuos,  de  te  nam  csetera  sumes  1 

This  minute  I  leceive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past, 
which  gives  me  a  very  chsagieeable  leason  for  your 
late  silence  By  the  symptoms  which  you  mention  of 
youi  illness,  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  your  own  want  of  care  You  aie  rathei  in- 
clined to  be  fat,  you  have  naturally  a  good  stomach, 
and  you  eat  at  the  best  tables ,  which  must  of  couise 
make  you  plethoric  •  and,  upon  my  woid,  you  will  bo 
veiy  subject  to  these  accidents,  if  you  will  not  fiom 
time  to  time,  when  you  find  yourself  full,  heated,  or 
your  head  aching,  take  some  little  easy  pieventive 
purge,  that  would  not  confine  you ;  such  as  chewing 
a  little  ihubaib  when  you  g0  to  bed  at  night,  or  some 
senna  tea  in  the  moining  You  do  very  well  to  live 
extiemely  low,  for  some  time;  and  I  could  wish, 
though  I  do  not  expect  it,  that  you  would  take  one 
gentle  vomit;  for  those  giddinesses,  and  swimmings 
m  the  head,  always  proceed  from  some  foulness  of  the 
stomach.  However,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  very  glad 
that  your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself  with 
this,  which,  I  am  fully  convinced,  arises  singly  from 
your  own  negligence  Adieu  ! 

I  am  sorry  for  Monsieur  Kurzd,*  upon  his  sister's 
account 

*  A  brother,  probably,  of  Madame  de  Monconueil. 
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London,  January  15, 1753 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  NEVER  tlu nk  my  time  so  well  employed,  as  when 
I  think  it  employed  to  your  advantage     You  have 
long  had  the  greatest  share  of  it ,  you  now  engioss  it 
The  moment  is  now  decisive ,  the  piece  is  going  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  public;  the  meie  outlines,  and  the 
gencial  colouring,  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  eyes, 
and  to  secuie  applause;  but  the  last  finishing,  artful, 
and   delicate  strokes,  are  necessary      Skilful  judges 
will  discern,  and  acknowledge  then  merit ,  the  ignoiant 
will,  without  knowing  why,  feel  their  power.     In  that 
view,  I  have  thrown  together,  for  your  use,  the  en- 
closed maxims,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  obseiva- 
tions  on  men  and  things ;  for  I  have  no  merit  as  to 
the  invention ;  I  am  no  system-monger ;  and,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  my  imagination,  I  have  only  con- 
sulted my  memory ;  and  my  conclusions  aie  all  drawn 
from   facts,  not  from  fancy.     Most  maxim-mougeis 
have  preferred   the  piettmess  to   the  justness  of  a 
thought,  and  the  turn  to  the  tmth ,  but  I  have  re- 
fused myself  to  everything  that  my  own  experience 
did  not  justify  and  confirm.     I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider them  senously,  and  separately,  and  recur  to  them 
again  pro  re  natd  in  similar  cases.     Young  men  are 
as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as  drunken 
men  are  to  think  themselves  sober  enough      They 
look  upon  spirit  to  be  a  much  better  thing  than  ex- 
perience; which  they  call  coldness     They  are  but 
half  mistaken ;  for  though  spirit,  without  experience, 
is   dangerous,  experience,  without  spirit,  is  languid 
and  defective.     Theii   union,  which  is  very  rare,  is 
perfection  •  you  may  join  them,  if  you  please;  for  all 
VOL  II  22 
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my  expeiieuce  is  at  youi  service ;  and  I  Jo  not  desire 
one  grain  of  youi  spirit  in  letnrn.     Use  tliem  both  ; 
and  let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  clieck  each 
other     I  mean  heie,  by  the  spmt  of  youth,  only  tlie 
vivacity  and  pie&umption  of  youth;   which  hinder 
them  fiorn  seeing  the  difficulties,  or  dangers  of  an 
undertaking ,  but  I  do  not  mean,  what  the  silly  vul- 
gai  call  spirit,  by  which  they  aie  captious,  jealous  of 
their  lank,  suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tait 
(as  they  call  it)  in  their  lepaitees,  upon  the  slightest 
occasions.    This  is  an  evil  and  a  veiy  silly  sphil, 
which  should  be  duven  out,  and  trazisfei  reel   to   an 
heid  of  swine     This  is  not  the  spmt  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  has  kept  good  company      People  of  an 
ordinary,  low  education,  when  they  happen   to   fall 
into  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  ob- 
ject of  its  attention ,  if  the  company  whispers,  it  is, 
to  be  sine,  concerning  them,  if  they  laugh,  it  is  at 
them,  and  if  anything  ambiguous,  that  by  the  most 
forced  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens 
to  be  said,  they  are  convinced  that  it  was  meant  at 
them,  upon  which  they  grow  out  of  countenance  iiisfc, 
and  then  angry     This  mistake  is  very  well  lidiculetl 
m  the  "Stiatagem,"*  where  Sciub  says,  "lam  sure 
they  talked,  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumed??/."     A 
well-bred  man  seldom   thinks,  but  never  seems   to 
think,  himself  slighted,  undervalued,  or  laughed  at 
in  company,  unless  where  it  is  so  plainly  marked  out, 
that  his  honour  obliges  him  to  resent  it  in  a  proper 
manner;  maw  les  honnetes  gens  ne  se  boudentjaniais    I 
will  admit,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  command  one's- 
self  enough,  to  behave  with  ease,  frankness,  and  goocl- 

*  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  by  Parquhar 
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brooding  towaids  those,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight, 
and  injure  one  as  far  as  they  can  without  peisoual 
consequences ,  but  I  assert,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  it  •  you  must  embrace  the  man  you  hate, 
if  you  cannot  be  justified  in  knocking  him  down,  for 
otherwise  you  avow  the  injury,  which  you  cannot 
revenge.     A  prudent  cuckold  (and  there  aie  many 
such   tit  Pans)   pockets  his  horns,  when  he  cannot 
gore  with  them ,  and  will  not  add  to  the  triumph  of 
his  maker,  by  only  butting  with  them  ineffectually 
A  seeming  ignorance  is  very  often  a  most  necessaiy 
part  of  woildly  knowledge     It  is,  for  instance,  com- 
monly advisable  to  seem  ignoiant  of  what  people  offer 
to  tell  you ,  and,  when  they  say,  Have  you  not  heaid 
of  such  a  thing  ?  to  answer,  No,  and  to  let  them  go 
on,  though  you  know  it  aheady.     Some  have  a  pleas- 
tiro  in  telling  it,  because  they  think  that  they  tell  it 
well ;  others  have  a  piide  in  it,  as  being  the  sagacious 
discoveiers ;  and  many  have  a  vanity  in  showing  that 
they  have  been,  though  very  undesei vedly,  tiusted 
all   these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently 
displeased,  if  you  said,  Yes.     Seeni  always  ignorant 
(unless  to  one  most  intimate  friend)  of  all  matteis  of 
private  scandal  and  defamation,  though  you  should 
hear  them  a  thousand  times ;  for  the  parties  affected 
always  look  upon  the  receiver  to  be  almost  as  bad  as 
the  thief,  and,  whenever  they  become  the  topic  of 
conversation,  seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  you  are 
really  a  serious  believer ;  and  always  take  the  extenu- 
ating part.     But  all  this  seeming  ignorance  should  be 
joined  to  thorough  and  extensive  private  informa- 
tions :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  best  method  of  procuring 
them ;  for  most  people  have  such  a  vanity,  in  show- 
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ing  a  superiority  over  others,  though  but  for  a 
ment,  and  in  the  meiest  tufles,  that  they  will  tell  yotl 
what  they  should  not,  lathei  than  not  show  that 
can  tell  what  you  did  not  know  •  besides  that,  su. 
seeming  ignorance  will  make  you  pass  foi 
ous,  and  consequently  undesigning.     However, 
foi    facts,  and   take  pains   to   be   well  mfoiraed 
everything  that  passes;  but  fish  judiciously,  and  not 
always,  nor  indeed  often,  in  the  shape  of  direct  ques- 
tions ,  which  always  put  people  upon   their  guard-* 
and,  often  repeated,  giow  tiresome      But  sometimes 
take  the  things  that  you  would  know  for  granted  ; 
upon  which  somebody  will,  kindly  and  officiously* 
set  you  right    sometimes  say,  that  you  have  heard  ©o 
and  so;  and  at  other  times  seem  to  know  moie  than 
you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  that  you  want'   bmt 
avoid  chiect  questioning,  as  much  as  you  can      All 
these  necessary  aits  of  the  world   require   constant; 
attention,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness      Achilles, 
though  mvulneiable,  never  went  to  battle,  but  com- 
pletely aimed     Courts  aie  to  be  the  theatres  of  your- 
wars,  wheie  you   should  be  always   as  completely 
aimed,  and  even  with  the  addition  of  a  heel-piece* 
The  least  inattention,  the  least  distraction,  may  prove 
fatal     I  would  fain  see  you  what  pedants  call  omn/is 
homo,  and  what  Pope  much  better   calls  aU-OGGom," 
plished    you  have  the  means  in  your  power,  add  the 
will,  and  you  may  bring  it  about      The  vulgai  have 
a  coaise  saying,  of  spoiling  a  hog  for  a  halfpenny/ 
worth  of  tar     pi  event  the  application,  by  providing 
the  tar,  it  is  veiy  easily  to  be  had,  in  comparison 
with  what  you  have  already  got. 
The  fine  Mis  Pitt,  who,  it  seems,  saw  you  often  at 
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Paris,  speaking  of  you  the  other  day,  said,  in  French, 
foi  she  speaks  little  English  *  * 

*I  •!  •!*  *T"  •** 

whether  it  is  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage  due  to 
her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  stnke  you  as  it  does 
others,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  I  hope  she  had  some 
other  reason  tlian  truth,  for  saying  it  I  will  suppose 
that  you  did  not  caie  a  pin  *•  for  her,  but,  however, 
she  surely  cle&eived  a  degiee  of  piopitiatoiy  adoration 
from  you,  which  I  am  afraid  you  neglected  Had  I 
been  in  your  case,  I  should  have  endeavoured,  at  least, 
to  have  supplanted  Mr.  Mackay  in  his  office  of  noc- 
tuinal  leader  to  her.  I  played  at  caids,  two  days 
ago,  with  your  friend  Mrs.  Fitzgeiald,  and  her  most 
sublime  mother,  Mis  Seagrave ,  they  both  inquired 
after  you  and  Mrs.  Fitzgeiald  said,  she  hoped  you 
went  on  with  your  dancing ,  I  said  Yes,  and  that  you 
assured  me,  you  had  made  such  considerable  improve- 
ments in  it,  that  you  had  now  leaiued  to  stand  still, 
and  even  upright  Your  virtuoso,  la  Signoia  Vestn, 
sung  lieie  the  other  day,  with  gieat  applause.  I  pre- 
sume you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  merit 
Good  night  to  you,  whoever  you  pass  it  with 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  packet,  sealed  with 
your  seal,  though  not  directed  by  your  hand,  for  Lady 
Hervey  No  letter  from  you !  Are  you  not  well  ? 

*  In  the  MS.  this  word  is  written  m  larger  character  and  under- 
lined, denoting  an  allusion  to  the  fair  Madame  Du  Pin  See  p  376 
of  this  volume 
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MAXIMS  BY  THE  EAEL   OF   CHESTERFIELD 

(ENCLOSED  IN  HIS  LETTER  OF  JANTJAEY  15, 1753  ) 

A  PKOPEK  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  men  : 
mysteiy  is  the  only  secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will 
equally  have  nothing  told  him. 

If  a  fool  knows  a  secret,  he  tells  it  because  lie  is  a 
fool ;  if  a  knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it  wlierever  iL  is 
his  inteiest  to  tell  it.  But  women  and  young  men  are 
very  apt  to  tell  what  secrets  they  know,  from  the 
vanity  of  having  been  trusted  Trust  none  of  these 
whenever  you  can  help  it. 

Inattention  to  the  present  business,  be  it  wlial  it 
will ;  the  doing  one  thing  and  thinking  at  the  same 
time  of  anothei,  or  the  attempting  to  do  two  things  at 
once,  aie  the  nevei -failing  signs  of  a  little  frivolous 
mind 

A  man  who  cannot  command  his  temper,  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  countenance,  should  not  think  of  being 
a  man  of  business.  The  weakest  man  in  the  world 
can  avail  himself  of  the  passion  of  the  wisest.  The 
inattentive  man  cannot  know  the  business,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  do  it.  And  he  who  cannot  command 
his  countenance,  may  e'en  as  well  tell  his  thoughts  as 
show  them 

Distrust  all  those  who  love  you  extremely  upon  a 
very  slight  acquaintance,  and  without  any  visible 
reason.  Be  upon  your  guard  too  against  those  who 
confess  as  their  weaknesses  all  the  cardinal  virtues 

In  your  fiiendships  and  m  your  enmities  let  your 
confidence  and  your  hostilities  have  certain  bounds : 
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make  not  the  formei  dangeious,  nor  the  latter  hrecon- 
cileable      There  are  stiange  vicissitudes  in  business  ' 

Smooth  your  way  to  the  head  through  the  heait 
The  way  of  reason  is  a  good  one ,  but  it  is  commonly 
something  longer,  and  peihaps  not  so  sine 

Spiiit  is  now  a  veiy  fashionable  word  to  act  with 
spnit,  to  speak  with  spiiit,  means  only  to  act  lashly 
and  to  talk  indiscieetly  An  able  man  shows  his 
spiiit  by  gentle  woids  and  lesolute  actions-  he  is 
ncithei  hot  nor  timid 

When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in  that  dis- 
agieeable  situation,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  ask  him- 
self more  than  once,  What  shall  I  do  f  he  will  answer 
himself,  Nothing  When  his  reason  points  out  to 
him  no  good  way,  or  at  least  no  one  way  less  bad  than 
another,  lie  will  stop  shoit  and  wait  for  light.  A  little 
busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  doing,  and, 
like  a  blind  hoise,  fears  no  dangers  because  he  sees 
none.  21  faut  sgavoir  s'ennuyer 

Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  busi- 
ness ;  many  a  man  would  rather  you  heard  his  story 
than  granted  his  lequest  One  must  seem  to  hear  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  petulant  unmoved,  and 
the  tedious  details  of  the  dull  untired.  That  is  the 
least  price  that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  high  station. 

It  is  always  right  to  detect  a  fiaud,  and  to  perceive 
a  folly ;  but  it  is  often  very  wiong  to  expose  eithei 
A  man  of  business  should  always  have  his  eyes  open, 
but  must  often  seem  to  have  them  shut 

In  Courts,  nobody  should  be  below  your  manage- 
ment and  attention  •  the  links  that  form  the  Court- 
cliain  are  innumerable  and  inconceivable.  You  must 
hear  with  patience  the  dull  grievances  of  a  Gentleman 
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Usher,  or  a  Page  of  the  Back-stairs ;  who,  very  prob- 
ably, lies  with  some  near  i elation  of  the  favourite 
maid,  of  the  favounte  mistress,  of  the  favouute  Min- 
ister, 01  perhaps  of  the  King  himself,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, may  do  you  inoie  dark  and  induect  good 
or  haim  than  the  fiist  man  of  quality. 

One  good  patron  at  Court  may  be  sufficient,  pio- 
vided  you  have  no  peisonal  enemies ,  and,  in  order  to 
have  none,  you  must  sacnfice  (as  the  Indians  do  to  the 
Devil)  most  of  your  passions  and  much  of  your  time 
to  the  numbeiless  evil  beings  that  infest  it,  in  oidei 
to  prevent  and  avert  the  mischiefs  they  can  do  you 

A  young  man,  be  his  ment  what  it  will,  can  novci 
raise  himself,  but  must,  like  the  ivy  lound  the  oak, 
twine  himself  round  some  man  of  great  power  and 
inteiest  You  must  belong  to  a  Minister  some  time 
before  anybody  will  belong  to  you  And  an  inviola- 
ble fidelity  to  that  Minister,  even  in  his  disgrace, 
will  be  meritonous,  and  recommend  you  to  the  next 
Ministers  love  a  personal,  much  more  than  a  party 
attachment 

As  Kings  are  begotten  and  born  like  other  men,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  the  human  species  ; 
and  perhaps,  had  they  the  same  education,  they  migbt 
pi  ove  like  other  men  But,  nattered  ft  om  their  cradles, 
their  heaits  are  corrupted  and  their  heads  are  turned, 
so  that  they  seem  to  be  a  species  by  themselves.  No 
King  evei  said  to  himself,  Homo  sum,  mh^l  humani  a 
me  ahenum  puto 

Flattery  cannot  be  too  strong  for  them ;  chunk  with 
it  from  their  infancy,  like  old  drinkers  they  require 
diams. 

They  prefer  a  peisonal  attachment  to  a  public  ser- 
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vice,  and  lewaid  it  better  They  aie  vain  and  weak 
enough  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fiee-will  offering  to  their 
merit,  and  not  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  their  power 

If  you  would  be  a  favounte  of  yoiu  King,  address 
yourself  to  his  weaknesses  An  application  to  his 
reason  will  seldom  prove  veiy  successful 

In  Courts,  bashfulness  and  timidity  are  as  pieju- 
difitil  on  one  liand,  as  impudence  and  rashness  aie  on 
the  other  A.  steady  assurance  and  a  cool  mtiepidity, 
with  an  exterior  modesty,  aie  the  true  and  necessary 
medium 

Nevci  apply  for  what  you  see  very  little  probability 
of  obtaining  ;  for  you  will,  by  asking  impropei  and 
unattainable  things,  accustom  the  Mmisteis  to  refuse 
you  so  often,  that  they  will  find  it  easy  to  refuse  you 
the  pioperest  and  most  leasonable  ones  It  is  a  com- 
mon, but  a  most  mistaken  lule  at  Court,  to  ask  for 
everything  in  oider  to  get  something  .  you  do  get  some- 
thing by  it,  it  is  true,  but  that  something  is  lefusals 
and  lidicule. 

Theio  is  a  Court  jargon,  a  chit-chat,  a  small  talk, 
which  turns  singly  upon  trifles ,  and  which,  in  a  gieat 
many  words,  says  little  or  nothing  It  stands  fools 
instead  of  what  they  cannot  say,  and  men  of  sense 
instead  of  what  they  should  not  say  It  is  the  pioper 
language  of  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  antichambeis 
it  IB  necessary  to  know  it. 

"Whatever  a  man  is  at  Court,  he  must  be  genteel 
and  well-bred  ;  that  cloak  cover's  as  many  follies  as 
that  of  charity  does  sins  I  knew  a  man  of  gieat 
quality,  and  in  a  great  station  at  Couit,  considered  and 
respected,  whose  highest  character  was,  that  he  was 
humbly  proud  and  genteelly  dull. 
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It  is  haul  to  say  which  is  the  greatest  fool,  lie  who 
tells  the  whole  tiuth,  or  he  who  tells  no  truth  at  all. 
Character  is  as  necessary  in  bu&iness  as  in  tiade  jSTo 
man  can  deceive  often  m  eithei. 

At  Couit,  people  embrace  without  acquaintance, 
serve  one  another  without  friendship,  and  injuie  one 
anothei  without  hatied  Interest,  not  sentiment,  is 
the  growth  of  that  soil 

A  diffeience  of  opinion,  though  in  the  merest  trifles, 
alienates  little  minds,  especially  of  high  lank.  It  is 
full  as  easy  to  commend  as  to  blame  a  gieat  man's 
cook,  01  his  tailor  it  is  shortei  too ,  and  the  objects 
aie  no  moie  woith  disputing  about  than  the  people 
aie  worth  disputing  with  It  is  impossible  to  mfoim, 
but  very  easy  to  displease  them. 

A  cheerful,  easy  countenance  and  behaviour,  are 
very  useful  at  Court,  they  make  fools  think  you  a 
good-natuied  man;  and  they  make  designing  men 
think  you  an  undesigmng  one 

There  aie  some  occasions  in  which  a  man  must  tell 
half  his  seciet,  in  order  to  conceal  the  rest ,  but  theie 
is  seldom  one  in  which  a  man  should  tell  it  all.  Gi  eat 
skill  is  necessaiy  to  know  how  fai  to  go,  and  where  to 
stop 

Ceremony  is  necessary  in  Courts,  as  the  outwork 
and  defence  of  manneis 

Flatteiy,  though  a  base  com,  is  the  necessary 
pocket-money  at  Court,  wheie,  by  custom  and  con- 
sent, it  has  obtained  such  a  currency,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  fraudulent,  but  a  legal  payment 

If  a  mmistei  refuses  you  a  leasonable  request,  and 
either  slights  or  injures  you,  if  you  have  not  the 
power  to  giatify  youi  lesentment,  have  the  wisdom  to 
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conceal  and  dissemble  it.  Seeming  good-humour  on 
your  part  may  prevent  rancour  on  his,  and  peihaps 
bring  things  light  again ;  but  if  you  have  the  power 
to  hurt,  hint  modestly,  that  if  provoked,  you  may 
possibly  luive  the  will  too.  Fear,  when  leal  and  well- 
founded,  is  perhaps  a  more  prevailing  motive  at  Courts 
than  love 

At  Couit,  many  more  people  can  hurt  than  can 
help  you ,  please  the  foimer,  but  engage  the  latter 

Awkwaidness  is  a  more  real  disadvantage  than  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be ;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it 
always  lessens  dignity. 

A  man's  own  good-breeding  is  his  best  secmity 
against  other  people's  ill-manners 

Good-bi  ceding  carnes  along  with  it  a  dignity,  that 
is  lespected  by  the  mo&t  petulant.  Ill-breeding  in- 
vites and  authorises  the  familianty  of  the  most  timid. 
No  inan  ever  said  a  pert  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Mail- 
borough.  No  man  ever  said  a  civil  one  (though 
many  a  nattering  one)  to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole 

When  the  old  clipped 'money  was  called  m  foi  a 
new  coinage  in  King  William's  time ;  to  prevent  the 
like  for  the  future,  they  stamped  on  the  edges  of  the 
crown-pieces  these  woids  •  et  Decus  et  Tutamen  That 
is  exactly  the  case  of  good-breeding 

Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplishments 
only  give  lustre;  and  many  more  people  see  than 

weigh. 

Mobt  arts  require  long  study  and  application ;  but 
the  most  useful  ait  of  all,  that  of  pleasing,  requiies 

only  the  desire 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  a  man  of  common  sense 
who  does  not  desire  to  please,  desires  nothing  at  all ; 
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since  lie  must  know  that  he  cannot  obtain  anything 

Without  it 

A  skilful  negotiator  will  most  caiefully  distinguish, 
between  the  little  and  the  great  objects  of  his  business, 
and  will  be  as  fiauk  and  open  in  the  foimei,  as  lie  will 
be  seciet  and  pertinacious  in  the  latter 

He  will,  by  his  marmeis  and  address,  endeavour, 
at  least,  to  make  his  public  adveisaries  Ins  peisonal 
fuends  He  will  flatter  and  engage  the  man,  while  lie 
coimteiwoiks  the  minister;  and  he  will  never  alienate 
people's  minds  from  him,  by  wi angling  for  points, 
either  absolutely  unattainable,  or  not  woith  attaining. 
He  will  make  even  a  merit  of  giving  up  what  lie  could, 
not  01  would  not  cairy,  and  sell  a  tune  for  a  thousand 
times  its  value 

A  foieign  minister  who  is  concerned  in  great  affairs, 
must  necessarily  have  spies  in  his  pay ,  but  he  must 
not  too  easily  credit  their  informations,  which  aie 
never  exactly  ti ue,  often  very  false.  His  best  spies  will 
always  be  those  whom  he  does  not  pay,  but  whom  he 
has  engaged  in  his  service  by  his  dexterity  and  address, 
and  who  think  themselves  nothing  less  than  spies. 

There  is  a  ceitam  jargon,  which  in  French  I  should 
call  un  persifflage  $  affaires,  that  a  foieign  minister 
ought  to  be  perfectly  master  of,  and  may  use  very 
advantageously  at  gieat  enteitammente,  in  mixed 
companies,  and  m  all  occasions  where  he  must  speak, 
and  should  say  nothing.  Well  turned  and  well 
spoken,  it  seems  to  mean  something,  though  in  truth 
it  means  nothing.  It  is  a  kind  of  political  badinage, 
which  pievents  or  removes  a  thousand  difficulties  to 
which  a  foreign  minister  is  exposed  in  mixed  conver- 
sations. 
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If  ever  the  volto  sciolto,  and  the  pensieri  siretti  aie 
necessary,  they  aie  so  in  these  affairs.  A  grave,  claik, 
reserved,  and  mysteiious  air,  has  fcBiium  in  cornu  An 
even,  easy,  unembarrassed  one  invites  confidence,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  guesses  and  conjectures 

Both  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  foieign  minister,  and  yet  they  must 
stop  short  of  falsehood  and  perfidy,  that  middle  point 
Is  tlie  difficult  one ,  there  ability  consists  He  must 
often  seem  pleased  when  he  is  vexed,  and  grave  when 
lie  is  pleased ,  but  he  must  never  say  either ;  that 
would  be  falsehood,  an  indelible  stain  to  chaiacter 

A  foreign  minister  should  be  a  most  exact  econo- 
mist; an.  expense  proportioned  to  his  appointments 
and  fortune  is  necessaiy;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
debt  is  inevitable  luin  to  him.  It  sinks  him  into 
disgrace  at  the  Court  where  he  resides,  and  into  the 
most  seivile  and  abject  dependence  on  the  Court  that 
Bent  him  As  he  cannot  resent  ill-usage,  lie  is  sure 
to  have  enough  of  it 

The  Due  de  Sully  observes  very  justly,  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  his  rise 
than  that  prudent  economy  which  he  had  obseived 
from  his  youth,  and  by  which  he  had  always  a  sum 
of  money  beforehand,  in  case  of  emergencies 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  particular  point  of 
economy  ;  the  best  error  of  the  two  is  on  the  parsi- 
monious side  That  may  be  corrected,  the  other 

cannot. 

The  reputation  of  generosity  is  to  be  purchased 
pretty  cheap;  it  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  a 
man's  general  expense,  as  it  does  upon  his  giving 
handsomely  where  it  is  proper  to  give  at  all  A 
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man,  foi  instance,  who  should  give  a  servant  four 
shillings,  would  pass  for  covetous,  while  he  who  gave 
him  a  crown  would  be  reckoned  generous  so  that 
the  diffeience  of  those  two  opposite  characteis  turns 
upon  one  shilling  A  man's  chaiacter  in  that  par- 
ticular depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  repoi  t  of  his 
own  seivants,  a  meie  tiifle  above  common  wages 
makes  their  leport  favourable. 

Take  caie  always  to  form  your  establishment  so 
much  within  your  income,  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  fund 
foi  unexpected  contingencies,  and  a  prudent  liberality. 
Theie  is  hardly  a  year  in  any  man's  life  in  which  a 
small  sum  of  ready  money  may  not  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  * 

London,  May  27,  1753 

MY  DEAE  FEIEND, 

I  HAVE  this  clay  been  tired,  jaded,  nay  toimented, 
by  the  company  of  a  most  woithy,  sensible,  and 
learned  man,  a  ueai  i elation  of  mine,  who  dined  and 
passed  the  evening  with  me  This  seems  a  paradox, 
but  is  a  plain  tiuth;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
world,  no  manners,  no  address;  far  from  talking 
without  book,  as  is  commonly  said  of  people  who  talk 
sillily,  he  only  talks  by  book ,  which,  in  general  con- 
veisation,  is  ten  times  worse.  He  has  foimed  in  his 
own  closet,  from  books,  certain  systems  of  everything, 
argues  tenaciously  upon  those  principles,  and  is  both 
suipnsed  and  augiy  at  whatever  deviates  from  them. 
His  theories  are  good,  but  unfortunately  are  all  im- 
practicable Why?  Because  he  has  only  lead  and 

*  Upon  the  back  of  the  original  was  written,  m  Mr  Stanhope's 
hand  "Excellent  Maxims,  but  more  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
'France  or  Spam  than  of  England  " 
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conversed     He  is  acquainted  with,  books  and  an 
Absolute  stiangei  to  men.     Labouring  with  his  matter, 
lie  is  delivered  of  it  with  pangs ,  he  hesitates,  stops  in 
Ills  ntteiance,  and  always  expresses  himself  inelegantly. 
Irlis  actions  are  all  ungraceful ;  so  that,  with  all  his 
merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  conveise  six 
liouis  with  the  most  frivolous  tittle-tattle  woman,  who 
knew  something  of  the  world,  than  with  him.     The 
preposterous  notions  of  a  systematical  man,  who  does 
not  know  the  world,  tire  the  patience  of  a  man  who 
does     It  would  be  endless  to  coirect  his  mistakes,  nor 
"would  he  take  it  kindly ,  for  he  has  consideied  eveiy- 
tliing  deliberately,  and  is  veiy  sure  that  he  is  in  the 
Tight.     Impiopriety  is  a  charactenstic,  and  a  nevei- 
failing  one,  of  these    people       Regardless,  because 
ignorant,  of  customs  and  manners,  they  violate  them, 
every  moment     They  often  shock,  though  they  never 
mean  to  offend  ,  never  attending  either  to  the  general 
character,   or  the  paiticular  distinguishing   circum- 
stances of  the  people  to  whom,  01  before  whom,  they 
talk     whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches 
one,  that  the  very  same  things  which  aie  exceedingly 
right  and  proper  in  one  company,  time,  and  place,  aie 
exceedingly  absurd  in  otheis.     In  short,  a  man  who 
fcas  gieat  knowledge  from  experience  and  observation, 
of  the  characters,  customs,  and  manneis  of  mankind, 
Is  a  being  as  different  fiom  and  as  superior  to  a  man 
of  meie  book  and  systematical  knowledge,  as  a  well- 
managed  horse  is  to  an  ass.     Study,  theiefore,  culti- 
vate and  frequent  men  and  women ;  not  only  in  their 
outward,  and  consequently  guarded,  but  in  their  in- 
tenor,  domestic,  and  consequently  less  disguised  char- 
acters and  manners      Take  your  notions  of  things  as 
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by  observation  and  expenence  you  find  they  really 
aie,  aud  not  as  you  read  that  they  aie  or  should  be; 
foi  theyuevei  aie  quite  what  they  should  be     For  this 
puipose,  do  not  content  yourself  with  general  and  com- 
mon acquaintance,  but,  wherever  you  can,  establish 
yourself,  with  a  kind  of  domestic  familianty,  in  good 
houses     For  instance,  go  again  to  Orh  foi  two  or  three1 
clays,  and  so  at  two  or  thiee  reprises      Go  and  stay 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time  at  Versailles,  and  improve 
and  extend  the  acquaintance  you  have  theie      Be  at 
home  at  St  Cloud;  and  whenever  any  private  person 
of  fashion  invites  you  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Jus  coun- 
try-house, accept  of  the  invitation      This  will  neces- 
sarily give  you  a  versatility  of  mind,  and  a  facility  to 
adopt  vanous  manneis  and  customs;    for  evciybody 
desires  to  please  those  in  whose  house  they  aie,  and 
people  aie  only  to   be  pleased   m   their   own  way. 
Nothing  is  rnoie  engaging  than  a  cheeiful  and  easy 
conformity  to  people's  paiticular  manners,  habits,  and 
even  weaknesses,  nothing   (to  use   a   vulgar  expies- 
sion)   should  come   amiss  to   a  young   fellow      He 
should  be,  for  good  purposes,  what  Alcibiades  was 
commonly  for  bad  ones,  a  Proteus,   assuming  with 
ease,  and  wearing  with  cheeifulness,  any  shape.     Pleat, 
cold,  luxury,  abstinence,  gravity,   gaiety,   ceremony, 
easiness  learning,  tuning,  business,  and  pleasure,  are 
modes  which  he  should  be  able  to  take,  lay  aside,  or 
change  occasionally,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would 
take  or  lay  aside  his  hat.    All  this  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quned  by  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  keep- 
ing a  great  deal  of  company,  analysing  every  charac- 
ter, and  insinuating  yourself  into  the  familiarity  of 
various  acquaintance.    A  right,  a  generous  ambition  to 
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make  a  figure  in  the  woild,  necessarily  gives  the  de- 
bit o  of  pleasing;  the  desne  of  pleasing  points  out,  to 
a  great  degiee,  the  means  of  doing  it;  and  the  art  of 
pleasing  is,  in  truth,  the  art  of  using,  of  distinguish- 
ing one's-self,  of  making  a  figuie  and  a  fortune  in  the 
woilcl      But  without  pleasing,  without  the  Graces,  as 
I  luive  told  you  a  thousand  times,  ogmfatica  e  vana 
You  aie  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  most  of 
your  countiymen  aie  illiberally  getting  drunk  in  port 
at  the  Univeisity.     You  have  gieatly  got  the  stait  of 
them  iii  learning ,  and,  if  you  can  equally  get  the 
start  of  them  in  the  knowledge  and  manners  of  the 
world,  you  may  be  very  sure  of  outrunning  them,  in 
Couit  and  Parliament,  as  you  set  out  so  much  eailier 
than  they.    They  geneially  begin  but  to  see  the  woild 
at  one-and-twenty,  you  will  by  that  age  have  seen  all 
Europe      They  set  out  upon  their  tiavels  unlicked 
cubs,  and  in  then  travels  they  only  lick  one  anothei, 
for  they  seldom  go  into  any  othei  company     They 
know  nothing  but  the  English  world,  and  the  woist 
part  of  that  too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but 
the  English  language,  and  they  come  home  at  thiee 
or  four-and-twenty  lefined  and  polished  (as  is  said  in 
one  of  Congreve's  plays)  like  Dutch  skippers  fiom  a 
whale-fishing.     The  care  which  has  been  taken  of 
you,  and  (to  do  you  justice)  the  caie  you  have  taken 
of  yourself,  has  left  you,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  only, 
nothing  to  acquue  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
manners,  addiess,  and  those  exterior  accomplishments. 
But  they  are  great  and  necessaiy  acquisitions,  to  those 
who  have  sense  enough  to  know  their  true  value ,  and 
your  getting  them  before  you  are  one-and-twenty, 
and  before  you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining 
VOL  II  23 
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scenes  of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advantage  over 
your  contempoianes,  that  they  cannot  overtake  you ; 
they  must  be  distanced     You  may  probably  be  placed 
about  a  young  Prince,  who  will  piobably  be  a  young 
King     Theie  all  the  various  arts  of  pleasing,   the 
engaging  address,  the  veisatihty  of  manners,  the  &ril- 
lant,  the  Graces,  will  outweigh  and  yet  outrun  all 
solid  knowledge  and  unpolished  merit.     Oil  youisclf, 
theiefoie,  and  be  both  supple  and  shining  for  that 
race,  if  you  would  be  first  or   early   at  the    goal. 
Laches  will  most  probably  too  have  something  to  say 
there;  and  those  who  aie  best  with  them,  will  proba- 
bly be  best  somewhere  else      Labour  this  gieat  point, 
my  dear  child,  mdefatigably ;   attend   to  the    very 
smallest  parts,  the  minutest  graces,  the  most  trilling 
cncumstances,  that  can  possibly  concur  m  forming 
the  shining  character  of  a  complete  Gentleman,  un 
galant  homme,  un  homme  de  Cow,  a  man  of  business 
and  pleasure ;  estlme  des  hommes,  recherche  desfemmes, 
aime  de  tout  le  monde.     In  this  view,  observe   the 
shining  part  of  eveiy  man  of  fashion  who  is  liked  and 
esteemed ;  attend  to,  and  imitate  that  paiticnlar  accom- 
plishment foi  which  you  hear  him  chiefly  celebrated 
and  distinguished:  then  collect  those  various  parts, 
and  make  yourself  a  Mosaic  of  the  whole     No  one 
body  possesses  everything,  and  almost  everybody  pos- 
sesses some  one  thing  woi  thy  of  imitation    only  choose 
your  models  well;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  choose  by 
your  ear  more  than  by  your  eye.     The  best  model  is 
always  that  which  is  most  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  best,  though  in  strictness  it  may  possibly  not  be 
so.    We  must  take  most  things  as  they  are,  we  can- 
not make  them  what  we  would,  nor  often  what  they 
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should  be ;  and,  where  moral  duties  are  not  concerned, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  follow  than  to  attempt  to  lead. 
Adieu  I 

Bath,  October  3,  1753 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

You  have  set  out  well  at  the  Hague ;  you  are  m 
love  with  Madame  Munter,  which  I  am  very  glad  of. 
you  are  111  the  fine  company  theie,  and  I  hope  one  of 
it ;  foi  it  is  not  enough,  at  your  age,  to  be  merely  in 
good  company  ;  but  you  should,  by  your  addiess  and 
attentions,  make  that  good  company  think  you  one  of 
them      There  is  a  tribute  due  to  beauty,  even  inde- 
pendently of  fuithei   views;  which  tribute,  I  hope, 
you  paid  with  alacrity  to  Madame  Munter  and  Ma- 
dame Degonfeldt    depend  upon  it  they  expected  it,  and 
were  offended  in  proportion  as  that  tubute  seemed 
either   unwillingly  or  scantily  paid     I  believe  my 
friend  Kreumngen1*  admits  nobody  now  to  his  table,  for 
fear  of  their  communicating  the  plague  to  him,  or  at 
least  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog     Pray  profit  of  the  en- 
tries librcs    that  the  French  Ambassador  has  given 
you ;  frequent  him,  and  speak  to  him.     I  think  you 
will  not  do   amiss  to  call  upon  Mr  Burrish,  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  since  it  is  so  little  out  of  your  way ;  and 
you  will  do  still  better,  if  you  would,  which  I  know 
you  will  not,  drink  those  waters,  for  five  or  six  days 
only,  to  scour  your  stomach  and  bowels  a  little :  I  am 
sure  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.    Mr  Burrish 
can,  doubtless,  give  you  the  best  letters  to  Munich ; 
and  he  will  naturally  give  you  some  to  Comte  Prey- 

*  Baron  de  Kreumngen,  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  principal  friends 
at  the  Hague  See,  in  the  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,  Lord  Ches- 
terHold'B  letter  to  him  of  July  7, 1752. 
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sing,  or  Comte  Smsheim,  and  sucli  sort  of  grave  peo- 
ple; but  I  could  wish  that  you  would  ask  him  for 
some  to  young  fellows  of  pleasure,  or  fashionable  co- 
quettes, that  you  may  be  dans  I'honnete  dcbaucJic  do 
Munich  A  propos  of  your  futuie  motions;  I  leave 
you  in  a  great  ineasuie  the  master  of  them,  so  shall 
only  suggest  my  thoughts  to  you  upon  that  subject. 

You  have  three  Electoral  Courts  in  view,  Bonn, 
Munich,  and  Manheim.     I  would  advise  you  to  see 
two  of  them  rather  cursonly,  and  fix  youi  tabemacle 
at  the  third,  whichever  that  may  be,  for  a  cousidoiablc 
time     Foi  instance,  should  you  choose  (as  I  fancy 
you  will)  to  make  Manheim  the  place  of  youi  lesi- 
dence,  stay  only  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Bonn,  and  as 
long  at  Munich,  and  then  go  and  fix  at  Mauhcini ; 
and  so  vice  versa,  if  you  should  like  Bonn  or  Munich 
better  than  you  think  you  would  Manheim,  nuke  that 
the  place  of  your  residence,  and  only  visit  the  other 
two.    It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  be  much  plea&ed 
himself,  or  please  others  much,  in  any  place  where  he 
is  only  a  bud  of  passage  for  eight  or  ten  days,  neither 
paity  thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance, still  less  to  foim  any  connection,  for  so  short  a 
time    but  when  months  are  the  case,  a  man  may  do- 
mesticate himself  pretty  well ;  and  very  soon  not  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  stianger     This  is  the  real  utility  of 
travelling,  when,  by  contracting  a  familiarity  at  any 
place,  you  get  into  the  inside  of  it,  and  see  it  in  its 
undress      That  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  the  cus- 
toms the  manners,  and  all  the  little  charactenstical 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  one  place  from  another  - 
but  then  this  famihanty  is  not  to  be  brought  about 
by  cold,  formal  visits  of  half  an  hour    no  ;  you  must 
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show  a  willingmw,  a  de^iie,  an  impatience,  of  forming 
connection'",,  -iL  fuiit  Jy  prffcr,  ct  y  mctho  du  Imni,  du, 
(It'sir  tlf  i>inii<'  Whatovor  you  do  approve,  you  must 
bo  lavish  in  yoin  piaises  of;  and  you  muaL  lenrn  to 
commend  what  you  do  not  approve  of,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved of  there  You  arc  not  much  given  to  praise, 
I  know;  but  it  IH  because  you  do  not  yet  know  how 
cxtiiMiiely  people  aie  engaged  by  a  Boeming  Hanction 
to  their  own  opinions,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses, 
even  in  the  ineient  tulles  GUI  Belf-love  IH  moiUfied, 
when  ue  tliink  oui  opinions,  and  even  our  InnteH,  cus- 
tom*, and  dnNseH,  cither  arraigned  or  condemned  ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  tickled  and  (lattered  by  appro- 
bation I  will  give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  The,  famous  Karl  of  Shaftebbury,  in  the  flagi- 
tious reign  of  Chailoa  the  Second,  while  ho  wan 
rimnrellor,  had  a  mind  to  be  a  favourite  as  well  an 
a  Minister  of  the  King :  in  order,  therefore,  to  please 
llw  Majesty,  whoso  pi  evading  passion  was  women, 

my  Lend  kept  aw ,  whom  ho  had  no  occasion  for, 

and  made  no  manner  of  use  of  The  King  soon 
heaid  of  it,  arid  asked  him  if  it  wan  true;  lie  owned 
it  wius ;  but  that,  though  he  kept  that  one  woman,  ho 
had  Hcvenil  othorn  boHidcH,  for  he  loved  variety.  A 
few  dayn  afterwards,  the,  King,  at  his  public  levee, 
naw  Lord  Shaftenbury  at  Home  dwtance,  and  said  in 
tho  circle,  "  One  would  not  think  that  that  little,  weak 

"  man  in  tho  greatest  w master  in  England ;  but 

"  I  can  nwmro  you  that  ho  is."  Upon  Lord  Shaftos- 
hury'n  coming  into  the  circle,  there  was  a  general 
mnile ;  tho  King  mud,  "  Thw  is  concerning  you,  my 
"  Lord."  "  Mo,  Sir  I"  answered  tho  Chancellor,  with 
some  surprise.  "  Yes,  you,"  answered  the  King ,  "for 
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"I  had  just  said,  that  you  were  the  greatest  w • 

"  master  in  England  •  Is  it  not  true  ?"  "  Of  a  subject, 
"Sir,"  replied  Loid  Shaftesbuiy,  "perhaps  I  am." 
It  is  the  same  in  everything ;  we  think  a  difference 
of  opinion,  of  conduct,  of  manners,  a  tacit  repioach, 
at  least,  upon  our  own ;  we  must  therefore  use  our- 
selves to  a  ready  conformity  to  whatever  is  neithei 
cinnmal  nor  dishououiable  Whoever  chlfeis  from 
any  general  custom,  is  supposed  both  to  think,  and 
proclaim  himself  wiser  than  the  lest  of  the  world, 
which  the  rest  of  the  woild  cannot  bear,  especially  in 
a  young  man.  A  young  fellow  is  always  forgiven, 
and  often  applauded,  when  he  canies  a  fashion  to  an 
excess ,  but  nevei  if  he  stops  short  of  it  The  fir-si  is 
ascubed  to  youth  and  fire,  but  the  lattei  is  imputed 
to  an  affectation  of  singularity,  or  superiority.  At 
your  age,  one  is  allowed  to  outrer  fashion,  dress,  vi- 
vacity, gallantly,  &c ,  but  by  no  means  to  bo  behind 
hand  in  any  one  of  them.  And  one  may  apply  to 
youth  in  this  case,  Si  non  errasset,  fecerat  %Ue  minus. 
Adieu ! 


Bath,  October  19,  1758, 

MY  DEAR  FKIEND, 

OP  all  the  various  ingredients  that  compose  the 
useful  and  necessary  art  of  pleasing,  no  one  is  BO 
effectual  and  engaging  as  that  gentleness,  that  douceur 
of  countenance  and  manners,  to  which  you  arc  no 
feti  anger,  though  (God  knows  why)  a  sworn  enemy. 
Othei  people  take  great  pains  to  conceal  or  disguise 
their  natuial  imperfections;  some  by  the  make  of  their 
clothes,  and  other  arts,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  de- 
fects of  their  shape ;  women  who  unfortunately  have 
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natural  bad  complexions,  lay  on  good  ones ;  and  botli 
men  and  women  upon  whom  unkind  nature  lias  m- 
ihi'ted  a  feiulmess  and  feiocity  of  countenance,  do  at 
all  1)117  can,  though  often  without  success,  to 
and  mitigate  it;  they  affect  douceur,  and  aim  at 
oH,  though  often  in  the  attempt,  like  the  Devil  in 
JMilton,  they  (/rin  Iiornlly  a  ghastly  smile  But  you 
arc  the  only  pcivson  I  ever  knew,  in  the  whole  com&e 
of  my  life,  who  not  only  dibdain,  hut  absolutely  reject 
and  disguise  a  great  advantage  tluit  natme  has  kindly 
gmuletl  You  eabily  guess  I  mean  countenance,  foi 
bhu  has  given  you  a  veiy  pleasing  one ,  but  you  beg 
to  be  excuaed,  you  will  not  accept  it,  on  the  contraiy, 
take  singular  pains  to  put  on  the  most  funeste,  foi- 
Imhling,  and  unpleasmg  one,  that  can  possibly  be  im- 
agined This  one  would  think  impossible;  but  you 
know  it  to  be  true  If  you  imagine  that  it  gives  you 
a  manly,  thoughtful,  and  decisive  air,  as  some,  though 
very  few  of  your  countrymen  do,  you  are  most  ex- 
ceedingly mistaken  ,  for  it  is  at  best  the  air  of  a  Ger- 
man corporal,  part  of  whose  exercise  is  to  look  fierce, 
and  to  blascmeer-ojp  You  will  say,  peihaps,  What, 
am  I  always  to  be  studying  my  countenance,  in  order 
to  wear  this  douceur  ?  I  answer,  No,  do  it  but  for  a 
fortnight,  and  you  never  will  have  occasion  to  think 
of  it  more.  Take  but  half  the  pains  to  recover  the 
countenance  that  nature  gave  you,  that  you  must  have 
taken  to  disguise  and  deform  it  as  you  have,  and  the 
business  will  be  done.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  a  cer- 
tain softness,  of  which  they  aie  very  capable,  and 
your  face  to  smiles,  which  become  it  more  than  most 
laces  I  know.  Give  all  your  motions,  too,  an  air  of 
douceur,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  present 
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celerity  and  lapidity     I  wish  you  would  adopt  a  little 
of  Va.iv  du  convent  (you  veiy  well  know  what  I  mean) 
to  aceitam  degree,  it  has  something  extremely  en- 
gaging; theie  is  a  mixtuie  of  benevolence,   a/lec- 
tion, and  unction  in  it;  it  is  frequently  really  sinceie, 
but  is  almost  always  thought  so,   and  consequently 
pleasing     Will  you  call  this  tiouble?     It  will  iioL  bo 
half  an  hour's  tiouble  to  you  in  a  week's  time      But 
suppose  it  be,  pray  tell  me,  why  did  you  give  yourself 
the  tiouble  of  learning  to  dance  so  well  as  you  do  ? 
It  is  neither  a  lehgious,  moral,  or    civil  duty.     You 
must  own,  that  you  did  it  then  singly  to  please,  and 
you  were  in  the  right  on't.   Why  do  you  wear  your  li  11  c 
clothes,  and  curl  your  han  ?    Both  are  troublesome  ; 
lank  locks,  and  plain  flimsy  lags,    are  much  easier. 
This,  then,  you  also  do  in  order  to  please,  and  you  do 
veiy  light     But  then,  for  God's  sake,  leason  and  act 
consequentially;   and  endeavour  to   please  in  other 
things  too,  still  moie  essential,  and  without  which  the 
tiouble  you  have  taken  in  those  is  wholly  thrown  awtiy. 
You  show  your  dancing,  perhaps,  six  times  a  year,  at 
most,  but  you  show  your  countenance,  and  your  com- 
mon motions  every  day,  and  all  day.     Which,  then, 
I  appeal  to  yourself,  ought  you  to  think  of  the  most, 
and  care  to  render  easy,  graceful,    and  engaging? 
Douceur  of  countenance  and  gesture  can  alone  make 
them  so     You  are  by  no  means    ill-natured,    and 
would  you  then  most  unjustly  be  reckoned  so  ?     Yet 
your  common  countenance  intimates,  and  would  make 
anybody,  who  did  not  know  you,  believe  it.   A  propos 
of  this;  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  the  other  day 
to  a  fine  lady  whom  you  know,  who  is  very  good- 
natured,  in  truth,  but  whose  common   countenance 
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implies  ill-nature,  even  to  biutahty  It  was  Miss 
Hainilion,  Lady  Mm  ray's*  niece,  whom  you  have 
seen,  both  at  Blackheath  and  at  Lady  Heivey's 
Lady  Murray  was  saying  to  me,  that  you  had  a  very 
engaging  countenance,  when  you  had  a  mind  to  it, 
1ml  thai  you  bad  not  always  that  mind;  upon  which 
MIKH  Hamilton  said,  that  she  liked  your  countenance 
best,  when  it  was  as  glum  as  her  own  "Why  then, 
replied  Lady  Munay,  you  two  should  marry;  for, 
while  you  botli  wear  your  woist  countenances,  nobody 
else  will  venture  upon  either  of  you ,  and  they  call 
hci  now  Mrs  Stanhope! 

To  complete  this  douceur  of  countenance  and  mo- 
tions, which  I  so  earnestly  lecommend  to  you,  you 
should  cairy  it  also  to  your  expressions  and  mannei 
of  thinking :  mettez  y  toujours  de  Vaffectueux  ei  de 
I'onctwn;  take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  the  indul- 
gent side  of  most  questions  I  own,  that  the  manly 
arid  sublime  John  Trott,  your  countryman,  seldom 
does ;  but,  to  show  his  spirit  and  decision,  takes  the 
rough  and  harsh  side,  which  he  generally  adorns  with 
an  oath,  to  seem  more  formidable  This  he  only 
thinks  fine ;  for,  to  do  John  justice,  he  is  commonly  as 
good-natured  as  anybody.  These  are  among  the  many 
little  things  which  you  have  not,  and  I  have  lived, 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  of  what  infinite 
consequence  they  are  in  the  course  of  life  Eeason 
then,  I  repeat  it  again,  within  yourself  consequen- 
tially ;  and  let  not  the  pains  you  have  taken,  and  still 

*  This  lady  appears  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  John  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  and  wife  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Bart ,  of  Ochtertyre  One  of 
their  grandsons  is  the  gallant  Sir  George  Murray,  uow  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance. 
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take,  to  please  in  some  things,  be  ti  pure  perte,  by  your 
negligence  of,  and  inattention  to,  others,  of  muck  less 
tiouble,  and  much  moie  consequence. 

I  have  been  of  late  much  engaged,  or  rather  be- 
wildeied,  in  Onental  histoiy,  paiticularly  that  of  the 
Jews,  since  the  destruction  of  their  temple,  and  their 
dispeision  by  Titus;  but  the  confusion   and   uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole,  and  the  monstrous  extravagances 
and  falsehoods  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  disgusted  me 
extiemely     Their  Thalmud,  their  Mischna,  their  Tar- 
gums,  and  other  traditions  and  writings  of  their  Kab- 
bins  and  Doctors,  who  weie  most  of  them  Cabah&ts, 
are  really  more  extravagant  and  absuid,  if  possible, 
thau  all  that  you  have  lead  in  Comte  de  G-abalis ;  and, 
indeed,  most  of  his  stuff  is  taken  from  them      Take 
this  sample  of  their  nonsense,  which  is  transmitted  in 
the  wntmgs  of  one  of  their  most  considerable  Rabbins. 
"  One  Abas  Saul,  a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  was  digging 
"a  giave,  and  happened  to  find  the  eye  of  Goliah,  in 
"winch  he  thought  proper  to  bury  himself,  and  so 
"he  did,  all  but  his  head,  which  the  giant's  eye  was 
"unfortunately  not  quite  deep  enough  to  receive." 
This,  I  assure  you,  is  the  most  modest  he  of  ten  thou- 
sand    I  have  also  read  the  Turkish  History,  which, 
excepting  the  religious  part,  is  not  fabulous,  though 
veiy  possibly  not  true.   Foi  the  Turks,  having  no  notion 
of  letteis,  and  being  even  by  their  religion,  foibid  the 
use  of  them,  except  for  reading  and  transcribing  the 
Koian,  they  have  no  historians  of  their  own,  nor  any 
authentic  records  or  memorials  for  other  historians  to 
work  upon ;  so  that  what  histories  we  have  of  that 
country,  are  wntten   by  foreigners;  as   Platma,  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  Pimce  Cantemir,  &c.,  or  else  snatches 
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only  of  particular  and  short  periods,  by  some  who 
happened  to  reside  there  at  those  times  ;  such  as  Bus- 
bequius,  whom  I  have  just  finished  I  like  him,  as 
far  as  he  goes,  much  the  best  of  any  of  them ;  but 
then  his  account  is,  properly,  only  an  account  of  his 
own  embassy,  from  the  Emperoi  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  However,  theie  he  gives, 
episodically,  the  be&t  account  I  know,  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
government,  which  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  For, 
despotic  as  it  always  seems,  and  sometimes  is,  it  is  in 
truth  a  military  republic,  and  the  real  powei  resides 
in  the  Janissaries ;  who  sometimes  ordei  then  Sultan 
to  strangle  his  Vizii,  and  sometimes  the  Vizir  to  de- 
pose or  sti  angle  his  Sultan,  according  as  they  happen 
to  be  angry  at  the  one  or  the  other  I  own,  I  am  glad 
that  the  capital  strangler  should,  in  his  turn,  be  strangle- 
able,  and  now  and  then  strangled ,  for  I  know  of  no 
brute  so  fierce,  nor  criminal  so  guilty,  as  the  creature 
called  a  Sovereign,  whether  King,  Sultan,  or  Sophy, 
who  thinks  himself,  either  by  divine  or  human  right, 
vested  with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his  fellow- 
creatures  ,  or  who,  without  inquiring  into  his  right, 
lawlessly  exerts  that  power.  The  most  excusable  of 
all  those  human  monsters  are  the  Turks,  whose  relig- 
ion teaches  them  inevitable  fatalism.  Apropos  of  the 
Turks ;  my  Loyola,  I  pietend,  is  superioi  to  your 
Sultan  Perhaps  you  think  this  impossible,  and  won- 
der who  this  Loyola  is.  Know  then,  that  I  have  had 
a  Barbet  brought  me  from  France,  so  exactly  like 
Sultan,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  him  several 
times ;  only  his  snout  is  shorter,  and  his  ears  longer 
than  Sultan's.  He  has  also  the  acquired  knowledge 
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of  Sultan ,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  studied 
under  the  same  master  at  Pans  His  habit,  and  his 
white  band,  show  him  to  be  an  ecclesiastic;  and  his 
begging,  which  he  does  very  eainestly,  piovos  him  Lo 
be  of  a  Mendicant  oider;  which,  added  to  Ins  /hitter y 
and  insinuation,  make  him  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit, 
and  have  acquired  him  the  name  of  Loyola  T  must 

not  omit  too,  that,  when  he  b w ,  ho  smells 

exactly  like  Sultan. 

I  do  not  yet  heai  one  jot  the  better  for  all  my  bath- 
ings and  pumpingg,  though  I  have  been  here  already 
full  half  my  time;  I  consequently  go  very  little  into 
company,  being  very  little  fit  for  any  I  hope  you 
keep  company  enough  for  us  both ;  you  will  get  more 
by  that  than  I  shall  by  all  my  reading.  I  read  singly 
to  amuse  myself,  and  fill  up  my  time,  of  which  I  have 
too  much ,  but  you  have  two  much  better  reasons  for 
going  into  company,  Pleasure  and  Profit.  May  you 
find  a  great  deal  of  both,  m  a  great  deal  of  company  I 
Adieu 


TUT  -r,  London,  Novemboi  20.  3758 

MY  DEAK  FRIEND, 

Two  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so  that  I 
have  no  lettei  from  you  to  acknowledge,  but  thai,  you 
know  by  long  experience,  does  not  hindei  my  wilting 
to  you  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  pleasure; 
but  I  mean,  and  endeavour,  that  you  should  loccivo 
mine  with  some  profit;  preferimg  always  your  advan- 
tage to  my  own  pleasure 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled  and  naturalized  at 
Manheim  stay  there  for  some  time,  and  do  not  leave 
a  ceitain  for  an  uncertain  good  but  if  you  think  you 
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sliall  be  as  well,  or  bettei  established  at  Munich,  go 
tlieie  as  soon  as  you  please ;  and  if  disappointed,  you 
can  always  return  to  Manheim.  I  mentioned,  in  a 
former  letter,  your  passing  the  Carnival  at  Berlin, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  both  useful  and  pleasing  to 
you ,  however,  do  as  you  will ,  but  let  me  know  what 
you  rcbolve  That  King  and  that  countiy  have,  and 
will  have,  so  great  a  shaie  in  the  affaiis  of  Euiope, 
that  they  are  well  worth  being  thoroughly  known 

Whether,  where  you  aie  now,  or  evei  may  be  here- 
after, you  speak  Fiench,  German,  or  English  most,  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  you  a  paiticulai  attention  to 
the  piopnety  and  elegancy  of  your  style  employ 
the  best  words  you  can  find  in  the  language,  avoid 
cacophony,  and  make  your  penods  as  haimonious  as 
you  can.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  you,  what  you 
must  often  have  felt,  how  much  the  elegancy  of  dic- 
tion adoins  the  best  thoughts,  and  palliates  the  worst 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  almost  everything 
and  indeed,  in  every  assembly,  whether  public  01 
private  "Words,  which  are  the  dress  of  thoughts, 
deserve,  surely,  more  caie  than  clothes,  which  are 
only  the  dress  of  the  person,  and  which,  howevei, 
ought  to  have  their  share  of  attention.  If  you  attend 
to  your  style,  in  any  one  language,  it  will  give  you  an 
habit  of  attending  to  it  in  every  other ;  and  if  once 
you  speak  either  French  or  German  very  elegantly, 
you  will  afterwards  speak  much  the  better  English 
for  it.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again,  for  at  least  the  thou- 
sandth time ,  exert  your  whole  attention  now  in  ac- 
quiring the  ornamental  parts  of  character.  People 
know  very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense, 
•when  they  talk  of  plainness  and  solidity  unadorned ; 
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they  will  do  in  nothing-  mankind  has  been  long  out 
of  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  golden  age  of  native 
simplicity  will  never  return  Whether  for  the  bettor 
or  the  woise,  no  matter ,  but  we  aie  refined  ;  and  plain 
manneis,  plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  would  as  little 
do  in  life,  as  acorns,  herbage,  and  the  water  of  the 
neighbouring  spring,  would  do  at  table.  Some  people 
are  just  come,  who  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  my 
sermon  ;  so  good  night. 


London,  November  20,  1753. 

MY  DEAK  FEIEND, 

FINE  doings  at  Manheim  I     If  one  may  give  credit 
to  the  weekly  histories  of  Monsieur  Roderigue,  the 
finest  wntei  among  the  moderns;  not  only  des  chasscs 
Inllantes  et  nombreuses,  des  operas  oil  les  acteurs  so 
surpassent  Zes jours  de  /Saints  de  LL  AA,EE*'     S£rc- 
mssimes,  celebres  en  grand  gala;  but,  to  crown   the 
whole,  Monsieur  Zuchmantel  is  happily  arrived,  and 
Monsieui  Wartensleben  hourly  expected.     I  hope  that 
you  aie  pars  magna  of  all  these  delights;  though,  as 
Noll  Bluff  says,  m  the  Old  Batchelor,  "  that  rascally 
"  Gazatteer  takes  no  more  notice  of  you,  than  if  you 
"  were  not  in  the  land  of  the  living."     I  should  thiuk 
that  he  might  at  least  have  taken  notice,  that  in  those 
rejoicings  you  appeared  with  a  rejoicing,  and  not  a 
gloomy  countenance;  and  you  distinguished  yourself, 
m  that  numeious  and  shining  company,  by  your  air, 
dress,  address  and  attentions.     If  this  was  the  case, 
™  1  will  both  hope  and  suppose  that  it  was,  I  will,  if 

*  Leurs  Altesses  Electorates 
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you  require  it,  have  him  written  to,  to  do  you  justice 
in  Ins  next  supplement  Senously,  I  am  very  glad, 
that  you  aie  whirled  in  that  tourbillon  of  pleasures; 
they  smooth,  polish,  and  rub  off  rough  corners,  per- 
haps too,  you  have  some  paiticular  collision,  which  is 
still  more  effectual 

Schannat's  History  of  the  Palatinate  was,  I  find, 
written  onginally  in  German,  in  which  language,  I 
suppose,  it  is  that  you  have  read  it ,  but,  as  I  must 
humbly  content  myself  with  the  Fiench  translation, 
Vaillant  has  sent  for  it  foi  me,  from  Holland,  so  that 
I  have  not  yet  read  it.  While  you  aie  in  the  Palat- 
inate, you  do  very  well  to  read  everything  relative  to 
it;  you  will  do  still  better  if  you  make  that  leading 
the  foundation  of  your  inquiries  into  the  more  minute 
circumstances  and  anecdotes  of  that  country,  when- 
ever you  are  in  company  with  informed  and  knowing 
people. 

The  Ministers  heie,  intimidated  by  the  absuid  and 
gioundless  clamours  of  the  mob,  have,  very  weakly, 
in  my  mind,  repealed,  this  session,  the  bill  which  they 
had  passed  the  last,  for  rendenng  Jews  capable  of 
being  naturalized,  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  clamoureis  triumph,  and  will,  doubtless,  make 
farther  demands ;  which,  if  not  gi  anted,  this  piece  of 
complaisance  will  soon  be  forgotten  Nothing  is  tiuer 
in  politics,  than  this  reflection  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  Que  le  peuple  cramt  toujours  quand  on  ne  le 
craintpas;  and,  consequently,  they  grow  unieason- 
able  and  insolent,  when  they  find  that  they  are  feared. 
Wise  and  honest  governors  will  never,  if  they  can 
help  it,  give  the  people  just  cause  to  complain;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  firmly  withstand 
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groundless  clanioui  Besides  that,  this  noise  against 
the  Jew  bill  pioceeds  fiom  that  naiiow  mob-spinL  of 
intoleratwn  in  religions,  and  inliospitahty  in  civil 
matters;  both  which  all  wise  governments  should 
oppose 

The  confusion   in  Fiance  increases  daily,  as,   no 
doubt,  you  are  informed  wheie  you  are.     Thcic  is  an 
answei  of  the  Cleigy's  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Paihainent,  lately  published ,  which  was  seat  mo  by 
the  last  post  fiom  France,  and   which  I  would  have 
sent  you,  enclosed  in  this,  weie  ]t  not  too  bulky    Veiy 
piobably  you  may  see  it  at  Manheim,  fiom  the  French 
Mmistei ,  it  is  veiy  well  woith   your  leading,  being 
most  aitfully  and  plausibly  wiitten,  though  iounded 
upon  false  principles,  the  jus  divinum  of  the  Clergy, 
and,  consequently,  then  supiemacy  in  all  mattois  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  are  asserted ;    both  which  I  abso- 
lutely deny     Were  those   two    points    allowed    the 
Cleigy  of  any  countiy  whatsoever,  they  must  noccs- 
sanly  govern    that  country  absolutely;    eyeiy  (lung 
being,  directly  or  indirectly,  relative  to  faith  or  doc- 
trine ,  and  whoevei  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
saving   and  damning    souls    to  all  eternity,    (which 
power  the  Clergy  pietend  to)  will  be  much  more  con- 
sidered, and  bettei  obeyed,  than  any  civil  powei,  that 
forms  no  pretensions  beyond  this   world.     Whcieaa, 
in  truth,  the  Cleigy  m  every  countiy  are,  like  all 
other  subjects,  dependent  upon  the  supreme  legislative 
powei ,  and  aie  appointed  by  that  power,  under  what- 
ever restrictions  and  limitations  it  pleases,  to  keep  up 
decency  and  decorum  m  the  Church,  just  as  constables 
are  to  keep  peace  m  the  parish.     This  Fra  Paolo  lias 
cleaily  proved,  even  upon  their  own  pnnciples  of  the 
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Old  and  New  Testament,  in  his  book  de  Beneficiis, 
\vhich  I  recommend  to  you  to  read  with  attention ,  it 
is  shoit  Adieu ! 


London,  December  25,  1753 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

YESTERDAY  again  I  received  two  letters  at  once 
fiom  you,  the  one  of  the  7th,  the  other  of  the  15th, 
from  Manheim. 

You  never  had  m  your  life  so  good  a  reason  for  not 
•writing,  either  to  me  or  to  anybody  else,  as  your  sore 
finger  lately  furnished  you.  I  believe  it  was  painful, 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  cured  ,  but  a  sore  fingei,  however 
painful,  is  a  much  lesser  evil  than  laziness  of  either 
body  or  mind,  and  attended  by  fewer  ill  consequences 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  distinguished 
at  the  Court  of  Manheim  fiorn  the  rest  of  your  coun- 
trymen and  fellow-travellers  it  is  a  sign  that  you 
had  better  manners  and  address  than  they ;  for  take 
it  for  granted,  the  best-bred  people  will  always  be  the 
best  received  wherever  they  go.  Good  mamieis  are 
the  settled  medium  of  social,  as  specie  is  of  commercial 
life ;  returns  are  equally  expected  for  both ,  and  peo- 
ple will  no  more  advance  theii  civility  to  a  Bear  than 
their  money  to  a  Bankrupt  I  really  both  hope  and 
believe  that  the  German  Courts  will  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good ;  their  ceremony  and  restraint  being  the 
proper  correctives  and  antidotes  for  your  negligence 
and  inattention.  I  believe  they  would  not  greatly 
relish  your  weltering  m  your  own  laziness,  and  an 
easy  chair,  nor  take  it  very  kindly  if,  when  they  spoke 
to  you,  or  you  to  them,  you  looked  another  way,  as 
much  as  to  say,  kiss  my  b .  As  they  give  so  they 

VOL  II.  24 
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require  attention ;  and,  by  the  way,  take  this  maxim 
for  an  undoubted  tiuth  :  That  no  young  man  can  pos- 
sibly improve  in  any  company  for  which  he  has  not 
respect  enough  to  be  under  some  degiee  of  restraint. 

I  dare  not  trust  to  Meyssomer's  report  of  Ins  Rhen- 
ish, his  Burgundy  not   having  answered,  either  his 
account  or  my  expectations      I  doubt,  as  a  wine-mer- 
chant, he  is  the  perfidus  caupo,  whatever  lie  may  be 
as  a  banker.     I  shall  theiefoie  venture  upon  none  of 
his  wine ;  but  delay  making  my  provision  of  old  hock 
till  I  go  abroad  myself  next  spring;  as  I  told  you  in 
the  utmost  seciecy  m  my  last,*  that  I  intend  to  do  ; 
and  then,  probably,  I  may  taste  some  that  I  like,  and 
go  upon  sure  ground      There  is  commonly  very  good 
both  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege ;  where  I  formerly 
got  some  excellent,  which  I  carried  with  me  to  Spa, 
where  I  drank  no  other  wine 

As  my  letters  to  you  frequently  miscairy,  I  will  le- 
peat  in  this  that  part  of  my  last  which  related  to  your 
future  motions.    Whenever  you  shall  be  tired  of  Ber- 
lin, go  to  Dresden,  where  Sir  Charles  Williams  will 
be,  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.     He  dined 
with  me  to-day,  and  sets  out  for  Dresden  in  about  six 
weeks     He  spoke  of  you  with  gieat  kindness,  and 
impatience  to  see  you  again.     He  will  trust  and  em- 
ploy you  m  business  (and  he  is  now  in  the  whole 
secret  of  importance)  till  we  fix  our  place  to  meet  m  • 
which  probably  will  be  Spa     Wherever  you  are  in- 
form yourself  minutely  of,  and  attend  particularly  to, 
the  affairs  of  France  ;  they  grow  serious,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day.    The 
King  is  despised,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;    but  he 

*  That  letter  is  missing 
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has  bi ought  it  about  to  be  hated  at  the  same  time, 
winch  seldom  happens  to  the  same  man  His  Minis- 
ters are  known  to  be  as  disunited  as  incapable-  he 
hesitates  between  the  Church  and  the  Pai Laments, 
like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  that  starved  between  two 
hampers  of  hay ,  too  much  in  love  with  his  mistiess 
to  part  with  her,  and  too  much  afiaid  for  his  soul,  to 
enjoy  her  jealous  of  the  Parliaments,  who  would 
support  his  authoiity  ;  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the 
Chin  ch  that  would  destroy  it.  The  people  are  poor, 
consequently  discontented :  those  who  have  religion 
are  divided  in  their  notions  of  it ,  which  is  saying 
that  they  hate  one  another.  The  Cleigy  never  do 
forgive,  much  less  will  they  forgive  the  Parliament: 
the  Parliament  never  will  forgive  them  The  Army 
must,  without  doubt,  take,  in  their  own  minds  at  least, 
diffeient  parts  in  all  these  disputes,  which,  upon  oc- 
casion, would  break  out  Armies,  though  always  the 
supporteis  and  tools  of  absolute  power  for  the  time 
being,  are  always  the  destroyers  of  it  too,  by  fie- 
queiitly  changing  the  hands  in  which  they  think 
proper  to  lodge  it  This  was  the  case  of  the  Piseto- 
rian  bands,  who  deposed  and  murdered  the  monsters 
they  had  raised  to  oppress  mankind  The  Janissaries 
in  Turkey,  and  the  regiments  of  Guards  in  Russia, 
do  the  same  now.  The  Fiench  nation  reasons  freely, 
which  they  never  did  befoie,  upon  matters  of  religion 
and  government,  and  begin  to  be  spregiudicati ;  the 
officei  s  do  so  too  ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I 
Lave  evei  met  with  in  history,  pievioua  to  great 
changes  and  revolutions  in  Government,  now  exist, 
and  daily  mciease  in  France.  I  am  glad  of  it;  the 
rest  of  Euiope  will  be  the  quieter,  and  have  time  to 
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recover     England,  I  am  sure,  wants  rest ;  for  it  wants 
men  and  money :  the  Republic  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces wants  both  still  moie .  the  other  Powers  cannot 
well  dance,  when  neither  France  nor  the  Maritime 
Powers  can,  as  they  used  to  do,  pay  the  piper      The 
fiist  squabble  m  Europe  that  I  foresee  will  be  about 
the  Ciown  of  Poland,  should  the  present  King  die  ; 
and  theiefoie  I  wish  his  Majesty  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  Christmas.     So  much  for  foreign  politics  :  but, 
d,  propos  of  them,  pray  take  care,  while  you  are   in 
those  parts  of  Germany,  to  inform  yourself  correctly 
of  all  the  details,  discussions,  and  agi  cements  which 
the  several  wars,  confiscations,  bans,  and  treaties,  oc- 
casioned between  the  Bavanan  and  Palatine  Elector- 
ates :  they  are  interesting  and  curious. 

I  shall  not,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching 
New  Year,  repeat  to  you  the  wishes  which  I  continue 
to  form  for  you;  you  know  them  all  already;  and 
you  know  that  it  is  absolutely  in  your  own  power  to 
satisfy  most  of  them.  Among  many  other  wishes, 
tins  is  my  most  earnest  one :  That  you  would  open 
the  New  Year  with  a  most  solemn  and  devout  sacri- 
fice to  the  Graces ;  who  never  reject  those  that  sup- 
plicate them  with  fervour :  without  them,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  your  friend,  Dame  Fortune,  will  stand  you 
in  little  stead .  may  they  all  be  your  friends  I  Adieu  I 


MY  DEAK  FRIEND,  ^^  ^"^  W»  17M 

I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
26th  past,  from  Munich.     Smce  you  are  got  so  well 
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out  of  the  distress  and  dangers  of  your  journey  from 
Mankeim,  I  am  glad  that  you  were  in  them, 

Condisce  i  diletti 
Memona  di  pene, 
Ne  s&  che  aia  berie 
Chi  mal  non  soffii 

They  were  hut  little  samples  of  the  much  greater 
distress  and  dangers  which  you  must  expect  to  meet 
with  in  your  great,  and  I  hope  long  journey  through 
life.  In  some  part  of  it  flowers  are  scattered  with 
profusion,  the  road  is  smooth,  and  the  piospect  pleas- 
ant ;  but  in  others  (and  I  fear  the  gi  eater  number) 
the  load  is  lugged,  beset  with  thorns  and  briais,  and 
cut  by  torrents  Gather  the  flowers  in  your  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  guard  against  the  briars  that  are 
either  mixed  with  them,  or  that  most  ceitainly  suc- 
ceed them 

I  thank  you  for  your  wild  boar,  who,  now  he  is 
dead,  I  assure  him  se  laissera  bien  manger  malgre 
qu\l  en  ait;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
liave  had  that  personal  valour  which  so  successfully 
distinguished  you  in  single  combat  with  him,  which 
made  him  bite  the  dust  like  Homer's  heroes,  and,  to 
conclude  my  period  sublimely,  put  him  into  that 
piclcle  from  which  I  propose  eating  him.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  applaud  your  valour,  I  must  do 
justice  to  your  modesty,  which  candidly  admits  that 
you  were  not  overmatched,  and  that  your  adversary 
was  of  about  your  own  age  and  size.  A  Marcassin, 
being  under  a  year  old,  would  have  been  below  your 
indignation.  BSte  de  compagnie,  being  under  two 
years  old,  was  still,  in  my  opinion,  below  your  glory , 
but  I  guess  that  your  enemy  was  un  Ragot,  that  is, 
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from  two  to  thiee  years  old;  an  age  and  size  winch, 
between  man  and  boar,  answer  pretty  well  to  yours. 

If  accidents  of  bad  roads  or  waters  do  not  retain 
you  at  Munich,  I  do  not  fancy  that  pleasures-  will ; 
and  I  rather  believe  you  will  seek  for,  and  .find  them 
at  the  Carnival  at  Berlin;   in  winch  supposition    1 
eventually  diiect  this  letter  to  your  banker   there. 
"While  you  are  at  Berlin  (I  earnestly  iccommend   it 
to  you  again  and  again)  pray  care  to  see,  hear,  know, 
and  mind,  every  thing  there.     The  ablest  Prince  in 
Europe  is  suiely  an  object  that  deseives   attention; 
and  the  least  thing  that  he  does,  like  the  smallest 
sketches  of  the  gieatest  painters,  has  its  value,  and  a, 
consideiable  one  too. 

Read  with  caie  the    Code  Fred&nct  and   inform 
yourself  of  the  good  effects  of  it  in  those  parts  of  his 
dominions  where  it  has  taken  place,  and  wlieic  it  has 
banished  the  foimer  chicanes,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of 
the  old  law.     Do  not  think  any  detail  too  minute  or 
trifling  foi  your  inquiry  and    observation.     I   wish 
that  you  could  find  one  hour's   leisure  every    day, 
to  read  some  good  Italian  author,  and  to  converse  m 
that  language  with  our  worthy  fiiend  Signor  Angdo 
Con   it  would  both  refresh  and  improve  your  Italian, 
wmch,  of  the  many  languages  you  know,  I  take  to 
be  that  in  which  you  are  the  least  perfect;    but  of 
which  too  you  already  know  enough  to  make  yom- 
self  master  of,  with  very  little  trouble,  whenever  you 

k/J-CciotJ, 

Live,  dwell,  and  grow  at  the  several  Courts  there ; 
use  them  so  much  to  your  face,  that  they  may  no 
ook  upoa  you  ,,  a  stranger_     observe,  an/take 
tt«r  tone,  even  to  their  affectation  and  fcUiea-  for 
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such  there  are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  at  all  Courts. 
Stay,  in  all  events,  at  Beilm,  till  I  inform  you  of  Sir 
Chailes  Williams's  arnval  at  Dresden  ;  wheie,  I  sup- 
pose, you  would  not  care  to  be  before  him,  and  where 
you  may  go  as  soon  aftei  him  as  ever  you  please. 
Your  time  there  will  neither  be  unprofitably  1101  dis- 
agreeably spent,  he  will  introduce  you  into  all  the 
best  company,  though  he  can  introduce  you  to  none 
so  good  as  his  own.  He  has  of  late  applied  himself 
very  seriously  to  foreign  affans,  especially  those  of 
Saxony  and  Poland  he  knows  them  peifectly  well, 
and  will  tell  you  what  he  knows  He  always  ex- 
pi  esses,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  veiy  sin- 
cerely, great  kindness  and  affection  foi  you 

The  works  of  the  late  Lord  Bohngbroke  are  just 
published,  and  have  plunged  me  into  philosophical 
studies ;  which  hitherto  I  have  not  been  much  used 
to,  or  delighted  with,  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
those  researches ;  but  I  have  read  his  Philosophical 
Essay  upon  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  which, 
by  the  way,  makes  two  large  quartos  and  a  half.  He 
there  shows  very  clearly,  and  with  most  splendid  elo- 
quence, what  the  human  mind  can  and  cannot  do; 
that  our  understandings  aie  wisely  calculated  for  our 
place  in  this  planet,  and  for  the  link  which  we  form 
in  the  universal  chain  of  things ;  but  that  they  are  by 
no  means  capable  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which 
our  curiosity  makes  us  search  after,  and  which  our 
vanity  makes  us  often  believe  we  arrive  at.  I  shall 
not  recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  that  work.  But, 
when  you  return  hither,  I  shall  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  diligent  perusal  all  his  tracts  that  are 
relative  to  our  history  and  constitution ;  upon  which 
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he  throws  lights  and  scatters  graces  which  110  other 
writer  has  ever  done. 

Reading,  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the 
time  even  of  my  gieatest  dissipation,  is  now  hecomc 
my  only  lefuge;  and,  I  fear,  I  indulge  it  too  much,  at 
the  expense  of  my  eyes.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must 
do  something ,  I  cannot  bear  absolute  idleness .  my 
ears  grow  every  day  more  useless  to  me,  my  eyes,  con- 
sequently, more  necessary.  I  will  not  hoard  them 
like  a  miser,  hut  will  lather  risk  the  loss  than  not 
enjoy  the  u&e  of  them. 

Pray  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  not  only  of 
your  reception  at  Munich,  but  also  at  Berlin  ;  at  the 
latter,  I  believe,  it  will  be  a  good  one ;  for  his  Prussian 
Majesty  knows  that  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  and 
respecter  of  his  great  and  various  talents  Adieu. 


,  _  London,  February  1,  1754 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  yours  of  the  12th  from 
Munich,  in  consequence  of  which  I  direct  this  to  you 
theie,  though  I  dnectedmy  thieelast  to  Beilm,  where, 
I  suppose,  you  will  find  them  at  your  arrival  Since 
you  are  not  only  domesticated,  but  nicM  at  Munich, 
you  are  much  in  the  right  to  stay  theie.  It  is  not  by 
seeing  places  that  one  knows  them,  but  by  familiar 
and  daily  conversations  with  the  people  of  fashion. 
I  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  prodigy  of 
beauty  whom  you  are  to  drive  dans  la  course  de 
Traineauv;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  break  her  bones  than  she  is,  though  ever  so 
cruel,  to  break  your  heart  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  but 
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that,  accoiding  to  all  the  mles  of  gallantry,  you  aie 
obliged  to  oveituiu  liei  on  pm pose    in  the  first  place, 

for  the  chance  of  seeing  hei  ;  in  the  next,  for 

the  sake  of  the  contrition  and  concern  which  it  would 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  showing ;  and  lastly,  upon 
account  of  all  the  yentillesses  et  epigmmmes,  which  it 
would  naturally  suggest     Voituie  has  made  seveial 
stanzas  upon  an  accident  of  that  kind,  which  hap- 
pened to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance     Theie  is  a  gieat 
deal  of  wit  in  them,  rathei  too  much ,  foi,  accoidmg 
to  the  taste  of  those  times,  they  are  full  of  what  the 
Italians   call   concetti  spintosissimi ;   the  Spaniards, 
agudeze  ;  and  we,  affectation  and  quaintness      I  hope 
you  have  endeavouied  to  suit  your  Trameau  to  the 
charactei  of  the  fair  one  whom  it  is  to  contain     If 
she  is  of  an  irascible,  impetuous  disposition  (as  fine 
women  can  sometimes  be)  you  will,  doubtless,  place 
her  in  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dragon,  01  some 
tremendous  beast  of  prey  and  fury ;  if  she  is  a  sub- 
lime and  stately  beauty,  which  I  think  more  piobable 
(for  unquestionably  she  is  Koch  gebohrne)  you  will,  I 
suppose,  provide  a  magnificent  swan  or  proud  peacock 
for  her  reception;  but  if  she  is  all  tenderness  and 
softness,  you  have,  to  be  suie,  taken  care  amoious 
doves  and  wanton  sparrows  should  seem  to  flutter 
round  her.     Proper  m  ottos,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
you  have  eventually  prepared ,  but  if  not,  you  may 
find  a  gieat  many  ready-made  ones,  in  Les  entretiens 
d'Ariste  et  d'Eugtrie,  sur  les  devises,  written  by  Pere 
Bouhoms,  and  worth  your  reading  at  any  time     I 
will  not  say  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  like  the  Father 
in  Ovid, 

Parce  puer  stimulis  et  fortms  utere  Ions 
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On  the  contiary,  drive  on  briskly  ;  it  is  not  the  clianot 
of  the  sun  that  you  drive,  but  you  cany  the  &uii  in 
your  chaiiot;  consequently,  the  faster  it  goes,  the  less 
it  will  be  likely  either  to  scorch  or  consume  This  is 
Spanish  enough,  I  am  sure 

If  this  finds  you  still  at  Munich,  pray  make  many 
compliments  fiom  me  to  Mr  Buinsh,  to  whom  I  am 
veiy  much  obliged  for  all  his  kindness  to  you  it  is 
true,  that  while  I  had  power  I  endeavoured  to  serve 
him ,  but  it  is  as  true  too,  that  I  served  many  others 
moie,  who  have  neither  returned  nor  remembered 
those  services 

I  have  been  very  ill  this  last  fortnight  of  your  old 
Carmohan  complaint,  the  arthmtis  vaga;  luckily,  it 
did  not  fall  upon  my  biea&t,  but  seized  on  my  right 
arm ,  there  it  fixed  its  seat  of  empire ,  but,  as  in  all 
tyrannical  governments,  the  remotest  parts  felt  their 
share  of  its  severity  Last  post  I  was  not  able  to  hold 
a  pen  long  enough  to  write  to  you,  and  therefore  cle- 
sned  Mr  Grevenkop  to  do  it  foi  me;  but  that  letter 
was  diiected  to  Berlin.  My  pain  is  now  much  abated, 
though  I  have  still  some  fine  remains  of  it  in  my 
shoulder,  where,  I  fear,  it  will  teaze  me  a  great  while. 
I  must  be  caieful  to  take  Horace's  advice,  and  con- 
sider well,  Quid  valeant  humem,  quid  ferre  recusant. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  her  compli- 
ments, and  assure  you,  that  the  music  will  be  much 
moie  welcome  to  her  with  you,  than  without  you 

In  some  of  my  last  letters,  which  were  directed  to, 
and  will,  I  suppose,  wait  for  you  at  Berlin,  I  compli- 
mented you,  and  with  justice,  upon  your  great  im- 
piovement  of  late  in  the  epistolary  way,  both  with 
regard  to  the  style  and  the  turn  of  your  letters ;  your 
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four  or  five  last  to  me  have  been  veiy  good  ones,  and 
one  that  you  wiote  to  Mr  Harte,  upon  the  New  Year, 
was  so  pretty  a  one,  and  he  was  so  much  and  so  justly 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent  it  me  fiom  Windsor,  the 
instant  he  had  read  it.  This  talent  (and  a  most  neces- 
sary one  it  is  m  the  course  of  life)  is  to  be  acquued 
by  lesolviug,  and  taking  pains,  to  acquire  it;  and, 
indeed,  so  is  every  talent  except  poetry,  which  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  gift.  Think  therefore,  night  and  day,  of 
the  turn,  the  puiity,  the  correctness,  the  perspicuity, 
and  the  elegancy  of  whatever  you  speak  or  wiite: 
take  my  word  for  it  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain, 
but  gieatly  rewaided  by  the  harvest  of  praise  and 
success  which  it  will  biing  you.  Delicacy  of  turn, 
and  elegancy  of  style,  are  ornaments  as  necessaiy  to 
common  sense,  as  attentions,  address,  and  fashionable 
manners,  are  to  common  civility ;  both  may  subsist 
without  them,  but  then,  without  being  of  the  least  use 
to  the  owner  The  figure  of  a  man  is  exactly  the 
same,  in  dirty  rags,  or  in  the  finest  and  best-chosen 
clothes  ;  but  in  which  of  the  two  he  is  the  most  likely 
to  please,  and  to  be  received  in  good  company,  I  leave 
to  you  to  determine. 

Both  my  arm  and  my  paper  hint  to  me,  to  bid  you 
good  night. 


London,  February  12, 1754 

MY  DEAR  FEIEND, 

I  TAKE  my  aim,  and  let  off  this  letter  at  you,  at 
Berlin ,  I  should  be  sorry  it  missed  you,  because  I  be- 
lieve you  will  lead  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  write 
it.  It  is  to  inform  you,  that,  after  some  difficulties  and 
dangers,  your  seat  in  the  new  Parliament  is  at  last 
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absolutely  secured,  and  that  without  opposition,  or  the 
least  necessity  of  your  personal  tiouble  01  appeal  ance. 
This  success,  I  must  farther  mfoim  you,  is,  in  a  gieat 
degiee,  owing  to  Mr  Eliot's  friendship  to  us  both ;  for 
he  bungs  you  in  with  himself,  at  his  surest  boiough  * 
As  it  was  impossible  to  act  with  more  zeal  and  friend- 
ship, than  Mr  Eliot  has  acted  in  this  whole  affair,  I 
desire  that  you  will,  by  the  veiy  next  post,  write  him. 
a  letter  of  thanks ;  warm  and  young  thanks,  not  old 
and  cold  ones  You  may  enclose  it  m  yours  to  me, 
and  I  will  send  it  to  him,  for  he  is  now  in  Cornwall. 

Thus,  sure  of  being  a  Senator,  I  dare  say  you  do 
not  piopose  to  be  one  of  the  pedam  senatores  et  pedi- 
bus  ire  in  sententiam ;  for,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  theatre  where  you  must  make  your  fortune  and 
figuie  in  the  woild,  you  must  resolve  to  be  an  actor, 
and  not  a  persona  muta,  which  is  just  equivalent  to  a 
candle-snuffer  upon  other  theatres.  Whoevei  does 
not  shine  there  is  obscure,  insignificant,  and  contempt- 
ible ,  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  easy  it  is,  for  a 
man  of  half  your  sense  and  knowledge,  to  shine  there 
if  he  pleases  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker,  and  an 
applauded  one  too,  is  short  and  easy  Take  of  com- 
mon sense  quantum  mfficit,  add  a  little  application  to 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House,  throw  obvious 
thoughts  in  a  new  light,  and  make  up  the  whole  with 
a  laige  quantity  of  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy 
of  style  Take  it  for  granted,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  do  neither  analyse  nor  seaich  to  the 
bottom ;  they  are  incapable  of  penetrating  deeper  than 

*  This  arrangement  was  in  its  details  slightly  altered  At  the 
General  Election  in  the  spring  of  1754,  Mr  Eliot  was  returned  for 
bt  Lrermam  s,  and  Mr  Stanhope  for  Liskeard 
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tlie  surface     All  have  &enses  to  be  gratified,  very  few 
have  reason  to  be  applied  to     Graceful  utterance  and 
action  please  their  eyes,  elegant  diction  tickles  their 
eais,  but  strong  reason  would  be  tin  own  away  upon 
them.     I  am  not  only  peisuaded  by  theoiy,  but  con- 
vinced by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a  certain 
degree  of  common  sense)  what  is  called  a  good  speaker, 
is  as  much  a  mechanic  as  a  good  shoemaker ,  and  that 
the  two  trades  aie  equally  to  be  learned  by  the  same 
degiee  of  application.     Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let 
this  trade  be  the  principal  object  of  your  thoughts; 
never  lose  sight  of  it.     Attend  minutely  to  your  style, 
whatever  language  you  speak  or  write  in ;  seek  for  the 
best  words,  and  think  of  the  best  tuins     Whenever 
you  doubt  of  the  piopnety  or  elegancy  of  any  woid, 
search  the  dictionaiy,  or  some  good  author  for  it,  or 
inquire  of  somebody,  who  is  master  of  that  language ; 
and  in  a  little  time,  propriety  and  elegancy  of  diction 
will  become  so  habitual  to  you,  that  they  will  cost  you 
no  more  trouble.     As  I  have  laid  this  down  to  be  me- 
chanical, and  attainable  by  whoever  will  take  the 
necessary  pains,  there  will  be  no  gieat  vanity  in  my 
saying,  that  I  saw  the  impoitance  of  the  object  so 
early,  and  attended  to  it  so  young,  that  it  would  now 
cost  me  more  trouble  to  speak  or  write  ungrammati- 
cally, vulgarly,  and  inelegantly,  than  ever  it  did  to 
avoid  doing  so.     The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  without 
the  least  trouble,  talked  all  day  long  full  as  elegantly 
as   he  wrote:  Why?     Not  by  a  peculiar  gift  from 
heaven;  but,  as  he  has  often  told  me  himself,  by  an 
early  and  constant  attention  to  his  style.     The  piesent 
Solicitor-General,  Muriay,  has  less  law  than  many 
lawyers,  but  has  more  practice  than  any ,  merely  upon 
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account  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never- 
failing  stream      I  lemember,  so  long  ago  as  when  I 
was  at  Cam  budge,  whenever  I  lead  pieces  of  eloquence 
(and  indeed  they  were  my  chief  study)  whether  an- 
cient 01  modem,  I  used  to  write  down  the  shining 
passages,  and  then  tianslate  them,   as   well    and    as 
elegantly  as  ever  I  could;  if  Latin  or  Fiench,  into 
English ;  if  English,  into  French     This,  which  I  prac- 
tised for  some  years,  not  only  improved  and  foimed 
my  style,  but  impimted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors      The  tiouble  was 
little,  but  the  advantage  I  have  experienced  was  great. 
While  you  are  abioad,  you  can  neither  have  time  nor 
oppoitumty  to  read  pieces  of  English,  or  Parliament- 
ary eloquence,  as  I  hope  you  will  carefully  do  when 
you  return,  but,  in  the  meantime,  whenever  pieces  of 
French  eloquence   come   in  youi   way,  such   as   the 
speeches  of  persons  received  into  the  Academy,  orai- 
sons  funebres,  representations  of  the  several  Parlia- 
ments to  the  King,  <&c.  read  them  m  that  view,  in  that 
spirit,  observe  the  harmony,  the  turn  and  elegancy  of 
the  style ,  examine  in  what  you  think  it  might  have 
been  better;  and  consider  in  what,  had  you  written  it 
yourself,  you  might  have  done  worse.     Compare  the 
diffeient  manners  of  expressing  the  same  thoughts,  in 
different  authois;  and  observe  how  differently   the 
same  things  appear  in   different   dresses.      Vulgar, 
coarse,  and  ill-chosen  words,  will  deform  and  degrade 
the  best  thoughts,  as  much  as  rags  and  dirt  will  the 
best  figure     In  short,  you  now  know  your   object- 
pursue  it  steadily  and  have  no  digressions  that  are 
not  relative  to,  and  connected  with,  the  main  action. 
Your  success  in  Parliament  will  effectually  remove  all 
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other  objections  ;  either  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  desti- 
nation will  no  longer  be  refused  you,  if  you  make  your 
way  to  it  tluougli  Westminster 

I  think  I  may  now  say,  that  I  am  quite  lecovered 
of  my  late  illness,  strength  and  spnits  excepted,  which 
are  not  yet  lestored.  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa  will, 
I  believe,  answer  all  my  purposes 

I  long  to  lieai  an  account  of  your  leception  at 
Berlin,  which  I  fancy  will  be  a  most  gracious  one. 

Adieu 

London,  February  ]5, 1764 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  CAN  now  with  gi  eat  ti  uth  apply  your  own  motto 
to  you,  Nullum  nwnen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia.  You 
are  sure  of  being,  as  early  as  your  age  will  permit,  a 
Member  of  that  House  which  is  the  only  load  to 
figuie  and  fortune  in  this  country.  Those  indeed 
who  aie  bred  up  to,  and  distinguish  themselves  in, 
particular  professions,  as  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
law,  may  by  their  own  merit  raise  themselves  to  a 
certain  degiee;  but  you  may  observe  too,  that  they 
never  get  to  the  top,  without  the  assistance  of  Pailia- 
mentaiy  talents  and  influence.  The  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing yourself  in  Parliament  are,  as  I  told 
you  in  my  last,  much  moie  easily  attained  than  I 
believe  you  imagine  Close  attendance  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  will  soon  give  you  the  Parlia- 
mentary routine;  and  stiict  attention  to  your  style 
will  soon  make  you,  not  only  a  speaker,  but  a  good 
one.  The  vulgai  look  upon  a  man  who  is  reckoned  a 
fine  speaker,  as  a  phenomenon,  a  supernatural  being, 
and  endowed  with  some  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven ;  they 
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staie  at  him,  if  he  walks  in  the  Park,  and  cry,  that  is 
he  You  will,  I  am  sure,  view  him  in  a  juster  light, 
and  nulld  formidine  You  will  consider  him.  only  as 
a  man  of  good  sense,  who  adorns  common  thoughts 
with  the  graces  of  elocution,  and  the  elegancy  of  style. 
The  miracle  will  then  cease;  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  with  the  same  application  and  attention, 
to  the  same  objects,  you  may  most  certainly  equal,  and 
pei  haps  surpass,  this  piodigy.  Sir  William  Yonge, 
with  not  a  quarter  of  youi  parts,  and  not  a  thousand Lh 
part  of  your  knowledge,  has,  by  a  glibness  of  tongue 
singly, h  raised  himself  successively  to  the  best  employ- 
ments of  the  kingdom  •  he  has  been  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy,  Secretary  at  War, 
and  is  now  Vice-Tieasurer  of  Ireland ,  and  all  this, 
with  a  most  sullied,  not  to  say  blasted  chaiacter. 
Repieseut  the  thing  to  yourself  as  it  leally  is,  easily 
attainable,  and  you  will  find  it  so  Have  but  ambition 
enough  passionately  to  desire  the  object,  and  spirit 
enough  to  use  the  means,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for 
your  success.  When  I  was  younger  than  you  are,  I 
resolved  within  myself  that  I  would  in  all  events  be  a 
speakei  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  could. 
I  consequently  never  lost  sight  of  that  object,  and 
never  neglected  any  of  the  means  that  I  thought  led 
to  it  I  succeeded  to  a  certain  degiee,  and  I  assure 
you  with  great  ease,  and  without  superior  talents. 
Young  people  are  very  apt  to  overrate  both  men  and 
things,  from  not  being  enough  acquainted  with  them. 

*  So  great  was  Sir  William's  "  glibness  of  tongue,"  that  his  very 
fluency  has  been  urged  as  his  reproach ,  and  Pope  has  coupled  him 
with  Bubb  Dodington  in  one  sarcastic  line 

"  The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Yonge !" 
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In  proportion  as  you  come  to  know  them  better,  you 
will  value  them  less  You  will  find  that  reason,  which 
always  ought  to  direct  mankind,  seldom  does ,  but 
that  passions  and  weaknesses  commonly  usurp  its  seat, 
and  rule  in  its  stead  You  will  find  that  the  ablest 
have  their  weak  sides  too,  and  aie  only  comparatively 
able,  with  regaid  to  the  still  weaker  herd;  having 
fewer  weaknesses  themselves  they  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  innumerable  ones  of  the  generality 
of  mankind;  being  moie  masteis  of  them&elves,  they 
become  more  easily  masters  of  others.  They  addiess 
themselves  to  their  weaknesses,  their  senses,  their 
passions,  never  to  their  reason,  and  consequently' 
seldom  fail  of  success  But  then  analyse  those  gieat, 
those  governing,  and,  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  those 
perfect  characters ;  and  you  will  find  the  great  Brutus 
a  thief  in  Macedonia,  the  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  a 
jealous  poetaster,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlboiough 
a  miser.  Till  you  come  to  know  mankind  by  youi 
own  experience,  I  know  nothing  nor  no  man  that  can, 
in  the  mean  time,  bring  you  &o  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  le  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  his  little  book  of 
maxims,  which  I  would  advise  you  to  look  into,  for 
some  moments  at  least,  every  day  of  your  life,  is,  I 
feai,  too  like,  and  too  exact  a  picture  of  human  nattue 
I  own  it  seems  to  degrade  it,  but  yet  my  experience 
does  not  convince  me  that  it  degrades  it  unjustly. 

Now  to  bring  all  this  home  to  my  first  point  •  all 
these  considerations  should  not  only  invite  yon  to 
attempt  to  make  a  figure  m  Parliament,  but  encourage 
you  to  hope  that  you  shall  succeed.  To  go  vein  man- 
kind, one  must  not  overrate  them ;  and  to  please  an 
audience,  as  a  speaker,  one  must  not  overvalue  it. 

VOL  II  25 
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When  I  first  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
respected  that  assembly  as  a  veneiable  one,  and  felt  a 
certain  awe  upon  me ;  but  upon  better  acquaintance 
that  awe  soon  vanished,  and  I  discovered,  that  of  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty,  not  above  thirty  could  under- 
stand reason,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  peuple;  that 
those  thirty  only  lequned  plain  common  sense,  dressed 
up  in  good  language ,  and  that  all  the  others  only  re- 
quired flowing  and  harmonious  periods,  whether  they 
conveyed  any  meaning  or  not ;  having  ears  to  hear, 
but  not  sense  enough  to  judge.     These  considerations 
made  me  speak  with  little  concern  the  fiist  time,  witli 
less  the  second,  and  with  none  at  all  the  thud.     I 
gave  myself  no  farther  trouble  about  anything  except 
my  elocution  and  my  style ;  piesuming,  without  much 
vanity,  that  I  had  common  sense  sufficient  not  to  talk 
nonsense     Fix  these  three  truths  strongly  in  your 
mind  •  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
speak  in  Parliament ,  secondly,  that  it  only  requires  a 
little  human  attention,  and  no  supernatural  gifts ;  and 
thirdly,  that  you  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
think  that  you  shall  speak  well.     When  we  meet, 
this  shall  be  the  principal  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tions,   and  if   you  will  follow  my  advice,   I  will 
answer  for  your  success. 

Now  from  great  things  to  little  ones ;  the  transition 
is  to  me  easy,  because  nothing  seems  little  to  me  that 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you  I  hope  you  take  great  care 
of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that  you  clean  them 
well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water, 
with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade  water  dropped  into 
it,  besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every 
meal.  I  do  insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks, 
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01  any  hard  sub&tance  whatsoevei  ,  which  always  rub 
away  the  gums,  and  destroy  the  varnish  of  the  teeth. 
I  Rpoak  this  fiom  woeful  experience;  for  my  negli- 
gence of  my  teeth,  when  I  was  younger  than  you  aie, 
made  them  Lad;  and  afterwards  my  deshe  to  have 
tli  cm  look  better,  made  me  use  sticks,  irons,  &c  ,  which 
totally  destroyed  them  ,  so  that  I  have  not  now  above 
six  or  seven  left  I  lost  one  this  morning,  which 


this  advice  to  you 

I  liavo  received  the  tremendous  wild  boai  which 
your  Htill  more  tremendous  arm  slew  in  the  immense 
di'BcrtB  of  the  Palatinate  ;  but  have  not  yet  tasted  of 
it,  as  it  is  hitherto  above  my  low  icgimen.  The  late 
King  of  Piussia,  whenever  he  killed  any  number  of 
wild  hoaia,  used  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  buy  them,  at  a 
high  price,  though  they  could  eat  none  of  them  ;  so 
they  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  hunting  His  son 
ha«  j  luster  rules  of  government,  as  the  Code  Frederic 
plainly  shows 

I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  are  as  well  ancre  at 
Beilm  as  you  was  at  Munich  ;  but  if  not,  you  are  suie 
of  being  so  at  Dresden  Adieu  I 


London,  February  26, 1754 

My  BEAR  FBIEND, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  of  the  4th  from  Mu- 
nich, and  of  the  llth  from  Ratisbon ;  but  I  have  not 
received  that  of  the  31st  of  January,  to  which  you 
refer  in  the  formei  It  is  to  this  negligence  and 
uncertainty  of  the  post,  that  you  owe  your  accidents 
between  Munich  and  Eatisbon ;  for,  had  you  leceived 
nay  letters  regularly,  you  would  have  received  one 
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from  me,  before  you  left  Munich,  in  which  I  advised 
you  to  stay,  since  you  were  so  well  there      But  at  all 
events,  you  were  in  the  wrong  to  set  out  from  Munich 
in  such  weather  and  such  roads;    since  you  could 
never  imagine  that  I  had  set  my  heart  so  much  upon 
your  going  to  Berlin,  as  to  ventuie  your  being  buried 
in  the  snow  for  it.     Upon  the  whole,  considering  all, 
you  aie  very  well  off     You  do  veiy  well,  in  my 
inmd,  to  leturn  to  Munich,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  within 
the  circle  of  Munich,  Eatisbon,  and  Manheim,  till 
the  weather  and  the  roads  are  good :  stay  at  each  or 
any  of  those  places  as  long  as  ever  you  please ,  for  I 
am  extremely  indifferent  about  your  going  to  Berlin. 
As  to  oui  meeting,  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  and 
you  may  form  your  own  accordingly.     I  propose  set- 
ting out  from  hence  the  last  week  in  April,  then 
drinking  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  waters  for  a  week,  and 
from  thence  being  at  Spa  about  the  15th  of  May, 
where  I  shall  stay  two  months  at  most,  and  then 
returning  straight  to  England.     As  I  both  hope  and 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  mortal  at  Spa  during  my 
residence  there,  the  fashionable  season  not  beginning 
till  the  middle  of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  have 
you  come  theie  at  first,  to  be  locked  up  with  me  and 
some  few  Capucins,  for  two  months,  m  that  miserable 
hole,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  stay  wheie  you  like 
best,  till  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  then  to 
come  and  pick  me  up  at  Spa,  or  meet  me  upon  the 
road  at  Liege  or  Brussels     As  for  the  intermediate 
time,  should  you  be  weary  of  Manheim  and  Munich, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  go  to  Dresden  to  Sir  Charles 
Williams,  who  will  be  there  before  that  time,  or  you 
may  come  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  the  Hague ; 
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or,  in  sliort,  go  or  stay  wherever  you  like  best.     So 
much  for  your  motions. 

As  you  liave  sent  for  all  the  letters  directed  to  you  at 
Berlin,  you  will  icceive  from  thence  volumes  of  mine, 
among  which  you  will  easily  perceive  that  some  were 
calculated  for  a  supposed  perusal  previous  to  your 
opening  them  I  will  not  repeat  anything  contained 
in  them,  excepting,  that  I  desire  you  will  send  me  a 
warm  and  coidial  letter  of  thanks  for  Mr  Eliot;  who 
lias,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable,  fixed 
you  at  his  own  borough  of  Liskeard,  where  you  will 
be  elected,  jointly  with  him,  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty  I  will  forward  that  letter  to  him 
into  Cornwall,  where  he  now  is 

Now,  that  you  are  to  be  soon  a  man  of  business,  I 
heartily  wish  you  would  immediately  begin  to  be  a 
man  of  method,  nothing  contributing  more  to  facili- 
tate and  dispatch  business,  than  method  and  order. 
Have  Older  and  method  in  your  accounts,  in  your 
reading,  m  the  allotment  of  your  time ,  in  short,  in 
everything.     You  cannot  conceive  how  much  time 
you  will  save  by  it,  nor  how  much  better  everything 
you  do  will  be  done.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  * 
did  by  no  means  spend,  but  he  slattemed  himself  into 
that  immense  debt,  which  is  not  yet  near  paid  off. 
The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
do  not  pioceed  fiom  his  business,  but  from  his  want 
of  method  m  it.     Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  who  had  ten 
times  the  business  to  do,  was  never  seen  in  a  hurry, 

*  Charles  Spencer,  fourth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  succeeded,  m  1733, 
us  heir  m  the  female  line  to  the  Dukedom  of  Marlborough  At  his 
death,  in  1768,  he  had  attained  high  military  rank,  and  even  perhaps 
military  reputation 
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because  he  always  did  it  witli  method.     The  head  of 
a  man  who  has  business,  and  no  method  nor  order,  is 
propei  ly  that  rudis  indigestaque  moles  quami  dixere 
chaos     As  you  must  be  conscious  that  you  aie  ex- 
tremely negligent  and  slatternly,   I   hope  you   will 
resolve  not  to  be  so  for  the   future      Pievail   with 
yourself,  only  to  observe  good  method  and  older  for 
one  fortnight;  and  I  will  ventuie  to  assuie  you,  that 
you  will  never  neglect  them  afterwards,  you  will  find 
such  conveniency  and  advantage  arising  fiom  them. 
Method  is  the  great  advantage  that  lawyers  have  over 
other  people,  in  speaking  in  Paihament,  for,  as  they 
must  necessaiily  observe  it  in  their  pleadings  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  it  becomes  habitual  to  them  every- 
where else     Without  making  you  a  compliment,  I 
can  tell  you  with  pleasure,  that  order,  method,  and 
more  activity  of  mind,  are  all  that  you  want,  to  make, 
some  clay  or  other,  a  considerable  figure  in  business. 
You  have  more  useful  knowledge,  more  discernment  of 
characters,  and  much  more  disci  etion,  than  is  common 
at  your  age  ;  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  had  at 
that  age.    Experience  you  cannot  yet  have,  and  there- 
fore ti  ust  in  the  mean  time  to  mine.     I  am  an  old 
traveller;  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bye  as  well 
as  the  great  roads;   I  cannot  misguide   you    from 
ignoiance,  and  you  are  very  sure  I  shall  not  from 
design 

I  can  assure  you,  that  you  will  have  no  opportunity 
of  subscribing  yourself,  my  Excellency's,  <&c.*     Re- 


,  n  °Verture  was  made>  or  exP^ed  to 

A,      ,     °hesterfield  to  resum*  the  Lord-Lieateiancy  of 
Already,  in  1750,  he  had  refused  the  offer  of  a  high  Cabinet 
office,  the  Presidency  of  the  Council.    "Lord  Chesterfield  has  de- 
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tirement  and  quiet  weie  my  choice  some  yeais  ago, 
while  I  had  all  my  senses,  and  health  and  spints 
enough  to  cany  on  business  ,  but  now  I  have  lost  my 
hearing,  and  find  my  constitution  declining  daily, 
they  aie  become  my  necessaiy  and  only  lefuge  I 
know  myself,  (no  common  piece  of  knowledge,  let  me 
tell  you)  I  know  what  I  can,  what  I  cannot,  and  con- 
sequently what  I  ought  to  do  I  ought  not,  and 
therefore  will  not,  return  to  business,  when  I  am  much 
less  fit  for  it  than  I  was  when  I  quitted  it.  Still  less 
will  I  go  to  Ireland,  wheie,  fiom  my  deafness  and  m- 
fiimities,  I  must  necessarily  make  a  different  figuie 
fiom  that  which  I  once  made  there  My  pride  would 
be  too  much  nioitified  by  that  diffeience.  The  two 
important  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  should  not 
only  be  good,  but  quick,  in  business ;  and  the  business 
of  a  Loid-Lieu tenant  of  Ireland  (if  he  will  do  it 
himself )  requnes  both  those  senses  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. It  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  not  doing  the 
business  himself,  but  giving  it  up  to  favomites,  that 
has  occasioned  all  this  confusion  in  Ireland;  and  it 
was  my  doing  the  whole  myself,  without  either  Favoui- 
ite,  Minister,  or  Mistress,  that  made  my  administra- 
tion so  smooth  and  quiet.  I  remember,  when  I  named 

"  clmed  it,"  writes  Horace  Walpole ,  "  for  he  says  he  cannot  hear  causes 
"  as  lie  is  grown  deaf"  (To  Sir  H  Mann,  December  19,  1750  )  A  sub- 
sequent letter  from  Walpole  shows  that  Lord  Chesterfield  gave  an- 
other reason  for  his  refusal ,  "  he  said  he  would  not  be  President, 
"  because  he  would  not  be  between  two  fires" — meaning  the  Pelham 
brothers  He  added  "  The  two  brothers  are  like  Arbuthnot's  Lm- 
11  damira  and  Indamora ,  the  latter  was  a  peaceable  tractable  gentle- 
"  woman,  but  her  sister  was  always  quarrelling  and  kicking,  and  as 
"  they  grew  together  there  was  no  parting  them  I"  (Walpole  to  Mann, 
December  22,  1750  )  On  Lord  Chesterfield's  refusal,  the  office  was 
conferred  upon  Lord  Granville. 
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the  late  Mi   Lid  del"1  for  my  Secretary,  everybody  was 
much  surpnsed  at  it,  and  some  of  my  friends  repre- 
sented to  me,  that  he  was  no  man  of  business,  but  only 
a  veiy  genteel,  pretty  young  fellow ;  I  assured  them, 
and  with  tiuth,  that  that  was  the  veiy  reason  why  I 
chose  him ;  for  that  I  was  resolved  to  do  all  the  busi- 
ness myself,  and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  having 
a  Minister;  which  the  Loid-Lieutenant's  Secictaiy, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  business,  is  always  supposed,  and 
commonly  with  leason,  to  be     Moieover,  I  look  upon 
myself  now  to  be  emeritus  in  business,   in  which  I 
have  been  near  forty  yeais  togethei ;  I  give  it  up  to 
you    apply  yourself  to  it,  as  I  have  done,  for  forty 
years,  and  then  I  consent  to  your  leaving  it  for  a 
philosophical   letirement,   among    youi    friends    and 
your  books     Statesmen  and  beauties  aie  very  nirely 
sensible  of  the  giadations  of  their  decay  ;  and,  too 
sangiunely  hoping  to  shine  on  in  their  meridian,  often 
set  with  contempt  and  ndicule     I  retiiecl  In  time,  uti 
conmva  satur ;  01,  as  Pope  says,  still  better,  "E'er 
tittering  youth  shall  shove  you  from  the  stage  "     My 
only  remaining  ambition  is  to  be  the  councillor  and 
inimstei  of  your  rising  ambition     Let  me  see  my  own 
youth  revived  in  you;  let  me  be  your  Mentor,  and 
with  your  paits  and  knowledge,  I  piomise  you,  you 
shall  go  fai.     You  must  bring,  on  your  part,  activity 
and  attention,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  proper 
objects  for  them     I  own,  I  fear  but  one  thing  for  you, 
and  that  is  what  one  has  generally  the  least  reason  to 
fear  fiom   one  of  your  age;  I  mean  your    laziness; 
which,  if  you  indulge,  will  make  you  stagnate  in  a 
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contemptible  obscurity  all  your  life.  It  will  hinder 
you  fiom  doing  anything  that  will  deseive  to  be 
written,  or  from  writing  anything  that  may  deserve  to 
be  lead;  and  yet  one  or  othei  of  these  two  objects 
should  be  at  least  aimed  at  by  eveiy  rational  being. 
I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  soit  of  suicide;  for  the 
man  is  effectually  destroyed,  though  the  appetites  of 
the  brute  may  survive.  Business  by  no  means  foibids 
pleasures;  on  the  contrary,  they  recipiocally  season 
each  other  ;  and  I  will  ventuie  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
enjoys  either  in  perfection,  that  does  not  join  both. 
They  whet  the  deshe  for  each  othei .  Use  youi&elf, 
therefore,  in  time,  to  be  aleit  and  diligent  in  your 
little  concerns  never  proci  astmate,  nevei  put  off  till 
to-moriow,  what  you  can  do  to-day;  and  never  do 
two  things  at  a  time  pursue  your  object,  be  it  what 
it  will,  steadily  and  indefatigably ;  and  let  any  diffi- 
culties (if  surmountable)  rather  animate  than  slacken 
your  endeavours.  Pei  severance  has  surprising  effects 
I  wish  you  would  use  yourself  to  translate,  every 
clay,  only  three  or  four  lines,  from  any  book,  in  any 
language,  into  the  correctest  and  most  elegant  Eng- 
lish that  you  can  think  of;  you  cannot  imagine  how 
it  will  insensibly  foim  your  style,  and  give  you  an 
habitual  elegancy  :  it  would  not  take  you  up  a  quarter 
of  an  hoiu  in  a  day.  This  letter  is  so  long,  that  it 
will  hardly  leave  you  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  day 
you  receive  it.  So  good-night. 
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MAXIMS  OF  CARDINAL  DE  EETZ 
(EXTRACTED  FROM  HIS  MEMOIRS  BY  LORD  CHESTERFIELD  ) 

1  IL  y  a  sou  vent  de  la  folie  &  conjurer ;  mais  il  n'y 
a  nen  de  pareil  pour  faire  les  gens  sages  dans  la  suite: 
au  moms  pour  quelque  terns     Comme  le  p<5ril  dans  cea 
soites  d'affaires  duie  merne  apres  les  occasions,  Ton  est 
prudent  et  circonspect  dans  les  momens  qui  les  suivcnt. 

2  Uii  esprit  mediocie,  et  susceptible  par  consequent 
d'mjustes  defiances,  est  de  tous  les  caracteres  celui  qui 
est  le  plus  oppos6  a"  un  bon  chef  de  parti ;  dont  la  qua- 
lite  la  plus  souvent  et  la  plus  indispensablement  ndces- 
saire,  est  de  suppnmer  en  beaucoup  d'occasions,  et  do 
cacher  en  toutes,  les  soupcons  m&ne  les  plus  le"gitnnes. 

3.  Eien  n'amme  et  n'appuye  plus  un  mouvemeiit, 
que  le  ridicule  de  celui  centre  lequel  on  le  fait. 

4  Le  secret  n'est  pas  si  rare  qu'on  le  croit,  cntro 
des  gens  qui  sont  accoutume's  a  se  melei  des  gran  des 
affaiies. 

5.  Descendre  jusqu'aux  petits  est  le  plus  sur  moycn 
de  s'^galer  aux  grands. 

6  La  mode  qui  a  du  pouvoir  en  toutes  choses,  ne 
1'a  si  sensiblement  en  aucune,  qu'&  etre  bien  on  mal  a 
la  Cour  il  y  a  des  terns  ou  la  disgrace  est  une  maniore 
de  feu  qui  purifie  toutes  les  mauvaises  quahtds,  et  qui 
illumine  toutes  les  bonnes ;  il  y  a  des  terns  ou  il  ne 
sied  pas  bien  &  un  honnfte  liomme  d'etre  disgraciS 
^  7.  La  souffrance  aux  personnes  d'un  grand  rang, 
tient  heu  d'une  grande  vertu. 

8   n  y  a  une  espece  de  galimatias  que  la  pratique 
fait  connoitre  quelquefois,  mais  que  la  speculation  no 
tait  jamais  entendie. 
9.  Toutes  les  Puissances  ne  peuvent  nen  centre  la 
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reputation  d'un  liomme  qui  se  la  conserve  dans  son 
Corps. 

10.  On  est  aussi  souvent  dupe  par  la  defiance  que 
par  la  confiance. 

11.  L'extr&nite'  cln  mal  n'est  jamais  a  son  peiiode, 
que  quancl  ceux  qui  commandent  out  perdu  la  lionte ; 
parce  que  c'est  justement  le  moment  dans  lequel  ceux 
qui  obdissent  perdent  le  respect;  et  c'est  dans  ce  m6rne 
moment  que  Ton  revient  de  la  16thargie .  mais  par  des 
convulsions 

12.  II  y  a  im  voile  qui  doit  toujours  couvrii  tout  ce 
que  Ton  pent  dire,  et  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  croire,  du 
Droit  des  Peuples  et  de  celui  des  Rois,  qui  ne  s'ac- 
cordent  jamais  si  Men  ensemble  que  dans  le  silence. 

13.  II  y  a  des  conjonctures  dans  lesquelles  on  ne 
peut  plus  faire  que  des  fautes ;  mais  la  fortune  ne  met 
jamais  les  homines  dans  cet  e"tat,  qm  est  de  tons  le  plus 
malheureux,  et  personne  n'y  tombe  que  ceux  qui  s'y 
pre*cipitent  par  leur  faute. 

14.  II  sied  plus  mal  a  un  Ministre  de  dire  des  sot- 
tises,  que  d'en  faire. 

15.  Les  avis  que  1'on  donne  a"  un  Mmistre  passent 
pour  des  ciimes,  toutes  les  fois  qu'ou  ne  le  lui  est  point 
agre*able 

16.  Aupre"s  des  Princes,  il  est  aussi  dangereux,  et 
presqu'aussi  crimmel,  de  pouvoir  le  bien  que  de  vou- 
loir  le  mal. 

17.  II  est  bien  plus  naturel  a  la  peur  de  consulter 
que  de  decider. 

18.  Cette  circonstance  paroit  ridicule  ;  mais  elle  est 
fonde'e.   A  Paris,  dans  les  Emotions  populaires,  les  plus 
dch.auffe's  ne  veuleut  pas,  ce  qu'ils  appellent,  se 
heurer. 
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19  La  flexibility  est  de  toutes  les  quality  la  plus 
necessaiie  pom  le  maniement  des  gi ancles  affaires. 

20  On  a  plus  de  peine  dans  les  parlis,  de  vivre 
avec  ceux  qui  en  sont,  que  d'agir  con  tie  ceux  qm  y 
sont  opposes. 

21  Le?  plus  grands  dangeis  out    leurs  charmes, 
pour  peu  que  1'on  appeicoive  de  gloire  clans  la  per- 
spective des  mauvais  succes;  les  m^diocies  dangers 
n'ont  que  des  horieurs,  quand  la  perte  de  la  itfputa- 
tion  est  attache"  e  a"  la  mauvaise  fortune 

22  Les  exti&nes  sont  toujouis  f&clieux.     Mais  ce 
sont  des   moyens  sages  quand   ils   sont  ue"cessaires . 
ce  qu'ils  ont  de  consolant  c'est  qu'ils  ne  sont  jamais 
me'diocies,  et  qu'ils  sont  de"cisifs  quand  ils  sont  bons 

23  II  y  a  des  conjonctures  ou  la  piudence  mSmo 
ordonne  de  ne  consulter  que  le  chapitre  des  accidens 

24  II  n'y  a  nen  dans  le  monde  qui  n'ait,  son  mo- 
ment clecisif ,  et  le  chef  d'ceuvre  de  la  bonne  coiiduite, 
est  de  connoitre  et  de  piendie  ce  moment 

25  L'abommation  joint  au  ridicule  fait  le   plus 
dangereux  et  le  plus   irremediable  de  tous  les  com- 
poses 

26  Les  gens  foibles  ne  plient  jamais  quand  ils  le 
doivent 

27  Rieu  ne  touche  et  n'emeut  tant  les  peuples,  ct 
m^me  les    Compagnies,    qui   tiennent    beaucoup    du 
peuple,  que  la  varied  des  spectacles 

28  Les  exemples   du  pass6  touchent  sans    com- 
paraison  plus  les  homines,  que  ceux  de  leur  sickle : 
nous  nous  accoutumons  a  tout  ce  que  nous  voyons  • 
et  peut-etre  que  le  Consulat  du  Cheval  de  Caligula 
ne  nous  auroit  pas  tant  surpris,  que  nous  nous  1'im- 
aginons 
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29.  Les  liommes  foibles  se  laissent  aller  ordinaire- 
ment  au  plus  grand  bruit. 

30.  II  ne  faut  jamais  con  tester  ce  qu'on  ne  cioit  pas 
pouvoir  obtemr 

31.  Le  moment  ou  Ton  re9oit  les  plus  heureuses 
nonvelles,  est  justement  celui  ou  il  faut  redoubler  son 
attention  pour  les  petites. 

32.  Le  pouvoir  dans  les  peuples  est  fUcheux,  en  ce 
qu'il  nous  rencl  responsables  de  ce  qu'ils  font  malgre' 
nous. 

33.  L'une    des    plus    grandes    incommodite's    des 
guerres  civiles,  est,  qu'il  faut  encore  plus  d'application 
a"  ce  que  Ton  ne  doit  pas  dire  a  ses  amis,  qu'a  ce  que 
Ton  doit  faire  contie  ses  ennemis. 

34.  II  n'y  a  point  de  qualite"  qm  d£pare  tant  un 
grand  liomme,  que  de  n'&re  pas  juste  &  prendre  le 
moment  dlcisif  de  la  reputation     L'on  ne  le  manque 
presque  jamais  que  pour  mieux  prendie  celui  de  la 
foiLune ;  c'est  en  quoi  1'on  se  trompe,  pour  1'ordmaire, 
doublement 

35.  La  vue  la  plus  commune  dans  les  imprudences 
c'est  celle  que  1'on  a  de  la  possibility  des  lessouices. 

36.  Toute  Compagme  est  peuple ;  ainsi  tout  y  de*- 
pend  des  mstaus. 

37.  Tout  ce  qui  paroit  hazardeux,  et  qui  pourtant 
ne  1'est  pas,  ost  presque  toujours  sage. 

38.  Les   gens   iirc"solus    prennent    toujours,   avec 
facilit6,  les  ouvertures  qui  les  m6nent  it  deux  cliemms, 
et  qui  par  consequent  ne  les  pressent  pas  d'opter. 

39.  II  n'y  a  point  cle  petits  pas  dans  les  grandes 
affaires. 

40.  II  y  a  des  terns  ou  certaines  gens  ont  toujours 
raison. 
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41.  Rien  ne  persuade  tant  les  gens  qui  out  pen  de 
sens  que  ce  qu'ils  n'entendent  pas 

42.  II  n'est  pas  sage  de  fane,  dans  les  factions,  ou 
1'on  n'e&t  que  sur  la  defensive,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  presse". 
Mais  I'mquietude  des  subalternes  est  la  cliose  la  plus 
incommode  dans  ces  rencontres ;  ils  croyent  que  des 
qu'on  n'agit  pas,  on  est  perdu. 

43.  Les  chefs  dans  les  factions  n'en  sont  les  maitres, 
qu'autant  qu'ils  sgavent  preVenir  ou  appaisei  les  mur- 
mures. 

44  Quand  la  frayeur  est  venue  &  un  certain  point, 
elle  procluit  les  m£mes  effets  que  la  teme'iite' 

45  II  est  aussi  ndcessaire  de  choisir  les  mots  dans 
les  grandes  affaires,  qu'il  est  superflu  de  les  choisir 
dans  les  petites. 

46.  Rien  n'e&t  plus  rare  ni  plus  difficile  aux  Minis- 
tres  qu'un  ceitain  management  dans  le  calme  qui  suit 
imme*diatem.ent  les  grandes  tempetes,  parceque  la  flat- 
tene  y  ledouble,  et  que  la  defiance  n'y  est  pas  e"temte. 

47  II  ne  faut  pas  nous  choquer  si  fort  des  fautes  de 
ceux  qui  sont  nos  amis,  que  nous  en  donnions  de 
1'avantage  &  ceux  centre  lesquels  nous  agissons 

48.  Le  talent  d'insinuer  est  plus  utile  que  celui  de 
persuadei,  paiceque  Ton  peut  insmuer  si  tout  le  monde, 
et  que  Ton  ne  persuade  presque  jamais  personne. 

49  Dans  les  matieres  qui  ne  sont  pas  favoiables  par 
elles-meimes,  tout  changement  qui  n'est  pas  ne"cessaire 
est  pernicieux,  parcequ'il  est  odieux. 

50  II  faut  faire  voir  &  ceux  qui  sont  natuiellement 
foibles  toutes  sortes  d'abimes    parceque  c'est  le  vrai 
moyen  de  les  obliger  de  se  jetter  dans   le  premier 
cliemin  qu'on  leur  ouvre. 

51.  L'on  doit  hazarder  le  possible  toutes  les  fois  que 
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Ton  se  sent  en  e*tat  de  profiter  m&nie  du  manquement 
de  succes 

52.  Les  liommes  irr£solus  se  de"terminent  difficile- 
nient  pour  les  nioyens,  quoique  meme  ils  soient  de*ter- 
mme's  pour  la  fin. 

53  C'est  presque  jeu  sur  avec  les  liommes  fourbes, 
de  leui  faire  croire  que  Ton  veut  tromper  ceux  que 
Ton  vent  servir 

54  L'un  des  plus  giands  embarras  que  Ton  ait  avec 
les  Princes,  c'est  que  Ton  est  souvent  oblige",  par  la 
consideration  de  leur  propre  seivice,  de  leur  donner 
des  conseils  clont  on  ne  peut  pas  leur  dire  les  ve"ri- 
tables  raisons. 

55  Quand  on  se  trouve  oblige  de  faiie  un  disconrs 
que  Ton  preVoit  ne  devoir  pas  agie'er,  Ton  ne  peut  lui 
donner  trop  d'apparence  de  since'rite':  parceque  c'est 
1'unique  moyen  de  1'adoucir. 

56  On  ne  doit  jamais  se  jouei  avec  la  faveur  •  on 
ne  la  peut  trop  embiasser  quand  elle  est  v  editable  ,  on 
ne  la  peut  tiop  eloigner  quand  elle  est  fausse 

57  II  y  a  de  1'inconv^nient  a"  s'engager  sur  des 
suppositions  de  ce  que  Ton  cioit  impossible  ,  et  pour- 
tant  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  commun 

58  La  plftpart  des  homines  examinent  moins  les 
raisons  de  ce  qu'on  leur  propose  centre  leur  sentiment, 
que  celles  qui  peuvent  obliger  celui  qui  les  propose  de 
s'en  seivir. 

59  Tout  ce  qui  est  vuide  dans  les  terns  de  faction  et 
d'mtiigue,  passe  pour  myst&ieux  dans  les  espnts  de 
ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  accoutu Die's  aux  gran  des  affaires. 

60.  II  n'est  jamais  permis  &  un  mfe*iieur  de  s'e'galer 
en  paroles  &  celui  a  qui  il  doit  du  respect,  quoiqu'il  s'y 
e*gale  dans  1'action. 
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61  Tout  homine  que  la  fortune  seule,  par  quelque 
accident,  a  fait  homrne  public,  devient  presque  tou- 
jouis  avec  un  peu  de  terns  un  particulier  ridicule 

62  La  plus  grande  imperfection  des  homines  est 
la  complaisance,  qu'ils  trouvent,  a  se  peisuader  que 
les  auties  ne  sont  point  exempts  des  defauts  qu'ils  se 
reconuoissent  &  eux  memes 

63.  II  n'y  a  que  1'expeiience  qui  puisse  apprendre 
aux  hommes  a"  ne  pas  piefeier  ce  qui  les  pique  dans 
le  present  a  ce  qui  les  doit  toucher  bieu  plus  essen- 
tiellement  dans  1'avemr 

64  II  faut  s'appliquer,  avec  soin,  dans  les  giaudes 
affaires  encore  plus  que  clans  les  auties,  &  se  deTendre 
du  gout  qu'on  trouve  pour  la  plaisantene. 

65.  Oa  ne  pent  assez  peser  les  moindies  mots  dans 
les  graudes  affaiies. 

66  II  n'y  a  que  la  continuation  du  bonheur  qui 
fixe  la  plupait  des  amities 

67.  Quiconque  assemble  le  peuple,  1'emeut 

I  HAVE  taken  the  trouble  of  extracting  and  collect- 
ing, for  your  use,  the  foiegomg  political  Maxims  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  his  Memoirs.  They  are  not 
aphoiisms  of  his  invention,  but  the  tiue  and  just  ob- 
servations of  his  own  experience  in  the  course  of  gieat 
business.  My  own  experience  attests  the  truth  of  them 
all  Read  them  over  with  attention  as  heie  above, 
and  then  read  with  the  same  attention,  and  tout  de 
suite,  the  Memons,  where  you  will  find  the  facts  and 
characteis  from  whence  those  observations  are  drawn, 
or  to  which  they  ate  applied;  and  they  will  recipro- 
cally help  to  fix  each  other  in  your  mmd.  I  hardly 
know  any  book  so  necessary  for  a  young  man  to  read 
and  remember.  You  will  there  find  how  great  busi- 
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ness  is  leally  earned  on;  veiy  differently  from  what 
people,  who  have  never  been  concerned  in  it,  imagine 
You  will  there  see  what  Courts  and  Courtiers  really 
are,  and  observe  that  they  are  neither  so  good  as  they 
should  be,  nor  so  bad  as  they  are  thought  by  most 
people  The  Court  poet,  and  the  sullen  cloistered 
pedant,  are  equally  mistaken  in  their  notions,  or  at 
least  in  the  accounts  they  give  us  of  them  You  will 
observe  the  coolness  in  general,  the  perfidy  in  some 
cases,  and  the  truth  in  a  very  few,  of  Court  friend- 
ships. This  will  teach  you  the  prudence  of  a  general 
distiust;  and  theimpiudence  of  making  no  exception 
to  that  rule  upon  good  and  tued  grounds  You  will 
see  the  utility  of  good-breeding  towards  one's  greatest 
enemies ,  and  the  high  irnpiudence  and  folly  of  either 
insulting  or  injurious  expressions  You  will  find,  in 
the  Caidinal's  own  character,  a  strange,  but  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  mixture,  of  high  and  low,  good 
and  bad,  paits  and  indiscretion  In  the  character  of 
Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans,  you  may  observe  the 
model  of  weakness,  iriesolution,  and  fear,  though  with 
very  good  parts  In  short,  you  will,  in  every  page  of 
that  book,  see  that  strange  inconsistent  creature,  Man, 
just  as  he  is  If  you  would  know  that  period  of  his- 
tory (and  it  is  well  worth  knowing)  correctly,  after 
you  have  read  the  Cardinal's  Memoirs,  you  should 
read  those  of  Joly,  and  of  Madame  de  Motteville ; 
both  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  first.  By  all 
those  accounts  put  together,  it  appears  that  Anne  of 
Austria  (with  great  submission  to  a  crowned  head  do 

I  say  it)  was  a  b .    She  had  spirit  and  courage 

without  parts,  devotion  without  common  morality,  and 
hwdness  without  tenderness  either  to  justify  or  to  dig- 

VOL  II  26 
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nify  it  Her  two  sons  were  no  inoie  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth's than  they  were  mine ;  and,  if  Buckingham 
had  staid  a  little  longer,  she  would  probably  have  had 
anothei  by  him. 

Cardinal  Mazarm  was  a  gieat  knave,  but  no  great 
man;  much  moie  cunning  than  able,  scandalously 
false,  and  dirtily  gieedy.     As  foi  his  enemy,  Caidmal 
de  Eetz,  I  can  tiuly  call  him  a  man  of  great  parts, 
but  I  cannot  call  him  a  great  man     He  nevei  was  so 
much  so  as  in  his  retirement.     The  ladies  had  then  a 
great,  and  have  always  had  some  shaie  in  State  affairs 
in  France ,  the  spimg  and  the  streams  of  their  politics 
have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  interest  of  their 
present  lover,  or  their  lesentment  against  a  discaided 
and  perfidious  one     Money  is  their  gieat  object,  of 
which  they  aie  extremely  greedy,  if  it  coincides  with 
their  airangement  with  the  lover  for  the  time  being 
but  true  glory  and  public  good  never  enter  into  then- 
heads     They  are  always  goveined  by  the  man  they 
love,  and  they  always  govern  the  man  who  loves  them. 
He  or  she  who  loves  the  most  is  always  governed  by 
him  or  her  who  loves  the  least     Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon  governed  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  who  was  fond 
of  her ,  whereas  she  was  only  proud  of  his  rank  and 
popularity     The  Drudi  for  the  time  being  always 
go  veined  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevieuse, 
and  steeied  their  politics     Madame  de  Longueville 
governed  her  brothei  the  Piince  de  Conti,  who  was  in 
love  with  her;  but  Maisillac,  with  whom  she  was  in 
Jove,  goveined  her.     In  all  female  politics,  the  head  is 
certainly  not  the  part  that  takes  the  lead :  the  true 
and  secret  spring  lies  lower  and  deeper     La  Palatine, 
whom  the  Cardinal  celebrates  as  the  ablest  and  most 
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sensible  woman  he  ever  met  with,  and  who  seems  to 
have  acted  more  systematically  and  consequentially 
than  any  of  them,  starts  aside,  however,  and  deviates 
fiom  her  plan,  whenever  the  interests  01  the  inclina- 
tions of  La  Vieuville,  her  lover,  require  it.  I  will 
add  (though  with  gieat  submission  to  a  late  friend  of 
youis  at  Paiis)  that  no  woman  evei  yet  either  reasoned 
01  acted  long  together  consequentially ;  but  some  lit- 
tle thing,  some  love,  some  resentment,  some  present 
momentary  interest,  some  supposed  slight,  or  some 
humom,  always  breaks  in  upon,  and  oversets,  their 
most  piudent  resolutions  and  schemes 


AXIOMS  IN  TRADE 
(DRAWN  UP  BY  LORD  CHESTERFIELD  FOR  HIS  SON  ) 

To  sell,  upon  the  whole,  more  than  you  buy. 

To  buy  your  matenals  as  cheap,  and  to  sell  your 
manufactures  as  dear  as  you  can. 

To  ease  the  manufacturers,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
all  taxes  and  burthens 

To  lay  small  or  no  duties  upon  your  own  manu- 
factures exported,  and  to  lay  high  duties  upon  all 
foreign  manufactures  imported 

To  lay  small  or  no  duties  upon  foreign  materials 
that  are  necessary  for  your  own  manufactures ;  but  to 
lay  very  high  duties  upon,  or  rather  totally  prohibit, 
the  exportation  of  such  of  your  own  materials  as  are 
necessary  for  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  as 
wool,  fuller's  earth,  cfec. 

To  keep  the  interest  of  money  low,  that  people 
may  place  their  money  in  trade. 
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Not  to  imagine  (as  people  commonly  do)  that  it  is 
either  prudent  or  possible  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  your  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  uncoined. 
For,  if  the  balance  of  trade  be  against  you,  that  is, 
if  you  buy  more  than  you  sell,  you  must  necessarily 
make  up  that  difference  in  money ;  and  your  bullion 
or  your  coin,  which  are  in  effect  the  same  thing,  must 
and  will  be  exported,  in  spite  of  all  laws.  But  if  you 
sell  more  than  you  buy,  then  foreigners  must  do  the 
same  by  you,  and  make  up  their  deficiency  in  bullion 
or  com  Gold  and  silver  are  but  merchandise,  as 
well  as  cloth  or  linen ;  and  that  nation  that  buys  the 
least,  and  sells  the  most,  must  always  have  the  most 
money. 

A  free  trade  is  always  carried  on  with  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  than  an  exclusive  one  by  a 
company.  But  the  particular  cncumstances  of  some 
trades  may  sometimes  lequire  a  joint  stock  and  ex- 
clusive pnvileges. 

All  monopolies  are  destructive  to  trade 

To  get,  as  much  as  possible,  the  advantages  of 
manufacturing  and  fi  eight. 

To  contrive  to  undersell  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  SEVEN  UNITED  PROVINCES. 


The  following  account  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Chesterfield,  at  the  Hague  It  was  found  amongst  Mr  Philip 
Stanhope's  papers,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  sent  to  him  for  his  instruc- 
tion The  Notes  (distinguished  in  this  Edition  by  the  initial  C  )  were 
added  by  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  at  a  latei  period  than  the  text, 
probably  m  1761,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  appears  by 
his  mention  of  H  E  H  the  Gouvernante 


THE  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Piovinces  is  thought  by  many  to  be  Demo- 
cratical,  but  it  is  merely  Anstocratical ;  *  the  People 
not  having  the  least  share  in  it,  either  themselves,  or 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing .  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  and  grumble. 

The  Sovereign  Power  is  commonly  thought  to  be  in 
the  States  Geneial,  as  they  are  called,  residing  at  the 
Hague.  It  is  no  such  thing ,  they  are  only  limited 
Deputies,  obliged  to  consult  their  Constituents  upon 
every  point  of  any  importance  that  occuis.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  lodged  in  the 
States  General;  but  who  are  those  States  General? 
Not  those  who  are  commonly  called  so;  but  the 
Senate,  Council,  or  Vrootschaps,  call  it  what  you  will, 

*  The  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  Vrootschaps,  were  originally  elected 
by  the  Burghers,  in  a  general,  and  often  a  tumultuous  assembly  but 
now,  for  near  two  hundred  years,  the  Vrootso/iaps  found  means  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  these  elections  were  troublesome  and  dangerous , 
and  kindly  took  upon  themselves  to  elect  their  own  Members,  upon 
vacancies,  and  to  keep  their  own  body  full,  without  troubling  the 
people  with  an  election  it  was  then  that  the  Aristocracy  was  estab- 
lished — C 
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of  eveiy  town,  in  every  Piovince  that  sends  Deputies 
to  the  Piovmcial  States  of  the  said  Piovince  These 
Vrootschaps  are  in  tiuth  the  States  General ,  but,  were 
they  to  assemble,  they  would  amount,  for  aught  I 
know,  to  two  01  three  thousand  it  is,  therefoie,  for 
convenience  and  dispatch  of  business,  that  every 
Province  sends  Deputies  to  the  Hague,  who  are  con- 
stantly assembled  there;  who  aie  commonly  called 
the  States  General;  and  in  whom  many  people  falsely 
imagine  that  the  Soveieign  Power  is  lodged  These 
Deputies  aie  chosen  by  the  Vrootsclia/ps ;  but  their 
powers  are  extremely  en  cum  scribed ;  and  they  consent 
to  nothing,*  without  wntmg,  or  returning  themselves, 
to  their  several  constituent  towns,  for  iusti  uctious  m 
that  paiticular  case  They  aie  authorised  to  concur 
in  matters  of  ordei ;  that  is,  to  continue  things  in  the 
common,  cuirent,  oidmary  tiain,  but  for  the  least 
innovation,  the  least  step  out  of  the  oidmaiy  couise, 
new  instructions  must  be  given,  either  to  dehbeiate  or 
to  conclude 

Many  people  are  ignorant  enough  to  take  the 
Province  of  Holland,  singly,  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  and  when  they  mean  to 
speak  of  the  Eepubhc,  they  say,  Holland  f  will,  or 

*  When  the  Deputies  of  the  States  signed  the  Triple  Alliance  with 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  and  without  consult- 
ing their  Principals,  (however  Sir  William  Temple  values  himself  upon 
it,)  in  reality,  they  only  signed  sub  spe  rah  The  act  was  not  valid  , 
and,  had  it  not  heen  ratified  by  the  several  Constituents  of  the  several 
Provinces,  it  had  been  as  non  avenu  The  Deputies,  who  signed  that 
treaty  sub  spe  rail,  knew  well  enough  that,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  then  situation  of  affairs,  they  should  not  only  be 
avowed,  but  approved  of,  by  their  Masters  the  States  — C 

f  When  the  Province  of  Holland  has  once  taken  an  important  reso- 
lution, of  Peace,  or  War,  or  Accession  to  any  treaty,  it  is  very  probable 
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will  not,  do  such  a  thing  but  most  people  are  igno- 
rant enough  to  imagine,  that  the  Province  of  Holland 
has  a  legal,  a  constitutional  power  over  the  othei  six, 
whereas,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  little  Piovince  of 
Gromngen  is  as  much  Sovereign  as  the  Province  of 
Holland  The  Seven  Provinces  are  Seven  distinct 
Soveieignties,  confederated  together  in  one  Republic, 
no  one  having  any  supenonty  ovei,  or  dependence 
upon,  any  other  •  nay,  in  point  of  precedence,  Holland 
is  but  the  second,  Gueldres  being  the  first.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  and  it  is  very  true  in  fact,  that 

that  the  other  Provinces  TV  ill  come  into  that  measure,  but  by  no  means 
certain  it  is  often  a  great  while  first,  and  when  the  little  Provinces 
know  that  the  Province  of  Holland  has  then  concurrence  much  at 
heart,  they  will  often  annex  conditions  to  it,  as  the  little  towns  in 
Holland  frequently  do,  when  the  great  ones  want  their  concmrence 
As  for  instance,  when  I  was  soliciting  the  accession  of  the  Republic 
to  thetieaty  of  Vienna,  in  178],  which  the  Pensionary,  Comte  Smzen- 
dorf,  and  I,  had  made  secretly  at  the  Hague,  all  the  towns  in  Holland 
came  pretty  readily  into  it,  except  the  little  town  of  Briol ,  whose 
Deputies  frankly  declared,  that  they  would  not  give  their  consent,  till 
Majot  such-a-one,  a  very  honest  gentleman  of  their  town,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  was  done, 
they  would  agree,  for  they  approved  of  the  treaty  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  agreed  This  is  a  strong 
instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  unanimity  required,  and  of  the  use 
that  is  often  made  of  it  However,  should  one,  or  even  two,  of  the 
lesser  Pioviuces,  who  contribute  little,  and  often  pay  less,  to  the  public 
charge,  obstinately  and  frivolously,  or  perhaps  corruptly,  persist  in 
opposing  a  measure  which  Holland  and  the  other  more  considerable 
Provinces  thought  necessary,  and  had  agreed  to,  they  would  send  a 
Deputation  to  those  opposing  Provinces,  to  reason  with,  and  peisuade 
them  to  concur ,  but,  if  this  would  not  do,  they  would,  as  they  have 
done  in  many  instances,  conclude  without  them  The  same  thing  is 
done  in  the  Provincial  States  of  the  respective  Provinces,  where,  if 
one  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  towns  pertinaciously  oppose  a 
necessary  measure,  they  conclude  without  them  But,  as  this  is  abso- 
lutely unconstitutional,  it  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  com- 
plete unanimity  procured,  if  it  can  be,  by  such  little  concessions  as 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Briel  Major  — C. 
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Holland,  from  its  supenonty  of  strength  and  riches, 
and  paying  58  per  cent ,  should  have  great  weight  and 
influence  in  the  other  six  Provinces ;  but  power  it  has 
none. 

The  unanimity,  which  is  constitutionally  requisite 
for  eveiy  act  of  each  Town,  and  each  Province,  sepa- 
rately, and  then  for  every  act  of  the  Seven  collectively, 
is  something  so  absurd,  and  so  impracticable  in  gov- 
ernment, that  one  is  astonished  that  even  the  form  of 
it  has  been  toleiated  so  long;  for  the  substance  is  not 
strictly  obseived.  And  five  Piovinces  will  often  con- 
clude, though  two  dissent,  provided  that  Holland  and 
Zealand  are  two  of  the  five;  as  fouiteen  or  fifteen  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Holland  will  conclude  an  affair 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  four  01  five  of  the 
lessei.  I  cannot  help  conjectuimg  that  William,  the 
first  Pi  nice  of  Orange,  called  the  Taciturn,  the  ablest 
man,  without  dispute,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  Adnmal  Coligny,*  and  who  had  the 
modelling  of  the  Republic  as  he  pleased ,  I  conjecture, 
I  say,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  never  have 
suffeied  such  an  absurdity  to  have  crippled  that  gov- 
ernment which  he  was  at  the  head  of,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  useful  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  cov- 
ered the  greatest  ambition  with  the  gieatest  modesty, 
and  declined  the  insignificant,  outward  signs,  as  much 
as  he  desiied  the  solid  substance  of  powei  might  he 
not  therefoie  think,  that  this  absurd,  though  requisite 

*  I  am  persuaded,  that,  had  the  Taciturn  been  in  the  place  of  the 
Admiral  Cohgny,  he  would  never  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  have 
come  to  Pans,  and  to  have  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those  two 
monsters  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Charles  the 
Ninth  His  prudent  escape  from  Flanders  is  a  proof  of  it ,  when  he 
rather  chose  to  be  Prince  sans  terre  than  Prince  sans  t&te  — 0. 
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unanimity,  made  a  Stadtholder  absolutely  necessary  to 
lender  the  goveinment  piacticable?  In  which  case 
he  was  very  sure  the  Stadtholder  would  always  be 
taken  out  of  his  family ;  and  he  minded  things,  not 
names.  The  Pensionary  !  thinks  this  conjectuie  prob- 
able; and,  as  we  weie  talking  the  othei  day  confi- 
dentially upon  this  subject,  we  both  agreed  that  this 
monstrous  and  impracticable  unanimity,  lequired  by 
the  constitution,  was  alone  sufficient  to  bung  about  a 
Stadtholder  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Eepub- 
hcan  party  to  prevent  it  He  confessed  to  me,  that, 
upon  his  being  made  Pensionary,  he  entered  into 
solemn  engagements  not  to  contribute,  directly  nor 
indirectly,  to  any  change  of  the  piesent  foim  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  he  would  scrupulously  observe 
those  engagements ;  but  that  he  foresaw  tlie  defects  in 
their  form  of  government,  and  the  abuses  crept  into 
every  part  of  it,  would  infallibly  produce  a  Stadt- 
holder,f  tumultuously  imposed  upon  the  Republic  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  as  in  the  case  of 
King  William  I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  if 
that  were  to  happen  a  second  time,  the  Stadtholder  so 
made  would  be  their  King  J  He  said  he  believed  so 

*  Monsieur  Shngelandt,  the  ablest  Minister,  and  the  honestest  man 
I  ever  knew  I  may  justly  call  lum  my  Friend,  my  Muster,  and  my 
Guide,  for  I  was  then  quite  new  in  business  he  instructed  me,  he 
loved,  he  trusted  me  — 0 

t  It  has  since  appeared  that  ho  judged  very  rightly  —0 
J  And  so  he  ought  to  be  now,  even  for  the  sake  and  preservation  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  The  necessary  principle  of  a  Eepublic,  Virtue, 
subsists  no  longer  there  The  great  riches  of  private  people  (though 
the  public  is  poor)  have  long  ago  extinguished  that  principle,  and 
destroyed  the  equality  necessary  to  a  Commonwealth  A  Common- 
wealth is  unquestionably,  upon  paper,  the  most  rational  and  equitable 
form  of  government,  but  it  is  as  unquestionably  impracticable,  in  all 
countries  where  riches  have  introduced  luxury,  and  a  great  inequality 
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too,  and  that  lie  had  urged  all  this  to  the  most  con- 
siderable Members  of  the  Goveinment,  and  the  most 
jealous  Republicans  That  he  had  even  foimed  a 
plan,  which  he  had  laid  befoie  them,  as  the  only  pos- 
sible one  to  prevent  this  impending  danger  That  a 
Stadth older  was  oiigmally  the  chief  spnng  upon 
which  their  government  turned,  and  that,  if  they 
would  have  no  Stadth  older,  they  must  substitute  a 
succedaneum  That  one  pait  of  that  succedaneum 
ninst  be  to  abolish  the  unanimity  lequired  by  the 
present  form  of  government,  and  which  only  a  Stadt- 
holdei  could  lender  practicable  by  his  influence 
That  the  abuses  which  were  crept  into  the  military 
pait  of  the  government  must  be  collected,  or  that 
they  alone,  if  they  were  suffered  to  go  on,  would  make 
a  Stadtholdei ,  in  older  that  the  army  and  the  navy, 
which  the  public  paid  foi,  might  be  of  some  use, 
which  at  present  they  were  not  That  he  had  laid 
these  and  many  other  considerations  of  the  like  natuie 
before  them,  in  the  hopes  of  one  of  these  two  things . 
either  to  prevail  with  them  to  make  a  Stadth  older 
unnecessary,  by  a  just  reformation  of  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  and  substituting  a  majority,  or  at 
most  two-thirds,  to  the  absurd  and  impiacticable 
unanimity  now  lequisite;  or,  if  they  would  not  come 

of  conditions  It  will  only  do  m  those  countries  that  poveity  keeps 
virtuous  In  England,  it  would  very  soon  grow  a  tyrannical  Aristoc- 
racy ,  soon  afterwards,  an  Oligarchy ,  and  soon  after  that,  an  absolute 
Monarchy  from  the  same  causes  that  Denmark,  in  the  last  century, 
became  so, — the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
from  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  equals  If  the  young 
Stadtholder  has  abilities,  he  will,  when  he  grows  up,  get  all  the  powers 
of  a  limited  Monarchy,  such  as  England,  no  matter  under  what  name  , 
and,  if  he  is  really  wise,  he  will  desire  no  more  if  the  people  are 
wise,  they  will  give  it  him  — C 
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into  these  preventive  regulations,  that  they  would 
treat  amicably  with  the  Pi  nice  of  Change  and  give 
him  the  Stadtholderate,  under  strict  limitations,  and 
with  effectual  provisions  foi  their  liberty  But  they 
would  listen  to  neither  of  these  expedients  •  the  first 
affected  the  private  interests  of  most  of  the  considerable 
people  of  the  Republic,  whose  powei  and  profit  aiose 
from  those  abuses,  and  the  second  was  too  contraiy 
to  the  violent  passions  and  piejudices  of  Messrs  d'Ob- 
dam,  Booteslaer,  Hallewyn,  and  other  Heads  of  the 
high  Republican  party  Upon  this  I  said  to  the  Pen- 
sionary, that  he  had  fully  proved  to  me,  not  only  that 
theie  would,  but  that  there  ought  to  be,  a  Stadtholder 
He  leplied,  "  There  will  most  certainly  be  one,  and  you 
"  aie  young  enough  to  live  to  see  it  I  hope  I  shall 
"  be  out  of  the  way  first ,  but  if  I  am  not  out  of  the 
"  world  at  that  time,  I  will  be  out  of  my  place,  and 
"pass  the  poor  lemainder  of  my  life  in  quiet.  I  only 
"pray  that  our  new  Mastei,  whenever  we  have  him, 
"may  be  gently  given  us  My  friend,  the  Gieffiei,1' 
"  thinks  a  Stadtholder  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
"  Republic,  and  so  do  I  as  much  as  he,  if  they  will 
"not  accept  of  the  othei  expedient,  but  we  are  in 
"  very  different  situations ,  he  is  under  no  engage- 
"  ments  to  the  contraiy,  and  I  am  "  He  then  asked 
me,  in  confidence,  whether  I  had  any  instructions  to 
promote  the  Prince  of  Oi  ange's  views  and  interest  I 
told  him  truly  I  had  not ,  but  that,  however,  I  would 

*The  Greffier  Fagel,  who  had  been  Gheffier,  that  is  Secretary  of 
State,  above  fifty  years  He  had  the  deepest  knowledge  of  business, 
and  the  soundest  judgment,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  but 
he  had  not  that  quick,  that  intuitive  sagacity,  which  the  Pensionary 
Slingelandt  had  He  has  often  owned  to  me,  that  he  thought  things 
were  gone  too  far  for  any  other  remedy  but  a  Stadtholder  — C 
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do  it,  as  far  as  ever  I  could,  quietly  and  privately. 
That  lie  himself  had  convinced  me,  that  it  was  foi  the 
interest  of  the  Republic,  which  I  honoured  and  wished 
well  to ,  and  also  that  it  would  be  a  much  more  effi- 
cient Ally  to  England,  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment "  I  uiubt  own,"  replied  he,  "that  at  present  we 
"  have  neither  strength,  secrecy,  nor  dispatch "  I 
said  that  I  knew  but  too  well,  by  my  own  experience ; 
and  I  added  (laughing)  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  the 
Prince  of  Oiauge's  greatest  enemy,  and  upon  that 
Prince's  violent  and  impetuous  enemies'1  to  be  his 

*  These  hot-beaded  Republicans  pushed  things  with  the  unjustest  ac- 
rimony against  the  Prince  of  Change  They  denied  him  his  lank  in  the 
army ,  and  they  kept  him  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Maiquisat  of 
Tervere  and  Flessingen,  which  were  his  own  patrimony ,  and  by  these 
means  gave  him  the  merit  with  the  people,  of  being  unjustly  op- 
pressed Had  he  been  an  abler  man  himself,  or  better  advised  by 
others,  he  might  have  availed  himself  much  moie  solidly  than  ho  did, 
of  the  affection,  or  rather  the  fury,  of  the  people,  in  his  favour,  when 
they  tumultuously  made  him  Stadtholder ,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
value  and  importance  of  those  warm  moments,  in  which  he  might 
have  fixed  and  clinched  his  power  Dazzled  with  the  show  and  trap- 
pings of  power,  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  substance  He  at- 
tempted a  thing  impossible,  which  was,  to  please  every  body  he 
heard  every  body,  begun  every  thing,  and  finished  nothing  When 
the  people,  in  their  fury,  made  him  Stadtholder,  they  desired  nothing 
better  than  totally  to  dissolve  the  Republican  form  of  government  He 
should  have  let  them  The  tumultuous  love  of  the  populace  must  be 
seized  and  enjoyed  in  its  first  transports ,  there  is  no  hoaiding  of  it  to 
use  upon  occasions ,  it  will  not  keep  The  most  considerable  people 
of  the  former  government  would  gladly  have  compounded  for  their 
lives,  and  would  have  thought  themselves  very  well  off  in  the  castle 
of  Louvestein ,  where  one  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  predecessors  sent 
some  of  their  ancestors,  in  times  much  less  favourable  An  affected 
moderation  made  him  lose  that  moment  The  government  is  now  in 
a  disjointed,  loose  state  Her  R  H  the  G-ouvernante  has  not  power 
enough  to  do  much  good ,  and  yet  she  has  more  power  than  authority 
Peace  and  economy,  both  public  and  domestic,  should,  therefore,  be 
the  sole  objects  of  her  politics,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  The 
Public  is  almost  a  bankrupt ,  and  her  son's  private  fortune  extremely 
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best  friends ,  for  that,  if  his  (the  Pensionary's)  plan 
were  to  take  place,  the  Prince  would  have  very  little 
hopes  He  interiuptecl  me  here,  with  saying,  Ne 
craignez  rien,  Milord,  de  ce  cdte  lei ;  mon  plan  blesse 
irop  I'mteret  particulier>pour  etre  regu  a  present  que 
V  amour  du  public  n'ewste  plus.  I  thought  this  con- 
versation too  remarkable  not  to  write  down  the  heads 
of  it  when  I  came  home. 

The  Republic  has  hardly  any  Navy  at  all;  the 
single  fund  for  the  Marine  being  the  small  duties  upon 
exports  and  impoits ;  which  duties  are  not  half  col- 
lected, by  the  connivance  of  the  Magistiates  them- 
selves, who  are  interested  in  smuggling  •  so  that  the 
Republic  has  now  no  other  title  but  courtesy  to  the 
name  of  a  Maritime  Power.  Their  trade  deci  eases 
daily,  and  their  national  debt  inci  eases  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  amounts  to  at  least  fifty 
millions  steilmg 

The  decrease  of  their  Herring-fisheiy,  from  what  it 
appeals  by  Monsieur  De  Witt's  Memoirs  of  Holland 
in  his  tune,  is  incredible;  and  will  be  much  gi eater 
now  we  are  at  last  wise  enough  to  take  our  own  her- 
rings upon  our  own  coasts. 

They  do  not  now  get  by  ft  eight  one  quarter  of 
what  they  used  to  get-  they  were  the  general  sea- 
carriers  of  all  Europe  The  Act  of  Navigation  passed 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
Charles  the  Second's,  gave  the  first  blow  to  that 
branch  of  their  profit ;  and  now  we  carry  more  than 
they  do.  Their  only  profitable  remaining  branches 

incumbered  She  has  sense  and  ambition ,  but  it  is,  still,  the  sense 
and  ambition  of  a  woman  ,  that  is,  inconsequential  What  remains  to 
be  done,  requires  a  firm,  manly,  and  vigorous  mind  — 0 
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of  coinmeice  are,  their  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  have  engrossed  the  spices,  and  their  illicit  tiade 
in  America  fiom  Surinam,  St  Eustatia,  Curacoa,  &c. 

Their  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  bear  not  the 
least  comparison  with  oius,  neither  in  quantity,  quality, 
noi  expoitation. 

Then  police  is  still  excellent,  and  is  now  the  only 
remains  of  that  prudence,  vigilance,  and  good  disci- 
pline, which  formerly  made  them  esteemed,  respected 
and  courted 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  OEDER 

(DRAWN  UP  BY  LOUD  CHESTERFIELD  FOB,  HIS  SON,  AND  ENCLOSED 
IN  HIS  LETTER  OF  AUGUST  2,  1748  ) 

IN  the  ages  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  the 
mother  of  superstition,  it  was  thought  not  only  just, 
but  mentoiious,  to  propagate  religion  by  fire  and 
swoid,  and  to  take  away  the  lives  and  properties  of 
unbelieveis  This  enthusiasm  produced  the  seveial 
Cioisadoes  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  following 
centunes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recover  the 
Holy  Laud  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  who,  by 
the  way,  weie  the  lawful  possessors  Many  honest 
enthusiasts  engaged  in  these  Croisadoes,  from  a  mis- 
taken principle  of  leligion,  and  fiorn  the  pardons 
granted  by  the  Popes  foi  all  the  sins  of  those  pious 
adventuiers;  but  many  more  knaves  adopted  these 
holy  wars  in  hopes  of  conquest  and  plunder 

After  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  head  of  these 
knaves  and  fools,  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1099,  Chustians  of  various  nations  remained  in  that 
city ,  among  the  rest,  one  good  honest  German,  that 
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took  particular  care  of  his  countrymen  who  came 
hither  in  pilgrimages  He  built  a  house  for  their 
icception,  and  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
This  little  establishment  soon  became  a  great  one  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  many  consideiable  people  who  en- 
gaged in  it,  in  order  to  drive  the  Saiacens  out  of  the 
Holy  Land.  This  society  then  began  to  take  its  first 
form ,  and  its  membeis  were  called  Marian  Teutonic 
Knights*  Manan,  from  their  chapel,  sacied  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy, — Teutonic,  fiom  the  German,  01  Teu- 
ton, who  was  the  authoi  of  it, — and  Knights,  from 
the  wars  which  they  were  to  carry  on  against  the 
Infidels 

These  Knights  behaved  themselves  so  biavely  at 
first,  that  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  who  was  gen- 
eral of  the  German  army,  in  the  Holy  Land,  sent, 
in  the  yeai  1191,  to  the  Emperor  Heniy  VI.  and 
Pope  Celestin  III  to  desne  that  this  biave  and  chaii- 
table  fraternity  might  be  incorporated  into  a  regular 
Ordei  of  Knighthood;  which  was  accoidingly  clone, 
and  niles  and  a  particular  habit  were  given  them. 
Forty  Knights,  all  of  noble  families,  were  at  first 
created  by  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  princes 
then  in  the  aimy.  The  first  Giand  Mastei  of  this 
Order  was  Henry  Wallpot,  of  a  noble  family  upon 
the  Rhine  This  Order  soon  began  to  opeiate  in 
Europe,  drove  all  the  Pagans  out  of  Piussia,  and  took 
possession  of  it  Soon  after,  they  got  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  invaded  even  Bussia,  wheie  they  mtio- 
duced  the  Christian  religion.  In  1510,  they  elected 
Albert  Marquis  of  Biandenburg  for  their  Giand 
Master,  who,  turning  Protestant,  soon  afterwards  took 
Prussia  from  the  Ordei,  and  kept  it  for  himself  with 
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the  consent  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  of  whom 
it  was  to  hold  He  then  quitted  his  Giand-Master- 
ship,  and  made  himself  Hereditary  Duke  of  that 
couutiy,  which  is  thence  called  Ducal  Prussia.  This 
Order  now  consists  of  twelve  provinces  •  viz  Alsatia, 
Austria,  Coblentz,  and  Etsch,  which  aie  the  four 
under  the  Piussian  jurisdiction ,  Franconia,  Hesse, 
Biessen,  Westphalia,  Lorrain,  Thurmgia,  Saxony, 
and  "Utrecht,  which  eight  aie  of  the  German  juris- 
diction The  Dutch  now  possess  all  that  the  Order 
had  in  Utrecht.  Every  one  of  these  provinces  have 
their  paiticular  Commandenes  ;  and  the  most  ancient 
of  these  Commandeurs  is  called  the  Commandeur  Pro- 
vincial These  twelve  Commandeurs  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  the  Giand  Master  of  Germany  as  their  chief, 
and  have  the  light  of  electing  the  Giand  Master. 
The  Electoi  of  Cologne  is  at  piesent  Grand  Maitre 

This  Older,  founded  by  mistaken  Chustian  zeal 
upon  the  Antichnstian  principles  of  violence  and 
persecution,  soon  giew  strong  by  the  weakness  and 
ignoiance  of  the  times,  acquired  unjustly  gieat  pos- 
sessions, of  which  they  justly  lost  the  gieatest  part 
by  their  ambition  and  cruelty,  which  made  them 
feared  and  hated  by  all  their  neighbours. 


LORD   CHESTERFIELD'S 

LETTERS  TO  HIS  GODSON,  ON  THE 
ART  OF  PLEASING. 


The  series  of  fourteen  Letteis  which  follow,  was  addressed  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Philip  Stanhope,  his  godson  and  distant  kins- 
man, who  became  his  heir  and  successor  to  the  Earldom  They  have 
been  published  in  the  supplementary  quarto  volume  to  Lord  Chestei- 
field's  Works,  a  volume  which  (as  already  stated  in  the  Preface)  has 
now  become  extremely  rare  There  is  no  date  of  year  or  month  to 
these  letters,  but  as  the  third  letter  refers  to  Philip  Stanhope  as 
having  just  completed  his  tenth  year,  and  as  he  was  born  in  Novem- 
ber 1755,  they  must  have  been  written  in  1765  and  1766 


Bath 
MY   DEAR   LITTLE   BOY, 

OUR  correspondence  has  hitherto  been  very  desul- 
tory and  various  My  letters  have  had  little  or  no 
relation  to  each  other,  and  I  endeavoured  to  suit  them 
to  your  age  and  passion  for  variety.  I  considered  you 
as  a  child,  "and  tufled  with  you  accoidmgly;  and, 
though  I  cannot  yet  look  upon  you  as  a  man,  I  shall 
consider  you  as  being  capable  of  some  serious  reflec- 
tion. You  are  now  above  half  a  man,  and  before 
your  present  age  is  doubled  you  will  be  quite  a  man  : 
therefore,  Paulo  majora  canamus. 

You  already  know  your  religious  and  moral  duties, 
which,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  simple  and  plain :  the 
former  consists  in  fearing  and  loving  your  Creator, 
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and  in  observing  His  laws,  which  He  has  written  in 
every  man's  heart,  and  which  your  conscience  will 
always  remind  you  of,  if  you  give  it  but  a  fan  hear- 
ing, the  latter,  I  mean  your  moial  duties,  aie  fully 
contained  in  these  few  words,  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by  Your  classical  knowledge,  others  more  able  than 
myself  will  instiuct  you  in  There  remains,  there- 
fore, nothing  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  you,  except 
to  communicate  to  your  youth  and  inexperience  what 
a  long  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
enables  me  to  give  you. 

I  shall  then,  for  the  future,  wiite  you  a  series  of 
letters,  which  I  desire  you  will  read  twice  ovei,  and 
keep  by  you,  upon  the  duty,  the  utility,  and  the  means 
of  pleasing — that  is,  of  being  what  the  French  call 
amiable  ;  an  art  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  possess 
almost  exclusively  •  they  have  studied  it  the  most, 
and  they  practise  it  the  best.  I  shall,  therefoie,  often 
boirow  their  expressions  in  the  following  letteis,  as 
answeimg  my  ideas  better  than  any  I  can  find  in  my 
own  language 

Remember  this,  and  fix  it  in  your  mind,  that  who- 
ever is  not  aimable,  is  in  truth  nobody  at  all,  with 
regard  to  the  general  intercourse  of  life  .  his  learning 
is  pedanti  y,  and  even  his  virtue  has  no  lustre.  Per- 
haps my  subject  may  oblige  me  to  say  things  above 
your  pi  esent  forte  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  youi  under- 
standing opens  and  extends  itself,  you  will  undei- 
stand  them  ;  and  then  Jlcec  ohm  memimsse  juvabit 

I  piesume  you  will  not  expect  elegancy,  or  even 
accuracy,  in  letteis  of  this  kind,  which  I  write  singly 
for  your  use.  I  give  you  my  matter  just  as  it  occurs 
to  me.  May  it  be  useful  to  you! 
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P  S  — If  you  \veie  in  tins  place,  it  would  quite  turn 
youi  little  head ;  here  would  be  so  much  of  your  deai 
vanety,  that  you  would  think  rather  less,  if  possible, 
than  most  of  the  company  who  saunter  away  their 
whole  time  and  do  nothing. 


Bath 
MY   DEAR    LITTLE    BOY, 

THE  desire  of  being  pleased  is  univeisal ;  the  desire 
of  pleasing  should  be  so  too  •  it  is  included  in  that 
gieat  and  fundamental  principle  of  morality,  of  doing 
to  others  what  one  wishes  they  should  do  to  us  Theie 
are,  indeed,  some  moral  duties  of  a  much  higher  na- 
tuie,  but  none  of  a  more  amiable,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  it  at  the  head  of  what  Ciceio  calls  the 
lemores  mrtutes. 

The  benevolent  and  feeling  heait  performs  this 
duty  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  manner  that  gives  it  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  great,  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
too  often  bestow  then  favouis  upon  then  inferiors  in 
the  mannei  they  bestow  then  sciaps  upon  their  dogs, 
so  as  neither  to  oblige  man  noi  dogs  It  is  no  wonder 
if  favours,  benefits,  and  even  chanties  thus  bestowed 
ungraciously,  should  be  as  coldly  and  faintly  acknowl- 
edged. Gratitude  is  a  buiden  upon  our  imperfect 
nature,  and  we  aie  but  too  willing  to  ease  ourselves  of 
it,  or  at  least  to  lighten  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

The  manner,  theiefore,  of  conferring  favours  or 
benefits,  is,  as  to  pleasing,  almost  as  impoitant  as  the 
matter  itself.  Take  care,  then,  never  to  thi  ow  away 
the  obligations,  which  perhaps  you  may  have  it  in 
youi  power  to  confer  upon  others,  by  an  an  of  inso- 
lent piotection,  or  by  a  cold  and  comfortless  manner, 
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winch  stifles  them  in  their  birth.  Humanity  inclines, 
religion  requires,  and  our  moral  duties  oblige  us,  as 
far  as  we  aie  able,  to  leheve  the  disti esses  and  miseiies 
of  our  fellow-cieatures;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  a  true 
heait-felt  benevolence  and  tenderness  will  prompt  us 
to  contiibute  what  we  can  to  theii  ease,  then  amuse- 
ment, and  then  pleasure,  as  far  as  innocently  we  may 
Let  us,  then,  not  only  scatter  benefits,  but  even  strew 
flowers  foi  our  fellow-travellers,  in  the  rugged  ways 
of  this  wi  etched  world ' 

There  are  some,  and  but  too  many  in  this  country 
paiticularly,  who,  without  the  least  visible  taint  of 
ill-natuie  or  malevolence,  seem  to  be  totally  indiffer- 
ent, and  do  not  show  the  least  desire  to  please ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  never  designedly  offend  Whether 
this  proceeds  fiom  a  lazy,  negligent,  and  listless  dis- 
position, fiorn.  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature,  from 
ill  health,  low  spirits,  or  from  a  secret  and  sullen 
pride,  aiising  from  the  consciousness  of  their  boasted 
libeity  and  independency,  is  hard  to  determine,  con- 
sidering the  various  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  wondeiful  eirors  of  the  human  head;  but,  be 
the  cause  what  it  will,  that  neutrality,  which  is  the 
effect  of  it,  makes  these  people,  as  neutralities  do,  de- 
spicable, and  mere  blanks  in  society  They  would 
surely  be  roused  from  their  indiffeience,  if  they  would 
seriously  consider  the  infinite  utility  of  pleasing,  which 
I  shall  do  in  my  next. 


Bath 
MY   DEAK   LITTLE   BOY, 

As  the  utility  of  pleasing  seems  to  be  almost  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  I  shall  rather  hint  it  to  you  than 
dwell  upon  it.  The  person  who  manifests  a  constant 
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desire  to  please,  places  Ins,  perhaps,  small  stock  of 
merit  at  gieat  interest.  What  vast  retmns,  then,  must 
real  merit,  when  thus  adorned,  necessarily  bung  in? 
A  piudent  usuier  would  with  transport  place  his  last 
shilling  at  such  interest,  and  upon  so  solid  a  security. 

The  man  who  is  amiable  will  make  almost  as  many 
fi lends  as  he  does  acquaintances:  I  mean  in  the  cur- 
rent acceptation  of  the  word,  but  not  such  sentimen- 
tal fi  lends  as  Pylades  or  Orestes,  ISTisus  and  Euryalus, 
&c  ,  but  he  will  make  people  m  gencial  wish  him 
well,  and  inclined  to  seive  him  in  anything  not  in- 
consistent with  their  own  inteiest. 

Civility  is  the  essential  article  towaids  pleasing, 
and  is  the  result  of  good-nature  and  of  good-sense ;  but 
good-bi  ceding  is  the  decoration,  the  lustre  of  civility, 
and  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  minute  attention  to, 
and  experience  of,  good  company.  A  good-natuied 
ploughman  01  fox-hunter  may  be  intentionally  as 
civil  as  the  politest  courtier,  but  then  manner 
often  degrades  and  vilifies  their  matter ,  whereas,  m 
good-breeding,  the  manner  always  adorns  and  digni- 
fies the  matter  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  often 
known  it  give  currency  to  base  coin  We  may  truly 
say,  in  this  case,  matenem  superat  opus 

Civility  is  often  attended  by  a  ceremoniousness, 
which  good-breeding  corrects,  but  will  not  quite  abol- 
ish. A  certain  degree  of  ceremony  is  a  necessary 
outwork  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  religion  •  it  keeps 
the  forward  and  petulant  at  a  proper  distance,  and  is 
a  very  small  restraint  to  the  sensible  and  to  the  well- 
bred  pait  of  the  world.  We  find,  in  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  that  Peter  had  too  much  pomp  and  ceremony, 
Jack  too  little ;  but  Martin's  conduct  seems  to  be  a 
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good  rule  for  both  worship  and  manners,  and  good- 
sense  and  good-breeding  pursue  this  true  medium. 
In  my  next,  I  shall  consider  the  means  of  pleasing. 

P.S  — I  am  very  sorry  I  can  send  you  no  venison 
this  yeai,  but  I  have  no  doe-venison  this  tune,  the 
season  has  been  so  unfavourable.  You  must  cele- 
brate your  natal  day  this  year  without  it,  which  you 
will  do  best  by  i  effecting  that  you  are  now  ten  yeais 
old,  and  that  you  have  no  time  to  lose  in  trifling 
childish  dissipation.  You  must  apply  now  01  never 


Bath 
MY   DEAK   LITTLE   BoY, 

THE  means  of  pleasing  vary  according  to  time, 
place,  and  peison ;  but  the  general  lule  is  the  trite 
one  Endeavoui  to  please,  and  you  will  infallibly 
please  to  a  ceitain  degree;  constantly  show  a  desire 
to  please,  and  you  will  engage  people's  self-love  in 
your  interest — a  most  powerful  advocate  This,  as 
indeed  almost  everything  else,  depends  on  attention, 
or  more  pioperly  les  attentions.  Be,  therefoie,  mi- 
nutely attentive  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  person,  or  you  may  happen  to  offend  where  you 
intend  to  please  for  people,  in  what  touches  them- 
selves, make  no  allowances  for  slips  or  inadvei  tencies. 

To  be  distrait  in  company  is  unpardonable,  and 
implies  a  contempt  for  it,  and  is  not  less  ridiculous 
than  offensive.  Theie  is  little  difference  between  a 
dead  man  and  a  distrait;  what  difference  there  is,  is 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  whose  insen- 
sibility everybody  sees  is  not  voluntary  Some  peo- 
ple, most  absurdly,  affect  distraction,  as  thinking  that 
it  implies  deep  thought  and  superior  wisdom,  but 
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they  aie  greatly  mistaken,  for  eveiybody  knows  that, 
if  natural,  it  is  a  great  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  an 
egiegious  folly  affected  A  wise  man,  instead  of  not 
using  the  senses  which  he  has,  would  wish  them  all  to 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  see  and  hear,  at  once,  what- 
ever is  said  or  done  in  company 

Be  you,  then,  attentive  to  the  most  trifling  thing 
that  passes  wheie  you  aie,  have, as  the  vulgar  phrase 
is,  your  eyes  and  your  ears  always  about  you  It  is 
a  very  foolish  thought,  a  very  common  saying,  "I 
"  really  did  not  mind  it,"  or,  "  I  was  thinking  of  quite 
"  another  thing  at  that  time  "  The  proper  answer  to 
such  ingenious  excuses,  and  which  admits  of  no  reply, 
is,  Why  did  you  not  mind  it — you  was  present  when 
it  was  said  or  done  ?  Oh  !  but  you  may  say,  you  was 
thinking  of  quite  another  thing ;  if  so,  why  was  you 
not  m  quite  another  place  proper  for  that  important 
other  thing,  which  you  say  you  was  thinking  of  ? 
But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  company  was  so 
silly  that  it  did  not  deserve  your  attention.  That,  I 
am  sure,  is  the  saying  of  a  silly  man ;  for  a  man  of 
sense  knows  that  there  is  no  company  so  silly,  that 
some  use  may  not  be  made  of  by  attention. 

You  should  have  (and  it  is  to  be  had,  if  you  please) 
a  versability  in  attention,  which  you  may  instantane- 
ously apply  to  different  objects  and  persons  as  they 
occur.  Remember,  that  without  these  attentions  you 
will  never  be  fit  to  live  m  good  company,  noi  indeed 
any  company  at  all ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,  will  be  to  turn  Chartreux.  When  you  present 
yourself,  or  are  presented  for  the  first  time  in  company, 
study  to  make  the  first  impression  you  give  of  your- 
self as  advantageous  as  possible.  This  you  can  only 
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do,  at  fiist,  by  what  solid  people  commonly  call  trifles, 
winch  are  aw,  dress,  and  address  Heie  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  Graces.  Even  that  silly  aiticle  of 
diess  is  no  tufle  upon  these  occasions. 

Never  be  the  first  noi  the  last  in  the  fashion  Wear 
as  fine  clothes  as  men  of  your  lank  commonly  do,  and 
rathei  better  than  worse;  and  when  you  aie  well- 
dressed  once  a  day,  do  not  seem  to  know  that  you 
have  any  clothes  on  at  all,  but  let  youi  motions  be  as 
easy  as  they  could  be  in  your  night-gown.  A  fop 
values  himself  upon  his  diess,  but  a  man  of  sense 
will  not  neglect  it  in  his  youth  at  least.  The  greatest 
fop  I  evei  saw,  was  at  the  same  time  the  gieatest 
sloven,  for  it  is  an  affected  singulaiity  of  diess,  be  it 
of  what  sort  it  will,  that  constitutes  a  fop,  and  every- 
body will  prefer  an  ovei-dressed  fop  to  a  slovenly  one. 
Let  youi  addiess,  when  you  fiist  conie  into  company, 
be  modest,  but  without  the  least  bashfulness  01  sheep- 
ishness — steady,  without  impudence,  and  unembar- 
rassed, as  if  you  weie  in  your  own  room.  This  is  a 
difficult  point  to  hit,  and  therefore  deseives  great  at- 
tention ;  nothing  but  a  long  usage  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  best  company,  can  possibly  give  it 

A  young  man  without  knowledge  of  the  world, 
when  he  first  goes  into  a  fashionable  company,  where 
most  are  his  superiors,  is  commonly  either  annihilated 
by  mauvaise  honte,  or,  if  he  rouses  and  lashes  himself 
up  to  what  he  only  thinks  a  modest  assurance,  he 
runs  into  impudence  and  absurdity,  and  consequently 
offends  instead  of  pleasing  Have  always,  as  much 
as  you  can,  that  air  de  douceur,  which  never  fails  to 
make  favourable  impressions,  provided  it  be  equally 
free  from  an  insipid  smile  or  a  peit  smirk. 
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Bath 
MY   DEAR   LITTLE   BOY, 

CAREFULLY  avoid  an  aigumentative  and  disputative 
tuin,  winch  too  many  people  have,  and  some  even 
value  themselves  upon,  in  company ,  and,  when  your 
opinion  differs  from  others,  maintain  it  only  with  mod- 
esty, calmness,  and  gentleness,  but  never  be  eager, 
loud,  01  clamorous ,  and,  when  you  find  youi  antago- 
nist beginning  to  giow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  some  genteel  badinage  foi,  take  it  for  gi  anted,  if 
tlie  two  best  friends  in  the  woild  dispute  with  eagei- 
ness,  upon  the  most  trifling  subject  imaginable,  they 
will,  foi  the  time,  find  a  momentary  alienation  fiom 
each  other  Disputes  upon  any  subject  are  a  sort  of 
tual  of  the  uudeistanding,  and  must  end  in  the  moi- 
tification  of  one  or  othei  of  the  disputants.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  you  should 
give  an  umveisal  assent  to  all  that  you  hear  said  in 
company  such  an  assent  would  be  mean,  and  in  some 
cases  ciimmal ;  but  blame  with  indulgence,  and  coirect 
with  douceur. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  not  to  have  a 
contempt  for  fools,  and  for  a  man  of  honour  not  to 
have  an  abhoirence  of  knaves,  but  you  must  gain, 
upon  youiself,  so  as  not  to  discover  either  m  their  full 
extent  They  aie,  I  feai,  too  great  a  majority  to  con- 
tend with ,  and  their  number  makes  them  formidable, 
though  not  respectable.  They  commonly  hang  to- 
gether, for  the  mutual  use  they  make  of  each  other. 
Show  them  a  reserved  civility,  and  let  them  not  exist 
with  regard  to  you.  Do  not  play  off  the  fool,  as  is 
too  commonly  done  by  would-be  wits,  nor  shock  the 
knave  unnecessarily,  but  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
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do  with  either ;  and  remember  always,  that  whoever 
contiacts  a  friendship  with  a  knave  or  a  fool,  has 
something  bad  to  do  or  to  conceal  A  young  man, 
especially  at  his  fiist  enteimg  into  the  woild,  is  gener- 
ally judged  of  by  the  company  he  keeps — and  it  is  a 
veiy  fair  way  of  judging;  and  though  you  will  not  at 
fiist  be  able  to  make  your  way,  perhaps,  into  the  best 
company,  it  is  always  in  youi  power  to  avoid  bad  It 
may  be,  that  you  will  ask  me  how  I  define  good  and 
bad  company  ?  and  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  can,  for  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the  difference. 

G-ood  company  consists  of  a  number  of  people  of  a 
certain  fashion  (I  do  not  mean  birth),  of  whom  the 
majority  are  reckoned  to  be  people  of  sense,  and  of 
decent  chaiacters — in  shoit,  of  those  who  aie  allowed 
universally  to  be,  and  are  called,  good  company  It 
is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  a  fool  or  two  may  sneak, 
or  a  knave  or  two  intiude  into  such  company  the 
former,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  reputation  of  a  little 
common  sense,  and  the  latter,  that  of  some  common 
honesty.  But,  ubi  plura  mtent,  like  Horace,  you  must 
not  be  offended  paucis  macuhs. 

Bad  company  is,  whatever  is  not  generally  allowed 
to  be  good  company;  but  theie  aie  seveial  gradations 
m  this,  as  in  the  other  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you,  in  the  common  course  of  life,  not  to  fall  some- 
times into  bad  company ,  but  get  out  of  it  as  soon,  and 
as  well  as  you  can  Theie  are  some  companies  so 
blasted  and  scandalous,  that  to  have  been  with  them 
twice  would  hurt  your  character,  both  as  to  vntue  and 
parts .  such  is  the  company  of  bullies,  shaipers,  jock- 
ies,  and  low  debauchees  either  in  wine  or  women,  not 
to  mention  fools.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not,  while 
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young,  declaim  and  preach  against  them  like  a  Capu- 
chin. You  are  not  called  upon  to  be  a  lepairer  of 
wrongs,  or  a  leformei  of  manners  Let  your  own  be 
pure,  and  leave  otheis  to  the  contempt  or  indignation 
they  deseive. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  company,  which,  without 
being  scandalous,  is  vilifying  and  degrading :  I  mean, 
what  is  called  low  company,  which  young  men  of  birth 
and  fashion,  at  their  fiist  appearance  in  the  world,  are 
too  apt  to  like,  from  a  degree  of  bashfulness,  mauvaise 
lionte,  and  laziness,  which  is  not  easily  rubbed  off  If 
you  sink  into  this  sort  of  company  but  foi  one  yeai, 
you  will  never  emeige  from  it,  but  remain  as  obscure 
and  insignificant  as  they  are  themselves  Vanity  is 
also  a  great  inducement  to  keep  low  company ;  for  a 
man  of  quality  is  sure  to  be  the  first  man  in  it,  and  to 
be  admired  and  flatteied,  though,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
fool  in  it  Do  not  think  I  mean,  by  low  company, 
people  of  no  birth ;  for  birth  goes  for  nothing  with 
me,  nor,  I  hope,  with  you ,  but  I  mean,  by  low  com- 
pany, obscure,  insignificant  people,  unknown  and  un- 
seen in  the  polite  part  of  the  world,  and  distinguished 
by  no  one  particular  merit  or  talent,  unless,  perhaps, 
by  soaking  and  sitting  out  their  evenings,  for  drink- 
ing is  generally  the  dull  and  indecent  occupation  of 
such  company 

There  is  another  sort  of  company  which  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  in  general,  though  now  and  then  (but 
seldom)  there  may  be  no  harm  in  seeing  it :  I  mean 
the  company  of  wags,  witlings,  buffgons,  mimics,  and 
merry  fellows,  who  are  all  of  them  commonly  the 
dullest  fellows  in  the  world  with  the  strongest  animal 
spirits.  If  fiom  mere  curiosity  you  go  into  such 
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company,  do  not  wear  in  it  a  severe,  philosophical 
face  of  contempt  of  their  illibei  al  mirth,  but  content 
yomself  with  acting  a  veiy  mfenor  part  in  it;  con- 
tiact  no  famibai  ity  with  any  of  the  per  for  merb,  which 
would  give  them  claims  upon  you  that  you  could  not 
with  decency  either  satisfy  01  i eject  Call  none  of 
them  by  their  Christian  names,  as  Jack,  Frank,  &c , 
but  use  lather  a  nioie  ceiemomous  civility  with  them 
than  with  youi  equals,  foi  nothing  keeps  foiward  and 
petulant  puppies  at  a  proper  distance  so  effectually  as 
a  little  ceiemony. 

Bath 
MY  DEAR   LITTLE  BOY, 

BAD  company  is  much  more  easily  denned  than 
good,  what  is  bad  must  strike  eveiybody  at  first 
sight,  folly,  knavery,  and  piofligacy  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  wit,  honour,  and  decency  Bad  company 
havef  *  *  *  *•  *  *;  but  m  good,  theie  are 
seveial  gradations  from  good  to  the  best :  merely 
good,  is  lather  free  from  objections  than  deceiving  of 
praise  Aim  at  the  best ;  but  what  is  the  best  ?  I 
take  it  to  be  those  societies  of  men  or  women,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  wheie  great  politeness,  good-breeding, 
and  decency,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  virtue, 
prevail. 

Women  of  fashion  and  character — I  do  not  mean 
absolutely  unblemished — are  a  necessaiy  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  good  company ;  the  attention 
which  they  lequiie,  and  which  is  always  paid  them 
by  well-bied  men,  keeps  up  politeness,  and  gives  a 
habit  of  good-breeding ;  whereas  men,  when  they  live 
together  without  the  lenity  of  women  in  company, 

f  A  few  words  were  torn  off  from  this  letter 
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are  apt  to  grow  caieless,  negligent,  and  rough,  among 
one  anothei  In  company,  every  woman  is  every 
man's  superior,  and  must  be  addressed  with  lespect — 
nay  moie,  with  flatteiy — and  you  need  not  fear 
making  it  too  strong  Such  flattery  is  not  mean  on 
yom  part,  nor  peinicious  to  them,  for  it  can  never 
give  them  a  gieatei  opinion  of  their  beauty  or  their 
sense  than  they  had  before;  theiefoie,  make  the  dose 
strong — it  will  be  greedily  swallowed. 

Women  stamp  the  character,  fashionable  or  unfash- 
ionable, of  all  young  men  at  their  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  Bribe  them  with  minute  attentions,  good- 
breeding,  and  flatteiy  I  have  often  known  their 
proclamation  give  a  value  and  currency  to  base  com 
enough,  and,  consequently,  it  will  add  a  lustre  to  the 
truest  sterling  Women,  though  otherwise  called  sen- 
sible, have  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  weaknesses,  singu- 
larities, whims  and  humours,  especially  vanity ;  study 
attentively  all  their  failings,  gratify  them  as  far  as 
you  can — nay,  flatter  them,  and  sacufice  your  own 
little  humours  for  them.  Young  men  aie  too  apt  to 
show  a  dislike,  not  to  say  an  aversion  and  contempt, 
for  old  and  ugly  women,  which  is  both  impolitic  and 
injudicious,  for  theie  is  a  respectful  politeness  due  to 
the  whole  sex  Besides,  the  ugly  and  the  old,  having 
the  least  to  do  themselves,  are  jealous  of  being  de- 
spised, and  never  forgive  it ;  and  I  could  suppose  cases, 
in  which  you  would  desire  their  friendship,  or  at  least 
their  neutrality.  Let  it  be  a  rule  with  you  never  to 
show  that  contempt  which  very  often  you  will  have, 
and  with  reason,  for  a  human  creature,  for  it  will 
never  be  forgiven.  An  injury  is  sooner  pardoned 
than  an  insult 
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Bath 
MY   DEAR   LITTLE   BoY, 

IF  you  have  not  command  enough  over  yomself  to 
conquei  your  humours,  as  I  hope  you  will,  and  as  I 
am  sure  every  rational  cieatuie  may  have,  never  go 
into  company  while  the  fit  of  ill-humom  is  upon  you. 
Instec^d  of  companies  diveitmg  you  in  those  moments, 
you  will  displease,  and  piobahly  shock  them,  and  you 
will  pai  t  worse  friends  than  you  met ;  but  whenever 
you  find  in  yourself  a  disposition  to  sullenness,  con- 
tradiction, 01  testmess,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  foi  a 
cure  abioad  Stay  at  home,  let  your  humour  feiment 
and  woik  itself  off  Cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
are,  of  all  qualifications,  the  most  amiable  in  company, 
foi,  though  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  good-nature 
and  good- bieeding,  they  act  them,  at  least,  veiy  well; 
and  that  is  all  that  is  icquired  in  mixed  company 

I  have,  indeed,  known  some  veiy  ill-natured  people, 
who  weie  veiy  good-humoured  in  company,  but  I 
never  knew  anybody  gen ei ally  ill-humoured  in  com- 
pany, who  was  not  essentially  ill-natmed.  Where 
theie  is  no  malevolence  in  the  heart,  theie  is  always  a 
cheeifuluess  and  ease  in  the  countenance  and  manneis. 
By  good-humour  and  cheei  fulness,  I  am  fai  from 
meaning  noisy  miith  and  loud  peals  of  laughter,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  chaiactenstics  of  the  vulgar 
and  of  the  ill-bied,  whose  miith  is  a  kind  of  stoim. 
Observe  it,  the  vulgar  often  laugh,  but  never  smile , 
wheieas,  well-bred  people  often  smile,  but  seldom 
laugh  A  witty  thing  never  excited  laughter :  it 
pleases  only  the  mind,  and  nevei  distorts  the  coun- 
tenance A  glaring  absurdity,  a  blunder,  a  silly 
accident,  and  those  things  that  are  generally  called 
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comical,  may  excite  a  laugh,  though  never  a  loud  nor 
a  long  one,  among  well-bred  people 

Sudden  passion  is  called  short-lived  madness,  it  is  a 
madness  indeed,  but  the  fits  of  it  return  so  often  in 
choleric  people,  that  it  may  well  be  called  a  continual 
madness  Should  you  happen  to  be  of  this  unfortunate 
disposition,  which  God  forbid,  make  it  youi  constant 
study  to  subdue,  or,  at  least,  to  check  it  When  you 
find  youi  choler  rising,  resolve  neither  to  speak  to  nor 
answer  the  peison  who  excites  it,  but  stay  till  you  find 
it  subsiding,  and  then  speak  dehbeiately.  I  have 
known  many  people,  who,  by  the  lapidity  of  then 
speech,  have  run  away  with  themselves  into  a  pas- 
sion. I  will  mention  to  you  a  tufling,  and  peihaps, 
you  will  think,  a  ridiculous  receipt  towaicls  check- 
ing the  excess  of  passion,  of  which  I  think  that  I 
have  expenenced  the  utility  myself.  Do  everything 
in  minuet-time,  speak,  think,  and  move  always  in 
that  measure — equally  fiee  from  the  dulness  of  slow, 
or  the  huriy  or  huddle  of  quick,  time.  This  move- 
ment will,  moreover,  allow  you  some  moments  to 
think  forwards,  and  the  Giaces  to  accompany  what 
you  say  or  do ;  for  they  are  never  represented  as 
either  running  or  dozing  Observe  a  man  in  a  pas- 
sion, see  his  eyes  glaung,  his  face  inflamed,  his  limbs 
ti  enabling,  and  his  tongue  stammering  and  faltering 
with  rage,  and  then  ask  yourself  calmly,  whether 
upon  any  account  you  would  be  that  human  wild- 
beast  Such  creatures  are  hated  and  dreaded  in  all 
companies,  wheie  they  are  let  loose,  as  people  do  not 
choose  to  be  exposed  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
either  knocking  down  those  bmtes,  or  being  knocked 
down  by  them.  Do  you,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour 
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to  be  cool  and  steady  upon  all  occasions  •  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  steady  calmness  are  mnumeiable,  and 
would  be  too  tedious  to  i  elate.  It  may  be  acquned 
by  care  and  reflection ,  if  it  could  not,  that  reason 
which  distinguishes  man  from  brutes,  would  be  given 
us  to  vei  y  little  purpose  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  never 
saw,  nor  scarcely  evei  heaid  of,  a  Quaker  in  a  passion. 
In  tiuth,  theie  is  in  that  sect  a  decorum,  and  decency, 
and  an  amiable  simplicity,  that  I  know  in  no  othei. 

Having  mentioned  the  Giaces  in  this  letter,  I 
cannot  end  it  without  recommending  to  you,  most 
earnestly,  the  advice  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  to 
sacrifice  to  them  devoutly  and  daily.  When  they  are 
propitious,  they  adoiu  everything,  and  engage  every- 
body But,  are  they  to  be  acquhed?  Yes,  to  a 
ceitain  degree,  by  attention  and  observation,  and  as- 
siduous woislnp  Natme,  I  admit,  must  first  have 
made  you  capable  of  adopting  them,  and  then  observa- 
tion and  imitation  will  make  them  in  time  your  own. 

There  aie  Graces  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  the  foirner  give  an  engaging  turn  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  expressions ;  the  latter  to  the  mo- 
tions, attitudes,  and  addiess.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever 
possessed  them  all .  he  would  be  too  happy  that  did , 
but,  if  you  will  attentively  observe  those  graceful  and 
engaging  manneis  which  please  you  most  in  other 
people,  you  may  easily  correct  what  will  please  others 
m  you,  and  engage  the  majority  of  the  Graces  on 
your  side;  ensuie  the  casting  vote,  and  be  returned 
cwmable  There  are  people  whom  the  PrSmeuse  of 
Molieie  very  justly,  though  very  affectedly  calls  les 
antvpodes  des  Graces.  If  these  unhappy  people  are 
formed  by  Nature  invincibly  maussades  and  awkward, 
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they  are  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  blamed  or  iidi- 
culed.    But  Nature  has  disinherited  few  people  to  that 


degree 


Bath 
MY  DEAK   LITTLE   BOY, 

IF  God  gives  you  wit,  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
wish  you,  unless  He  gives  you  at  the  same  time,  at 
least,  an  equal  portion  of  judgment,  to  keep  it  in  good 
ordei,  wear  it  like  your  swoid  in  the  scabbard,  and 
do  not  brandish  it  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. If  you  have  real  wit,  it  will  flow  sponta- 
neously, and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  lule  of  the  Gospel  is  leversed,  and  it  will  piove 
— seek,  and  you  shall  not  find.  Wit  is  a  shining 
quality  that  everybody  admnes  most  people  aim  at 
it,  all  people  fear  it,  and  few  love  it,  unless  in  them- 
selves A  man  must  have  a  good  share  of  wit  himself 
to  endure  a  great  shaie  in  another.  When  wit  exerts 
itself  in  satire,  it  is  a  most  malignant  distemper  Wit, 
it  is  true,  may  be  shown  in  satire ,  but  satire  does  not 
constitute  wit,  as  many  imagine  A  man  of  wit  ought 
to  find  a  thousand  better  occasions  of  showing  it 

Abstain,  therefore,  most  carefully  from  satire, 
which,  though  it  fall  on  no  particular  person  in  com- 
pany, and  momentarily,  from  the  malignancy  of  the 
human  heart,  pleases  all,  yet,  upon  reflection,  it 
frightens  all  too.  Eveiy  one  thinks  it  may  be  his 
turn  next,  and  will  hate  you  for  what  he  finds  you 
could  say  of  him,  more  than  be  obliged  to  you  for 
what  you  do  not  say.  Fear  and  hatred  are  next-door 
neighbours.  The  more  wit  you  have,  the  more  good- 
nature and  politeness  you  must  show,  to  induce  people 

VOL  II  28 
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to  pardon  your  superiority  ;  for  that  is  no  easy  matter 
Learn  to  shrink  yomself  to  the  size  of  the  company 
you  are  in.  Take  their  tone,  whatevei  it  may  be,  and 
excel  in  it  if  you  can  ,  but  never  pretend  to  give  the 
tone.  A  free  conversation  will  no  more  bear  a  dicta- 
tor, than  a  free  government  will 

The  character  of  a  man  of  wit  is  a  shining  one, 
that  every  man  would  have,  if  he  could,  though  it  is 
often  attended  with  some  inconveniences  :  the  dullest 
Aid ei  man  ever  aims  at  it,  cracks  his  dull  joke,  and 
thinks,  or  at  least  hopes,  that  it  is  wit ,  but  the 
denomination  is  always  formidable,  and  very  often 
ridiculous.  These  titular  wits  have  commonly  much 
less  wit  than  petulance  and  presumption  :  they  are  at 
best  the  neurs  de  Zeur  quarher,  in  which  narrow  sphere 
they  are  at  once  feared  and  admired. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  me,  and  justly,  how,  con- 
sidering the  delusion  of  self-love  and  vanity,  fiom 
which  no  man  living  is  absolutely  free,  how  you  shall 
know  whether  you  have  wit  01  not?  To  which,  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  you  is,  not  to  trust  to  the  voice 
of  your  own  judgment,  for  it  will  deceive  you,  nor  to 
youi  eais,  which  will  always  greedily  receive  flattery, 
if  you  are  worth  being  flattered ;  but  trust  only  to 
your  eyes,  and  read  in  the  countenances  of  good  com- 
pany their  approbation  or  dislike  of  what  you  say. 
Obseive  carefully,  too,  whether  you  are  sought  for, 
solicited,  and  in  a  manner  pressed  into  good  company. 
But  even  all  this  will  not  absolutely  ascertain  your 
wit ;  therefore  do  not,  upon  this  encouragement,  flash 
your  wit  in  people's  faces  cl  ricochets,  in  the  shape  of 
ban  mots,  epigrams,  smart  repartees. 

Appear  to  have  rather  less  than  more  wit  than  you 
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leally  have.  A  wise  man  will  live  at  least  as  much 
within  his  wit  as  his  income.  Content  yourself  with 
good  sense  and  leason,  which  at  the  long-inn  aie  ever 
suie  to  please  eveiybody  who  has  eithei  ,  if  wit  comes 
into  the  bargain,  welcome  it,  but  nevei  invite  it.  Bear 
this  tiuth  always  in  your  mind,  that  you  may  be 
admired  foi  your  wit,  if  you  have  any,  but  that 
nothing  but  good  sense  and  good  qualities  can  make 
you  be  beloved ;  they  are  substantial  every-day's 
weai  Wit  is  for  le  jour  de  gala,  wheie  people  go 
chiefly  to  be  stared  at. 

P  S  — I  icceived  your  last  letter,  which  is  very  well 
wntten  I  shall  see  you  next  week,  and  bung  you 
some  pretty  things  fiom  hence ;  because  I  am  told  you 
are  a  veiy  good  boy,  and  have  leained  very  well. 


Bath 
MY   DEAR    LITTLE   BOY, 

THERE  is  a  species  of  minor  wit,  which  is  much 
used  and  much  more  abused,  I  mean  railleiy.  It  is 
a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  weapon,  when  in 
unskilful  or  clumsy  hands ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
let  it  quite  alone  than  to  play  with  it ;  and  yet  almost 
everybody  do  play  with  it,  though  they  see  daily  the 
quairels  and  heart-burnings  that  it  occasions.  In 
tiuth,  it  implies  a  supposed  supeiiority  m  the  raitteur 
to  the  raill£,  which  no  man  likes  even  the  suspicion 
of,  in  his  own  case,  though  it  may  divert  him  in  other 
people. 

An  innocent  raillene  is  often  inoffensively  begun, 
but  very  seldom  inoffensively  ended ;  for  that  depends 
upon  the  raille,  who,  if  he  cannot  defend  himself,  will 
grow  brutal ;  and,  if  he  can,  very  possibly  his  railleur 
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baffled  becomes  so.  It  is  a  sort  of  trial  of  wit,  in 
which  no  man  can  bear  to  have  his  infeiiority  made 
appear. 

The  chaiacter  of  a  rcuilleur  is  more  geneially  feared 
and  more  heartily  hated  than  any  one  I  know  that 
in  the  woild,  the  injustice  of  a  bad  man  is  sooner  for- 
given than  the  insults  of  a  witty  one ,  the  former  only 
huits  one's  liberty  and  piopeity,  but  the  latter  hurts 
and  mortifies  that  secret  pride  which  no  human  breast 
is  free  fiom  I  will  allow  that  theie  is  a  soit  of  rail- 
lery which  may  not  only  be  inoffensive,  but  even  flat- 
tering, as  when,  by  a  genteel  irony,  you  accuse  people 
of  those  imperfections  which  they  are  most  notonously 
free  from,  and  consequently  insinuate  that  they  possess 
the  contrary  vn  tues.  You  may  safely  call  Anstides  a 
knave,  01  a  very  handsome  woman  an  ugly  one  Take 
care,  howevei,  that  neither  the  man's  character,  nor  the 
lady's  beauty,  be  in  the  least  doubtful  But  this  sort 
of  lailleiy  requites  a  veiy  light  and  steady  hand  to 
administer  it  A  little  too  sti  ong,  it  may  be  mistaken 
into  an  offence ;  and  a  little  too  smooth,  it  may  be 
thought  a  siieeij  which  is  a  most  odious  thing 

Theie  is  another  soit — I  will  not  call  it  wit,  but 
merriment  and  buffooneiy — which  is  mimicTcry  The 
most  successful  mimic  in  the  woild  is  always  the  most 
absurd  fellow ;  and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his  superior. 
His  profession  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule  those  natural 
defects  and  deformities  foi  which  no  man  is  in  the 
least  accountable,  and  m  the  imitation  of  which  he 
makes  himself,  for  the  time,  as  disagreeable  and 
shocking  as  those  he  mimics  But  I  will  say  no  more 
of  those  creatures  who  only  amuse  the  lowest  rabble 
of  mankind. 
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There  is  another  soit  of  human  animals,  called 
wags,  whose  profession  is  to  make  the  company  laugh 
immodeiately,  and  who  always  succeed,  provided  the 
company  consist  of  fools ,  but  who  are  equally  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  they  never  can  alter  a  muscle 
in  the  face  of  a  man  of  sense.  This  is  a  most  con- 
temptible chaiactei,  and  never  esteemed  even  by  those 
who  aie  silly  enough  to  be  diveited  by  them 

Be  content  for  youiself  with  sound  good  sense,  and 
good  manners,  and  let  wit  be  thiown  into  the  bargain 
wheie  it  is  pioper  and  inoffensive  Good  sense  will 
make  you  be  esteemed ;  good  manners,  beloved .  wit 
gives  a  lustre  to  both.  In  whatever  company  you 
happen  to  be,  whatever  pleasures  you  are  engaged  in, 
though  perhaps  not  of  a  veiy  laudable  kind,  take  caie 
to  pieseive  a  great  personal  dignity,  I  do  not  m  the 
least  mean  a  pride  of  birth  and  rank — that  would  be 
too  silly ;  but  I  mean  a  dignity  of  character  Let  your 
moral  character  of  honesty  and  honour  be  unblem- 
ished, and  even  unsuspected  I  have  known  some 
people  dignify  even  their  vices — first,  by  never  boast- 
ing of  them,  and  next,  by  not  practising  them  in  an 
illiberal  and  indecent  manner  If  they  were  addicted 
to  women,  they  never  degiaded  and  dirtied  themselves 
in  the  company  of  infamous  prostitutes ;  if  they  loved 
drinking  too  well,  they  did  not  practise  that  beastly 
vice  in  beastly  companies,  but  with  those  whose  good 
humour  in  some  degree  seemed  to  excuse  it,  though 
nothing  can  justify  it.  When  you  see  a  drunken 
man,  as  piobably  you  will  see  many,  study  him  with 
attention,  and  ask  yourself  soberly,  whether  you 
would,  upon  any  account,  be  that  beast — that  disgrace 
to  human  reason.  The  Lacedaemonians  very  wisely 
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made  their  slaves  drunk,  to  deter  their  children  from 
being  so ;  and  with  good  effect,  for  nobody  ever  heard 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  chunk. 


Bath 
MY   DEAE   LITTLE   BOY, 

IF  there  is  a  lawful  and  proper  object  of  raillery,  it 
seems  to  be  a  coxcomb,  as  an  usurper  of  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  But  here  some  piecautions  are 
necessaiy.  Some  wit,  and  gieat  piesumption,  consti- 
tute a  coxcomb,  for  a  true  coxcomb  must  have  wit. 
The  most  consummate  coxcomb  I  ever  knew  was  a 
man  of  the  most  wit,  but  whose  wit,  boasted  with  pre- 
sumption, made  him  too  big  for  any  company,  where 
he  always  usurped  the  seat  of  empiie,  and  crowded 
out  common  sense 

Raillery  seems  to  be  a  proper  rod  for  these  of- 
fenders, but  great  caution  and  skill  aie  necessary  in 
the  use  of  it,  or  you  may  happen  to  catch  a  Tartar  as 
they  call  it,  and  then  the  laughter  will  be  against  you. 
The  best  way  with  these  people  is  to  let  them  quite 
alone,  and  give  them  rope  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and  perhaps 
more,  who  suffer  from  their  timidity,  and  mauvazse 
ho?ite,  which  sink  them  infinitely  below  their  level. 
Timidity  is  generally  taken  for  stupidity,  which,  foi  the 
most  pai  t,  it  is  not,  but  proceeds  from  a  want  of  edu- 
cation in  good  company  Mr  Addison  was  the  most 
timid  and  awkward  man  I  ever  saw ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  had  been  wholly  cloistered  up  in  the  cells  of  Ox- 
ford till  he  was  five-and-twenty  years  old  LaBruy- 
ere  says,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  Qu'on 
ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  que  Von  veut  valoir ; 
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for,  in  this  respect,  mankind  show  gieat  indulgence, 
and  value  people  at  pretty  near  the  puce  they  set  on 
themselves,  if  it  be  not  exorbitant. 

I  could  wish  you  to  have  a  cool  mtiepid  assuiauce, 
with  great  seeming  modesty,  never  demo?ite,  and  never 
forward.  Veiy  awkward  timid  people,  who  have  not 
been  used  to  keep  good  company,  are  eithei  iidicu- 
lously  bashful  or  absuidly  impudent.  I  have  known 
many  a  man,  impudent  fiom  shamefacedness,  en- 
deavouimg  to  act  a  leasonable  assuiance,  and  lashing 
himself  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  proper  and  easy 
behaviour.  A  very  timid  bashful  man  is  annihilated 
m  good  company,  especially  of  his  supenois ,  he  does 
not  know  what  he  says  01  does  ;  and  it  is  a  ridiculous 
agitation,  both  of  body  and  mind  Avoid  both  ex- 
tremes, and  endeavour  to  possess  yourself  with  cool- 
ness and  steadiness  speak  to  the  King  with  full  as 
little  concern,  though  with  more  respect,  as  you  would 
to  your  equals.  This  is  the  distinguishing  chaiactei- 
istic  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  way  to  acquire  this  most  necessary  behaviour 
is,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  to  keep  company,  what- 
ever difficulty  it  may  cost  you  at  first,  with  your 
supenois  and  with  women  of  fashion,  instead  of  tak- 
ing refuge,  as  too  many  young  people  do,  in  low  or 
bad  company,  m  order  to  avoid  the  restraint  of  good- 
breeding.  It  is,  I  confess,  a  very  difficult,  not  to  say 
an  impossible  thing,  for  a  young  man,  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  unused  to  the  ways  and 
manners  of  it,  not  to  be  disconcerted  and  embarrassed 
when  he  first  enteis  what  is  called  the  best  company. 
He  sees  that  they  stare  at  him,  and  if  they  happen  to 
laugh,  he  is  sure  that  they  laugh  at  him.  This  awk- 
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wardness  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  it  often  pioceeds  from 
laudable  causes — fioin  a  modest  diffidence  of  himself, 
and  a  consciousness  of  not  yet  knowing  the  modes 
and  manneis  of  good  company  But  let  him  peise- 
veie  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  he  will  find  that 
all  people  of  good-natuie  and  good- breeding  will  at 
fiist  help  him  out,  instead  of  laughing  at  him ;  and 
then,  a  very  little  usage  of  the  woild,  and  an  atten- 
tive observation,  will  soon  give  him  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  it 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  low  and  bad  company, 
which  commonly  consists  of  wags  and  witlings,  to 
laugh  and  disconceit,  and,  as  they  call  it,  bamboozle 
a  young  fellow  of  ingenuous  modesty.  You  will  tell 
me,  pei haps,  that,  to  do  all  this,  one  must  have  a 
good  share  of  vanity;  I  giant  it;  but  the  great  point 
is,  Ne  quid  mmis ;  foi  I  feai  Mon&ieui  de  la  Roche- 
foucault's  maxim  is  too  true,  Que  la  vertu  n'vroit  pas 
loin,  si  la  vanite  ne  lui  tenoit  compagme  A  man  who 
despans  of  pleasing  will  never  please;  a  man  that  is 
suie  that  he  shall  always  please  wheiever  he  goes,  is 
a  coxcomb;  but  the  man  who  hopes  and  endeavouis 
to  please,  will  most  infallibly  please 


Bath 
MY   DEAR  LITTLE  BOY, 

THE  egotism  is  the  most  usual  and  favourite  figure 
of  most  people's  rhetouc,  and  which  I  hope  you  will 
never  adopt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  scrupulously 
avoid  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  or  irksome  to 
the  company,  than  to  heai  a  man  either  praising  or 
condemning  himself,  foi  both  proceed  from  the  same 
motive,  vanity.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  speak  of 
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himself,  unless  in  a  couit  of  justice,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  as  a  witness.  Shall  a  man  speak  m  his  own 
piaise?  No,  the  heio  of  his  own  little  tale  always 
puzzles  and  disgusts  the  company,  who  do  not  know 
what  to  say  or  how  to  look.  Shall  he  blame  himself9 
No ,  vanity  is  as  much  the  motive  of  his  condemna- 
tion as  of  his  panegyric 

I  have  known  many  people  take  shame  to  them- 
selves, and,  with  a  modest  contrition,  confess  them- 
selves guilty  of  most  of  the  caidmal  viifcues  They 
have  such  a  weakness  in  their  uatuie,  that  they  can- 
not help  being  too  much  moved  with  the  imsfoi  tunes 
and  misenes  of  their  fellow-cieatuies,  which  they  feel 
perhaps  more,  but,  at  least,  as  much  as  they  do  then- 
own  Their  geneiosity,  they  are  sensible,  is  irnpiu- 
dence,  for  they  are  apt  to  carry  it  too  fai,  from 
the  weak,  the  irresistible  beneficence  of  their  natuie. 
They  are  possibly  too  jealous  of  their  honour,  too 
nascible  when  they  think  it  is  touched  ,  and  this  pio- 
ceeds  fiom  their  unhappy  waim  constitution,  which 
makes  them  too  sensible  upon  that  point — and  so  on 
of  all  the  virtues  possibly  A  poor  tuck,  and  a 
wretched  instance  of  human  vanity,  and  what  defeats 
its  own  purpose. 

Do  you  be  sure  never  to  speak  o/youiself,  for  your- 
self, noi  against  yourself,  but  let  your  charactei  speak 
for  you  Whatever  that  says  will  be  believed ;  but 
whatever  you  say  of  it  will  not  be  believed,  and  only 
make  you  odious  and  ridiculous.  Be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  the  various  snares  and  effects  of 
vanity  and  self-love;  it  is  impossible  to  extinguish 
them ,  they  are,  without  exception,  in  every  human 
breast ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  nature,  it  is  very 
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right  it  should  be  so  But  endeavour  to  keep  within 
due  bounds,  which  is  very  possible.  In  this  case,  dis- 
simulation is  meritoiious,  and  the  seeming  modesty  of 
the  hero  or  the  patriot  adorns  their  other  viitues 

Vanity  is  the  more  odious  and  shocking  to  every- 
body, because  eveiybody,  without  exception,  has  van- 
ity ,  and  two  vanities  can  never  love  one  another,  any 
nioie  than,  according  to  the  vulgar  saying,  two  of  a 
tiade  can  If  you  desire  to  please  men  and  women, 
addiess  youiself  to  then  passions  and  weaknesses. 
Gam  their  heaits,  and  then  let  their  leason  do  its 
worst  against  you 


Bath 
MY   DEAK   LITTLE   BOY, 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  generous  and  benevolent  in 
youi  natuie;  but  that,  though  the  puncipal  point,  is 
not  quite  enough ,  you  must  seem  so  too  I  do  not 
mean  ostentatiously ,  but  do  not  be  ashamed,  as  many 
young  fellows  are,  of  owning  the  laudable  sentiments 
of  good-natuie  and  humanity  which  you  really  feel. 
I  have  known  many  young  men  who  desired  to  be 
reckoned  men  of  spirit,  affect  a  hardness  and  unfeel- 
ingness,  which  in  reality  they  never  had ;  then  con- 
veisation  is  in  the  decisive  and  menacing  tone;  they 
are  foi  bieaking  bones,  throwing  people  out  of  win- 
dows, cutting  off  ears,  &c  ;  and  all  these  fine  decla- 
rations they  latify  with  horrid  and  silly  oaths — all 
this  to  be  thought  men  of  spirit  Astonishing  error 
this !  which  necessarily  reduces  them  to  this  dilemma : 
If  they  leally  mean  what  they  say,  they  are  brutes ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  fools  for  saying  it  This, 
however,  is  a  common  character  among  young  men. 
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Carefully  avoid  tins  contagion,  and  content  yourself 
with  being  calmly  and  mildly  lesolute  and  steady, 
when  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  you  aie  in  the 
right;  for  this  is  true  spurt.  What  is  commonly 
called  in  the  woild  a  man  or  woman  of  spirit,  aie  the 
two  most  detestable  and  most  dangerous  animals  that 
inhabit  it  They  are  wrong-headed,  captious,  jealous, 
offending  without  reason,  and  defending  with  as  little. 
The  man  of  spirit  has  immediate  recourse  to  his  sword, 
and  the  woman  of  spmt  to  her  tongue;  and  it  is  haid 
to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  mischievous 
weapon.  It  is  too  usual  a  thing  in  many  companies, 
to  take  the  tone  of  scandal  and  defamation,  some 
gratify  their  malice,  and  others  think  they  show  their 
wit  by  it ,  but  I  hope  you  will  never  adopt  this  tone. 
On  the  contraiy,  do  you  always  take  the  favourable 
side  of  the  question ;  and,  without  any  offensive  and 
flat  contradiction,  seem  to  doubt,  and  lepiesent  the 
uncertainty  of  reports,  where  private  malice  is  at  least 
very  apt  to  mingle  itself.  This  candid  and  temperate 
behaviour  will  please  the  whole  uncandid  company, 
though  a  soit  of  gentle  contradiction  to  their  unfa- 
voui  able  insinuations,  as  it  makes  them  hope  they  may 
in  their  turn  find  an  advocate  in  you. 

There  is  another  kind  of  offensiveness  often  used  in 
company ;  which  is,  to  throw  out  hints  and  insinua- 
tions, only  applicable  to,  and  felt  by,  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  company,  who  are  consequently  both, 
embarrassed  and  angry,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are 
unwilling  to  show  that  they  apply  those  hints  to 
themselves  Have  a  watch  over  yourself,  never  to  say 
anything  that  either  the  whole  company,  or  any  one 
person  in  it  can  reasonably  or  probably  take  ill ;  and 
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reniembei  the  Fiench  saying,  Qu'il  ne  faut  pas  parler 
de  corde  dans  la  maison  d'un  pendu  Goocl-natuie 
umveisally  chaims,  even  tliose  who  have  none,  and, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  aimable  without  both  the  reality 
and  the  appeal  ance  of  it. 


Bath 
MY   DEAE    LITTLE    BOY, 

I  HAVE  moie  than  once  recommended  to  you,  in  the 
course  of  oui  correspondence,  attention,  but  I  shall 
frequently  lecui  to  that  subject,  which  is  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  it  is  important.  Attend  caiefully,  in  the  fiist 
place,  to  human  nature  in  general,  which  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  human  cieatuies,  and  vanes 
chiefly  by  modes,  habits,  education  and  example 
Analyse,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expiession,  anatomize 
it ;  study  youi  own,  and  that  will  lead  you  to  know 
othei  people's ,  caiefully  observe  the  words,  the  looks, 
and  gestmes  of  the  whole  company  you  are  in,  and 
retain  all  then  little  singulaiities,  humouis,  tastes, 
affections,  and  antipathies ,  which  will  enable  you  to 
please  or  avoid  them,  occasionally,  as  youi  judgment 
may  duect  you 

I  will  give  you  the  most  trifling  instance  of  this 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  yet  will  be  sure  to  please 
If  you  invite  anybody  to  dinner,  you  should  take  care 
to  piovide  those  things  which  you  have  observed  them 
to  like  moie  particularly,  and  not  to  have  those  things 
which  you  know  they  have  an  antipathy  to  These 
trifling  things  go  a  great  way  in  the  Art  of  Pleasing, 
and  the  moie  so,  from  being  so  trifling,  that  they  are 
flattering  proofs  of  your  regard  to  those  persons. 
These  things  are  what  the  Fiench  call  des  attentions; 
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which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  study  and  practise  more 
than  any  people  m  Europe. 

Attend  to,  and  look  at  whoever  speaks  to  you,  and 
never  &eem  distrait  or  reveur,  as  if  you  did  not  hear 
them  at  all ,  for  nothing  is  more  contemptuous,  and 
consequently  more  shocking.  It  is  hue,  you  will  by 
this  means  often  be  obhged  to  attend  to  things  not 
woith  anybody's  attention ;  but  it  is  a  necessaiy  sacn- 
fice  to  be  made  to  good  manners  in  society.  A  minute 
attention  is  also  necessary  to  time,  place,  and  chaiacter ; 
a  bon  mot  m  one  company  is  not  so  in  another,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  may  prove  offensive.  Never  joke  with 
those  whom  you  obseive  to  be  at  the  time  pensive  and 
grave ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  preach  and 
inoialize  m  a  company  full  of  mirth  and  gaiety  Many 
people  come  into  company  full  of  what  they  intend  to 
say  in  it  themselves,  without  the  least  regaid  to  otheis , 
and  thus  charged  up  to  the  muzzle,  are  resolved  to  let 
it  off  at  any  rate  I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  story 
about  a  gun,  which  he  thought  a  good  one,  and  that 
he  told  it  very  well  He  tried  all  means  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  conveisation  upon  guns,  but,  if  he  failed 
in  his  attempt,  he  started  in  his  chair,  and  said  he 
heard  a  gun  fired;  but  when  the  company  assuied 
him  they  heard  no  such  thing,  he  answered,  perhaps 
then  I  was  mistaken ;  but,  however,  since  we  are 
talking  of  guns — and  then  told  his  story,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  company. 

Jgecome,  as  far  as  with  innocence  and  honour  you 

can,  all  things  _td"all  men,  and  you  will  gam  a  great 

_xoany  fnen,ds...   Have  des  prevenances  too,  and  say  or 

do  what  you  judge  beforehand  will  be  most  agreeable 

to  them,  without  their  hinting  at  or  expecting  it.     It 
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would  be  endless  to  specify  the  uumbeiless  oppoitu- 
nities  a  man  lias  of  pleasing,  if  he  will  but  make  use 
of  them ,  your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  them  to 
you,  and  your  good-natme,  and  even  your  inteiest, 
will  induce  you  to  practise  them.  Great  attention  is 
to  be  had  to  times  and  seasons ,  for  example,  at  meals 
talk  often,  but  never  long  at  a  time;  for  the  fnvolous 
bustle  of  servants,  and  often  the  moie  frivolous  con- 
veisation  of  the  guests,  which  chiefly  tuins  upon 
kitchen-stuff,  and  cellar-stuff,  will  not  beai  any  long 
reasonings  or  lelations.  Meals  are,  and  were  always, 
leckoned  the  moments  of  lelaxation  of  the  mind,  and 
sacied  to  easy  miith  and  social  cheerfulness  :  Conform 
to  this  custom,  and  furnish  youi  quota  of  good- 
humour  ,  but  be  not  induced  by  example  to  the  fre- 
quent excess  of  gluttony  or  intempeiance,  the  former 
inevitably  pioduces  dulness,  the  latter  madness. 

Obseive  the  Apropos  in  eveiy thing  you  say  or  do. 
In  conveismg  with  those  who  are  much  youi  supe- 
nors,  however  easy  and  familiar  you  may  and  ought 
to  be  with  them,  preserve  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
them  Converse  with  your  equals  with  an  easy  famili- 
anty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great  civility  and  decency. 
But  too  much  famihaiity,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
often  bieeds  contempt,  and  sometimes  quaiiels.  I 
know  nothing  more  difficult  in  common  behaviour 
than  to  fix  due  bounds  to  familiarity ;  too  little  im- 
plies an  unsociable  foimahty ;  too  much  destroys 
friendly  and  social  intercourse.  The  best  rule  I  can 
give  you  to  manage  famihaiity  is,  never  to  be  more 
familiar  with  anybody  than  you  would  be  willing,  and 
even  wish,  that  he  should  be  with  you  On  the  other 
hand,  avoid  that  uncomfortable  reserve  and  coldness 
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winch  is  generally  the  shield  of  cunning,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  dulness.  The  Italian  maxim  is  a  wise  one, 
il  volto  scwlto,  ipensien  stretti;  that  is,  let  your  coun- 
tenance be  open  and  your  thoughts  be  close.  To  your 
infenors  you  should  use  an  hearty  benevolence  in 
your  words  and  actions,  instead  of  a  refined  politeness, 
TV  Inch  would  be  apt  to  make  them  suspect  that  you 
lather  laughed  at  them  :  For  example,  your  civility  to 
a  mere  country  gentleman  must  be  m  a  very  different 
way  to  what  you  would  use  to  a  man  of  the  world ; 
your  leception  of  him  should  seem  heaity,  and  rathei 
coarse,  to  lelieve  him  from  the  embanassment  of  his 
own  mauvaise  honte.  Have  attention  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  fools ,  for,  though  they  aie  fools,  they  may,  per- 
haps, diop  or  repeat  something  worth  your  knowing, 
and  which  you  may  piofit  by.  Never  talk  your  best 
in  the  company  of  fools ,  foi  they  would  not  undei- 
stand  you,  and  would  peihaps  suspect  that  you  jeered 
them,  as  they  commonly  call  it;  but  talk  only  the 
plainest  common  sense  to  them,  and  very  gravely,  for 
there  is  no  jesting  nor  badinage  with  them  Upon 
the  whole,  with  attention,  and  les  attentions,  you  will 
be  sine  to  please;  without  them,  you  will  be  sure  to 
offend  

MY   DEAR   LITTLE   BOY, 

CAREFULLY  avoid  all  affectation  either  of  body  or 
of  mind.  It  is  a  very  true  and  a  very  trite  observa- 
tion, that  no  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  really 
is,  but  for  affecting  to  be  what  he  is  not.  No  man  is 
awkward  by  nature,  but  by  affecting  to  be  genteel.  I 
have  known  many  a  man  of  common  sense  pass  gener- 
ally for  a  fool,  because  he  affected  a  degree  of  wit  that 
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God  had  denied  him  A  ploughman  is  by  no  means 
awkward  m  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  but  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous,  if  he  attempted  the  air  and  graces 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  You  learned  to  dance ,  but  it 
was  not  foi  the  sake  of  dancing ;  it  was  to  bung  your 
air  and  motions  back  to  what  they  would  natuially 
have  been,  if  they  had  had  fair  play,  and  had  not 
been  waiped  in  youth  by  bad  examples,  and  awkward 
imitations  of  other  boys. 

Natuie  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  botli  as  to 
the  body  and  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  ait,  and  all  endeavouis  of  that  kind  are 
absurd,  and  an  mexpiessible  fund  for  ridicule  Your 
body  and  mind  must  be  at  ease,  to  be  agreeable  ,  but 
affectation  is  a  particular  lestiamt,  under  which  no 
man  can  be  genteel  in  his  carriage,  or  pleasing  in  his 
conversation  Do  you  think  your  motions  would  be 
easy  01  giaceful,  if  you  wore  the  clothes  of  another 
man  much  slenderei  or  taller  than  yourself  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  mind,  if  you 
affect  a  chaiactei  that  does  not  fit  you,  and  that  nature 
never  intended  for  you  But  do  not  mistake,  and 
think  that  it  follows  from  hence,  that  you  should  ex- 
hibit youi  whole  character  to  the  public,  because  it  is 
your  natuial  one  No,  many  things  must  be  sup- 
pi  essecl,  and  many  things  concealed,  in  the  best  chai- 
acter  •  Nevei  force  nature ,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  show  it  all. 

Discretion  must  come  to  your  assistance,  that  sure 
and  safe  guide  through  life  ;  discretion,  that  necessary 
companion  to  reason,  and  the  useful  garde-fou,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  to  wit  and  imagination.  Dis- 
cretion points  out  the  a  propos, 
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(jwd-nimis,  and  will  cariy  a  man  with  moderate  paits 
fuither  than  the  most  shining  paits  would  without  it. 
It  is  anothei  word  for  judgment,  though  not  quite 
synonymous  to  it  Judgment  is  not  upon  all  occa- 
sions requned,  but  discretion  always  is.  Never  affect 
nor  assume  a  particular  chaiacter;  foi  it  will  never 
fit  you,  but  will  probably  give  you  a  ridicule ,  leave 
it  to  youi  conduct,  your  viitues,  youi  moials,  and  your 
manners,  to  give  you  one,  Discretion  will  teach  you" 
ib  have"paitfculai  attention  to  yom  mceurs,  which  we 
have  no  one  word  in  our  language  to  express  exactly. 
Morals  are  too  much,  manners  too  little  Decency 
comes  the  neaiest  to  it,  though  rather  short  of  it; 
Cicero's  word  decorum  is  piopeily  the  thing;  and  I 
see  no  leason  why  that  expressive  word  should  not  be 
adopted  and  naturalized  in  our  language.  I  have 
never  sciupled  using  it  in  that  sense. 

Apropos  of  words.  Study  youi  own  language  moie 
caiefully  than  most  people  do  ;  get  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing it  with  propriety  and  elegance ,  for  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  than  to  hear  a  gentleman  talk  the  bar- 
barisms, the  solecisms,  and  the  vulgansms  of  porters. 
Avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stiff  and  formal  accuracy, 
especially  what  the  women  call  hard  words,  when  plain 
ones  as  expressive  are  at  hand  The  French  make  it 
their  study  bien  narrer,  but  are  apt  narrer  trop,  and 
with  too  affected  an  elegancy.  V 

The  three  commonest  topics  of  discourse  are,  relig- 
ion, politics,  and  news.  All  people  think  they  un- 
derstand the  two  fiist  perfectly,  though  they  never 
studied  either;  and  are  therefore  very  apt  to  talk 
both  dogmatically  and  iguorantly,  consequently  with 
warmth.  But  religion  is  by  no  means  a  proper  sub- 
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ject  of  conversation  in  a  mixed  company ;  it  should 
only  be  treated  among  a  veiy  few  people  of  leaimng, 
.  for  mutual  instruction  It  is  too  awful  and  respecta- 
ble a  subject  to  become  a  familial  one  Therefoie 
never  mingle  youiself  in  it  any  fdither,  than  to  ex- 
pi  ess  an  universal  toleiation  to  all  errors  in  it,  if  con- 
scientiously entertained ;  for,  every  man  has  as  good 
a  right  to  think  as  he  does,  as  you  have  to  think  as 
you  do,  nay,  m  tiuth,  he  cannot  help  it. 

As  for  politics,  they  are  still  moie  universally  un- 
derstood, and,  as  every  one  thinks  his  private  interest 
more  01  less  concerned  in  them,  nobody  hesitates  to 
pronounce  decisively  upon  them,  not  even  the  ladies, 
the  copiousness  of  whose  eloquence  is  more  to  be  ad- 
miied  than  the  conclusiveness  of  their  logic  It  will 
be  impossible  foi  you  to  avoid  engaging  in  these  con- 
versations, foi  theie  aie  haidly  any  others;  but  take 
care  to  do  it  coolly,  and  with  gieat  good-lmmoui  ; 
and  whenevei  you  find  that  the  company  begin  to  be 
heated,  and  noisy  for  the  good  of  their  country,  be 
only  a  patieiTF  TTearerT"  unless  you  can  inteipose  by 
some  agreeable  badinage,  and  restore  good-humour  to 
the  company.  And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  to 
you,  that  nothing  is  more  useful  either  to  put  off  or 
to  pariy  disagieeable  and  puzzling  affairs,  than  a 
good-humoured  and  genteel  badinage .  I  have  found 
it  so  by  long  experience  But  this  badinage  must 
not  be  earned  to  mauvaise  plaisanteme  ;  it  must  be 
light,  without  being  frivolous ;  sensible,  without  being 
sententious  •  And,  in  short,  have  that^  ne  sgais  quoi 
which  every  body  feels,  and  nobody  describes. 

I  shall  now  for  a  time  suspend  the  course  of  these 
Letters ;  but  as  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  I  shall 
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occasionally  lesume  it  In  the  meantime,  believe, 
that  a  man,  who  does  not  generally  please,  is  nobody ; 
and  that  a  constant  endeavour  to  please,  will  infal- 
libly please  to  a  ceitain  degree  at  least. 


LOED  CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  GODSON 
AND  HEIR 

(TO   BE  DELIVERED   AFTER  HIS   OWN  DEATII  ) 

Extracts 

MY  DEAE  BOY, 

You  will  have  received  by  my  will  solid  proofs  of 
my  esteem  and  affection.  This  paper  is  not  a  will, 
and  only  conveys  to  you  my  most  earnest  requests,  for 
your  good  alone,  which  requests,  from  your  gratitude 
for  my  past  caie,  from  your  good  heait,  and  your 
good  sense,  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  observe  as 
punctually  as  if  you  were  obliged  by  law  to  do  so. 
They  are  not  the  dictates  of  a  peevish,  sour  old  fel- 
low, who  affects  to  give  good  rules,  when  he  can  no 
longer  give  bad  examples,  but  the  advice  of  an  indul- 
gent and  tender  friend  (I  had  almost  said  parent), 
and  the  result  of  the  long  experience  of  one,  hack- 
neyed ^9l  the  ways  of  life,  and  calculated  only  to  assist 
and  guide  your  unexpenenced  youth. 

You  will  probably  come  to  my  title  and  estate  too 
soon,  and  at  an  age  at  which  you  will  be  much  less  fit 
to  conduct  yourself  with  discretion  than  you  were  at 
ten  years  old.  This  I  know  is  a  very  unwelcome  truth 
to  a  sprightly  young  fellow,  and  will  haidly  be  be- 
lieved by  him,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth,  and  a 
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truth  which  I  most  sincerely  wish,  though  I  cannot 
reasonably  hope,  that  you  may  be  firmly  convinced 
of  At  that  critical  penod  of  life,  the  dangerous  pas- 
sions are  busy,  impetuous,  and  stifle  all  leflection,  the 
spirits  high,  and  examples  in  general  bad  It  is  a 
state  of  continual  ebuety  for  six  or  seven  years  at 
least,  and  frequently  attended  by  fatal  and  permanent 
consequences,  both  to  body  and  mind  Believe  your- 
self then  to  be  drunk,  and  as  drunken  men,  when 
reeling,  catch  hold  of  the  next  thing  m  their  way  to 
support  them,  do  you,  my  dear  boy,  hold  by  the  rails 
of  my  experience  I  hope  they  will  hinder  you  from 
falling,  though  perhaps  not  from  staggering  a  little 
sometimes. 

As  to  your  religious  and  moral  obligations  I  shall 
say  nothing,  because  I  know  that  you  are  thoioughly 
informed  of  them,  and  hope  that  you  will  scrupu- 
lously obseive  them,  for  if  you  do  not  you  can  neither 
be  happy  here  uoi  hereafter 

I  suppose  you  of  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  and 
just  returned  from  your  travels  much  fuller  of  fire 
than  leflection ;  the  fiist  impressions  you  give  of  your- 
self, at  youi  first  entrance  upon  the  great  stage  of  life 
in  your  own  country,  are  of  infinite  consequence,  and 
to  a  great  degree  decisive  of  your  future  character. 
You  will  be  tried  first  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middle- 
sex, and  if  they  find  a  Bill  against  you,  you  must  not 
expect  a  very  favourable  verdict  from  the  many  petty 
junes  who  will  try  you  again  in  Westminster. 

Do  not  set  up  a  tawdry,  flaunting  equipage,  nor  af- 
fect a  grave  one  let  it  be  the  equipage  of  a  sensible 
young  fellow,  and  not  the  gaudy  one  of  a  thoughtless 
young  heir ,  a  frivolous  eclat  and  profusion  will  lower 
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you  in  the  opinion  of  the  sober  and  sensible  pait  of 
mankind  Never  wear  ovei-fine  clothes ,  be  as  fine 
as  youi  age  and  rank  lequne,  but  do  not  distinguish 
yourself  by  any  uncommon  magnificence  or  singu- 
larity of  dress.  Follow  the  example  of  Mai  tin,  and 
equally  avoid  that  of  Peter  or  Jack  *  Do  not  think 
of  shining  by  any  one  tuning  circumstance,  but  shine 
m  the  aggregate,  by  the  union  of  gieat  and  good 
qualities,  joined  to  the  amiable  accomplishments  of 
manners,  air  and  addiess. 

At  your  first  appearance  in  town,  make  as  many  ac- 
quaintances as  you  please,  and  the  moie  the  better, 
but  for  some  time  contract  no  fuendships  Stay  a 
little  and  inform  yourself  of  the  characters  of  those 
young  fellows  with  whom  you  must  necessaiily  live 
moie  or  less,  but  connect  youiself  intimately  with 
none  but  such  whose  moral  characters  are  unblem- 
ished. For  it  is  a  true  saying  tell  me  who  you  live 
luitli  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are;  and  it  is 
equally  tme  that,  when  a  man  of  sense  makes  a  fiiend 
"of  a  knave  or  a  fool  he  must  have  something  bad  to 
do,  or  to  conceal.  A  good  character  will  be  soiled  at 
least  by  frequent  contact  with  a  bad  one 

Do  not  be  seduced  by  the  fashionable  word  spirit. 
A  man  of  spirit  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  word 
is,  in  truth,  a  creature  of  stiong  and  warm  animal 
life  with  a  weak  understanding ;  passionate,  wrong- 
headed,  captious,  jealous  of  his  mistaken  honour,  and 
suspecting  unintended  affronts,  and,  which  is  worse, 
willing  to  fight  m  support  of  his  wrong  head.  Shun 
this  kind  of  company,  and  content  youiself  with  a 
cold,  steady  firmness  and  lesolution.  By  the  way,  a 
*  In  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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woman  of  spirit  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  duplicate  of 
this  man  of  spirit ;  a  scold  and  a  vixen. 

I  shall  say  little  to  you  against  gaming,  for  my 
example  cries  aloud  to  you  DO  NOT  GAME      Gaming  is 
rather  a  rage  than  a  passion ;  it  will  break  in  upon  all 
your  rational  pleasures,  and  perhaps  with  some  stain 
upon  your  character,  if  you  should  happen  to  win ; 
foi   whoever  plays   deep  must  necessarily   lose   his 
money  or  his  character.     I  have  lost  great  sums  at 
play,  and  am  soiry  I  lost  them,  but  I  should  now  be 
much  more  sorry  if  I  had  won  as  much      As  it  is,  I 
can  only  be  accused  of  folly,  to  which  I  plead  guilty. 
But  as  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  woild  you 
will  often  be  obliged  to  play  at  social  games,  observe 
strictly  this  rule .  Never  sit  down  to  play  with  men 
only,  but  let  there  always  be  a  woman  or  two  of  the 
party,  and  then  the  loss  or  the  gam  cannot  be  con- 
sidei  able 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  marry,  but  look  about  you 
first,  for  the  affair  is  important  There  are  but  two 
objects  in  marriage,  love  or  money.  If  you  marry 
for  love,  you  will  certainly  have  some  very  happy 
days,  and  probably  many  very  uneasy  ones,  if  for 
money,  you  will  have  no  happy  days  and  probably  no 
uneasy  ones;  in  this  latter  case  let  the  woman  at  least 
be  such  a  one  that  you  can  live  decently  and  amicably 
with,  otherwise  it  is  a  robbery ;  in  either  case,  let  her 
be  of  an  unblemished  and  unsuspected  character,  and 
of  a  rank  not  indecently  below  your  own 

You  will  doubtless  soon  after  your  return  to  Eno;- 

and  be  a  Member  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 

liament ;   there  you  must  take  pains  to  distinguish 

yourself  as  a  speaker     The  task  is  not  very  hard  If 
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you  have  common  sense,  as  I  think  you  have,  and  a 
great  deal  moie.  The  Pedarw  /Senator es,  who  weie 
known  only  by  their  feet,  and  not  by  then  heads, 
were  always  the  objects  of  geneial  contempt.  If  on 
your  first,  second  or  third  attempt  to  speak,  you 
should  fail,  01  even  stop  shoit,  from  that  tiepidation 
and  concein,  which  every  modest  man  feels  upon 
those  occasions,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  peiseveie; 
it  will  do  at  last  Where  there  is  a  ceitain  fund  of 
parts  and  knowledge,  speaking  is  but  a  knack,  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  acquued  by  frequent  use  I 
must  howevei  add  this  caution,  never  write  down  your 
speeches  beforehand;  if  you  do  you  may  peihaps  be 
a  good  declaimer,  but  will  never  be  a  debater  Pie- 
pare  and  digest  your  matter  well  in  your  own 
thoughts,  and  Verba  non  inmta  sequantur.  But  if 
you  can  pioperly  introduce  into  your  speech  a  sliming 
declamatory  penod  or  two  which  the  audience  may 
cariy  home  with  them,  like  the  favouiite  song  of  an 
opera,  it  will  have  a  good  effect  The  late  Lord 
Bolmgbroke  had  accustomed  himself  so  much  to  a 
florid  eloquence  even  in  his  common  conversation 
(which  anybody  with  caie  may  do)  that  his  real 
extempore  speeches  seemed  to  be  studied  Lord  Mans- 
field was,  in  my  opinion,  the  next  to  him  in  undevi- 
atmg  eloquence,  but  Mr  Pitt  carried  with  him,  unpre- 
meditated, the  strength  of  thunder,  and  the  splendour 
of  lightning.  The  best  matter  in  the  world  if  ill 
dressed  and  ungracefully  spoken,  can  never  please. 
Conviction  or  conversion  are  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  both  Houses,  but  he  will  come  the  nearest 
to  them  who  pleases  the  most.  In  that,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  Be  very  modest  in 
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your  ewrdium,  and  as  strong  as  you  can  be  in  your 
peromt^o 

I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  caution  you  against 
drinking,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  writing 
to  a  rational  cieature,  a  gentleman,  and  not  to  a  swine 
However,  that  you  may  not  be  insensibly  drawn  into 
that  beastly  custom  of  even  sober  drinking  and  sip- 
ping, as  the  sots  call  it,  I  advise  you  to  be  of  no  club 
whatsoever.  The  object  of  all  clubs  is  eithei  dunking 
or  gaming,  but  commonly  both.  A  sitting  member 
of  a  dunking  club  is  not  indeed  always  drunk,  perhaps 
seldom  quite  so,  but  he  is  certainly  never  quite  sobei , 
and  is  beclareted  next  morning  Avith  the  guzzle  of  the 
preceding  evening.  A  member  of  a  gaming  club 
should  be  a  cheat  01  he  will  soon  be  a  beggai. 

You  will  and  you  ought  to  be  in  some  employment 
at  Comt*  It  is  the  best  school  foi  manners,  and 
wbatevei  ignoiant  people  may  think  01  say  of  it,  no 
rnoie  the  seat  of  vice  than  a  village  is ,  human  natuie 
is  the  same  everywhere,  the  modes  only  aie  different 
In  the  village  they  are  coarse ,  in  the  Court  they  ai  e 
polite;  like  the  different  clothes  in  the  two  several 
places,  frieze  in  the  one,  and  velvet  in  the  othei. 

Be  neithei  a  servile  com  tier  nor  a  noisy  patriot ; 
custom,  that  governs  the  woild  instead  of  reason, 
authorizes  a  certain  latitude  in  political  matteis  not 
always  consistent  with  the  stiictest  morality,  but  in 
all  events  remember  servare  modum,  finemque  tueri. 

Be  not  only  tendei  and  jealous  of  your  moial,  but 
of  youi  political,  character.  In  youi  political  warfare, 
you  will  necessarily  make  youi  self  enemies,  but  make 

*  The  fifth  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  appointed  in  1798  his  Majesty's 
Master  of  the  Horse 
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them  only  youi  political  and  tempoiaiy,  not  personal, 
enemies  Puisue  your  own  pimcipleswith  steadiness, 
but  without  peisonal  leflection  01  acmnony,  and 
behave  youiself  to  those  who  diffei  from  you  with  all 
the  politeness  and  good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  for  m 
the  fiequent  jumble  of  political  atoms,  the  hostile  and 
the  amicable  ones  often  change  places 

In  business  be  as  able  as  you  can,  but  do  not  be 
cunning ,  cunning  is  the  daik  sanctuary  of  incapacity. 
Every  man  can  be  cunning  if  he  pleases,  by  simula- 
tion, dissimulation,  and  in  short  by  lying.  But  that 
chaiactei  is  universally  despised  and  detested,  and 
justly  too,  no  truly  gieat  man  was  ever  cunning 
Pieseive  a  dignity  of  character  by  your  viitue  and 
veracity.  You  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  tell  all 
that  you  know  and  think,  but  you  are  obliged  by  all 
the  most  sacied  ties  of  morality  and  prudence,  never 
to  say  anything  contrary  to  what  you  know  or  think 
to  be  tiue  Be  master  of  your  countenance,  and  let 
not  eveiy  fool  who  runs  lead  it.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental rules,  and  almost  the  only  honest  one  of  Italian 
politics,  is  Volto  scwlto  e  pensiem  stretti,  an  open 
countenance  and  close  thoughts. 

Never  be  pioud  of  your  lank  or  birth,  but  be  as 
proud  as  you  please  of  your  character.  Nothing  is  so 
contrai y  to  true  dignity  as  the  former  kind  of  pude 
You  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  noble  family,  but  whether  of 
a  very  ancient  one  or  not  I  neither  know  nor  care,  nor 
need  you,  and  I  dare  say  there  are  twenty  fools  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  could  out-descend  you  in  pedigree. 
That  sort  of  stately  pride  is  the  standing  jest  of  all 
people  who  can  make  one ;  but  dignity  of  character  is 
universally  respected.  Acquire  and  preserve  that 
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most  carefully.  Should  you  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  vices,  you  may,  to  a  certain  degiee,  even  dignify 
them  by  a  strict  observance  of  decorum  ,  at  least  they 
will  lose  something  of  then  natuial  turpitude 

Caiefully  avoid  every  singularity  that  may  give  a 
handle  to  ridicule,  for  ridicule  (with  submission  to 
Loicl  Shaftesbury),  though  not  founded  upon  truth, 
will  stick  for  some  time,  and  if  thrown  by  a  skilful 
hand  perhaps  for  evei  Be  wiser  and  bettei  than 
your  cotempoiaiies,  but  seem  to  take  the  woild  as  it 
is,  and  men  as  they  are,  for  you  are  too  young  to  be  a 
cetuor  tnorum ;  you  would  be  an  object  of  ridicule 
Act  contiaiy  to  many  Chuichmen,  piactise  virtue,  but 
do  not  preach  it  whilst  you  are  young. 

If  you  should  ever  fill  a  great  station  at  Couit,  take 
care  above  all  things  to  keep  your  hands  clean  and 
pure  fiorn  the  infamous  vice  of  corruption,  a  vice  so 
infamous  that  it  degrades  even  the  other  vices  that 
may  accompany  it.  Accept  no  piesent  whatever;  let 
your  chaiacter  m  that  respect  be  transpaieht  and 
without  the  least  speck,  foi  as  avarice  is  the  vilest  and 
dirtiest  vice  in  private,  corruption  is  so  in  public  life. 
I  call  coiruption  the  taking  of  a  sixpence  more  than 
the  just  and  known  salary  of  your  employment,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever  Use  what  power  and  credit 
you  may  have  at  Court,  in  the  service  of  meiit  rather 
than  of  kindred,  and  not  to  get  pensions  and  rever- 
sions for  youiself  or  your  family,  for  I  call  that  also, 
what  it  really  is,  scandalous  pollution,  though  of  late 
it  has  been  so  frequent  that  it  has  almost  lost  its 
name 

Never  run  in  debt,  for  it  is  neither  honest  nor  pru- 
dent, but  on  the  contrary,  live  so  far  within  your 
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annual  income,  as  to  leave  yourself  room  sufficient  for 
acts  of  generosity  and  chanty  Give  nobly  to  indi- 
gent merit,  and  do  not  refuse  your  chanty  even  to 
those  who  have  no  nieiit  but  their  misery  Voltaire 
expresses  my  thought  much  better  than  I  can  myself: 

"  Repandez  vos  bienfcats  avec  magnificence, 
"  J\I&me  am  moms  veitueui  ne  les  rejusezpas, 

"  Ne  vous  mformez  pas  de  lew  i  econnoissance 
"  II  est  grand,  il  est  beau,  defane  des  ingiats  " 

Such  expense  will  do  you  more  honour,  and  give  yon 
more  pleasure,  than  the  idle  profusion  of  a  modi&h 
and  erud^te  luxmy. 

These  few  sheets  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Dr. 
Dodd  at  youi  return  from  your  travels,  pi obably  long 
after  I  shall  be  dead ,  read  them  with  deliberation  and 
reflection,  as  the  tender  and  last  testimonies  of  my 
affection  for  you.  They  are  not  the  seveie  and  dis- 
coui aging  dictates  of  an  old  parent,  but  the  friendly 
and  piacticable  advice  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  re- 
members that  he  has  been  young  himself  and  knows 
the  indulgence  that  is  due  to  youth  and  inexperience. 
Yes,  I  have  been  young,  and  a  gieat  deal  too  young. 
Idle  dissipation  and  innumerable  indiscretions,  which 
I  am  now  heartily  ashamed  and  repent  of,  character- 
ized my  youth.  But  if  my  advice  can  make  you 
wiser  and  better  than  I  was  at  your  age,  I  hope  it 
may  be  some  little  atonement. 

God  bless  you. 
CHESTEEFIELD. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S 
CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST  was  an  honest,  dull,  Geiman 
gentleman,  as  unfit  as  unwilling  to  act  the  part  of  a 
King,  which  is  to  shine  and  to  oppress  Lazy  and 
inactive  even  m  his  pleasures,  which  were  therefoie 
lowly  sensual  He  was  coolly  intrepid,  and  indo- 
lently "benevolent.  He  was  diffident  of  his  own  paits, 
which  made  him  speak  little  in  public,  and  piefer  in 
his  social,  which  were  his  favourite,  houis  the  com- 
pany of  wags  and  buffoons  Even  his  mistress,  the 
Duche&s  of  Keiidal,  with  whom  he  passed  mo&t  of  his 
time,  and  who  had  all  influence  over  him,  was  very 
little  above  an  idiot. 

Importunity  alone  could  make  him  act,  and  then 
only  to  get  rid  of  it  His  views  and  affections  were 
singly  confined  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  Elec- 
torate, England  was  too  big  for  him  If  he  had 
nothing  great  as  a  King,  he  had  nothing  bad  as  a 
man,  and  if  he  does  not  adorn,  at  least  he  will  not 
stain,  the  annals  of  this  country.  In  private  life  he 
would  have  been  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  good  citizen, 
a  good  ft  lend,  and  a  good  neighbour.  Happy  were 
it  for  Euiope,  happy  for  the  world,  if  there  were  not 
greater  Kings  in  it ! 
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GEOEGE  THE  SECOND. 

HE  had  no  better  parts  than  his  fathei,  but  much 
stronger  animal  spirits,  -which  made  him  produce  and 
communicate  himself  more.  Everything  in  his  com- 
position was  little ;  and  he  had  all  the  weaknesses  of 
a  little  mind,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
vices,  of  a  gieat  one  He  loved  to  act  the  King, 
but  mistook  the  part ;  and  the  Royal  dignity  shrunk 
into  the  Electoial  pride  He  was  educated  upon  that 
scale,  and  never  enlarged  its  dimensions  with  his  do- 
minions As  Electoi  of  Hanover  he  thought  himself 
gieat;  as  King  of  Great  Britain  only  rich  Avance, 
the  meanest  of  all  passions,  was  his  lulmg  one ,  and  I 
never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  geneious  action 

His  fiist  natural  movements  were  always  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  truth ;  but  they  weie  often  waiped  by 
Ministerial  influence,  or  the  secret  twitches  of  avance. 
He  was  geneially  reckoned  ill-natuied,  which  indeed 
he  was  not  He  had  rather  an  unfeeling  than  a  bad 
heart;  but  I  never  obseived  any  settled  malevolence  in 
him,  though  his  sudden  passions,  which  were  frequent, 
made  him  say  things  which,  in  coolei  moments,  he 
would  not  have  executed.  His  heart  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality  between 
haidness  and  tenderness.  In  Council  he  was  exces- 
sively timorous,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  so  in 
peison,  but  of  this  I  can  say  nothing  on  my  own 
knowledge  In  his  dress  and  in  his  conveisation  he 
affected  the  hero  so  much,  that  from  thence  only 
many  called  his  courage  in  question :  though,  by  the 
way,  that  is  no  certain  rule  to  judge  by,  since  the 
bravest  men,  with  weak  understandings,  constantly 
fall  into  that  error. 
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Little  things,  as  lie  has  often  told  nie  himself,  affected 
him  moie  than  great  ones,  and  this  was  so  tiue,  that 
I  have  often  seen  him  put  so  much  out  of  humour  at 
his  private  levee,  hy  a  mistake  or  hlunclei  of  a  valet 
de  chambre,  that  the  gaping  crowd  admitted  to  his 
public  levee  have,  fiom  his  looks  and  silence,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  just  leceived  some  dreadful  news 
Tacitus  would  always  have  been  deceived  by  him 

Within  certain  bounds,  but  they  were  indeed  iiai- 
row  ones,  his  understanding  was  clear,  and  his  con- 
ception quick :  and  I  have  generally  observed,  that  he 
pionounced  sensibly  and  justly  upon  single  pioposi- 
tions ,  but  to  analyse,  sepaiate,  combine,  and  i educe  to 
a  point,  complicated  ones,  was  above  his  faculties. 

He  was  thought  to  have  a  gieat  opinion  of  Ins  own 
abilities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  veiy  sure  that  he 
had  a  great  distiust  of  them  in  matters  of  state.     He 
well  knew  that  he  was  goveined  by  the  Queen,  while 
she  lived,  and  that  she  was  goveined  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole:  but  he  kept  that  seciet  inviolably,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  nobody  had  discovered  it      After 
their  deaths,  he  was  governed   successively  by  dif- 
ferent  ministers,  according   as    they   could    engage 
foi  a  sufficient  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  - 
for,  as   avarice  was    his    ruling  passion,  he  feared! 
hated,  and  courted,  that  money-giving  part  of  the 
legislatuie 

He  was  by  no  means  foimed  for  the  pleasures  of 
piivate  and  social  life,  though  sometimes  he  tried  to 
Hippie  hmadf  to  them ,  but  he  did  it  so  ungracefully 
that  botll  Le      d  th  ny  ^  mntml«  * 

upon  each  other,  and  consequently  soon  grew  weary 
of  one  another     A  King  must  be  as  greatl  mM  as 
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in  rank,  who  can  let  himself  clown  with  ease  to  the 
social  level,  and  no  lowei 

He  had  no  favourites,  and  indeed  no  friends,  hav- 
ing none  of  that  expansion  of  heait,  none  of  those 
amiable  connecting  talents,  which  are  necessaiy  for 
both  This,  together  with  the  sterility  of  his  convex - 
sation,  made  him  piefei  the  company  of  women,  with 
whom  he  i  ather  sauntered  away  than  enjoyed  his  leisure 
hours  Pie  was  addicted  to  women,  but  chiefly  to  such 
as  requited  little  attention  and  less  pay.  He  nevei 
had  but  two  avowed  misti esses  of  lank,  the  Countesses 
of  Suffolk  and  Yai mouth  The  foimer,  though  he 
passed  half  his  time  with  her,  had  no  degiee  of  influ- 
ence, and  but  a  small  one  of  piofit;  the  latter,  being 
taken  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  had  more  of  both, 
but  no  extravagant  shaie  of  either. 

He  was  very  well-bied;  but  it  was  in  a  stiff  and 
formal  manner,  and  produced  in  others  that  restiamt 
which  they  saw  he  was  undei  himself  He  bestowed 
his  favours  so  coldly  and  ungi  aciously,  that  they  ex- 
cited no  warm  returns  in  those  who  leceived  them. 
They  knew  that  they  owed  them  to  the  Ministerial 
arrangements  for  the  time  being,  and  not  to  his 
voluntary  choice  He  was  extremely  regular  and 
methodical  in  his  hours,  in  his  papers,  and  above  all 
in  his  private  accounts ,  and  would  be  very  peevish  if 
any  accident,  or  negligence  in  his  Ministers,  bioke  in 
upon  that  legular  allotment  of  his  time. 

He  had  a  very  small  degree  of  acquired  knowledge ; 
he  sometimes  read  history,  and,  as  he  had  a  very  good 
memory,  was  exceedingly  correct  in  facts  and  dates. 
He  spoke  French  and  Italian  well,  and  English  very 
properly,  but  with  something  of  a  foreign  accent.  He 
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liad  a  contempt  for  the  Belles  Lettres,  which,  he  called 
tuning  He  troubled  himself  little  about  lehgion, 
but  jogged  on  quietly  in  that  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  without  sciuples,  doubts,  zeal,  or  mqimy  He 
was  extiemely  sober  and  tempeiate,  which,  together 
with  constant  gentle  exeicise,  prolonged  his  life  be- 
yond what  his  natural  constitution,  which  was  but  a 
weak  one,  seemed  to  piomise  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, after  a  leign  of  thiee-and-thirty  years  He 
died  unlamented,  though  not  unpraised  because  he  was 
dead 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  rather  a  weak  than  a  bad 
man  01  King     His  government  was  mild  as  to  pre- 
rogative, but  buithensome  as  to  taxes,  which  he  laisecl 
when  and  to  what  degiee  he  pleased,  by  coriuptmg 
the  honesty,  and  not  by  invading  the  pnvileges,  of 
Parliament     I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  char- 
acter, because  I  was  so  long  and  so  well  acquainted 
with  it;  for  above  thnty  years  I  was  always  near  his 
pereon,  and  had  constant  opportunities  of  observing 
him,  both  in  his  Eegal  robes  and  in  his  undiess      I 
have  accompanied  him  in  his  pleasures,  and  been 
employed  in  his  business     I  have,  by  turns,  been  as 
well  and  as  ill  with  him  as  any  man  in  England. 
Impartial  and  unprejudiced,  I  have  drawn  this  char- 
acter fiom  the  life,  and  after  a  forty  years  sitting. 


QUEEN  CAEOLINE 

QUEEN-  CAROLINE  had  lively,  pretty  parts,  a  quick 
conception,  and  some  degree  of  female  knowledge  • 
and  would  have  been  an  agreeable  woman  in  social  if 
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blie  had  not  aimed  at  being  a  great  one  in  public,  life. 
She  had  the  graces  that  adorn  the  former,  but  neither 
the  stiength  of  paits  nor  the  judgment  necessary  for 
the  latter  She  piofessed  art,  instead  of  concealing 
it,  and  valued  heiself  upon  her  skill  in  simulation 
and  dissimulation,  by  which  she  made  heiself  many 
enemies,  and  not  one  friend,  even  among  the  women 
the  nearest  to  her  peison 

She  loved  money,  but  could  occasionally  part  with 
it,  especially  to  men  of  leainmg,  whose  pationage  she 
affected.     She  often  convex  sed  with  them,  and  bewil- 
dciecl  herself  m  then  metaphysical  disputes,  which 
neither  she  noi  they  themselves  undeistood     Cunning 
and  perfidy  were  the  means  she  made  use  of  in  busi- 
ness, as  all  women  do,  for  want  of  better     She  showed 
her  ait  most  in  her  management  of  the  King,  whom 
she  go  veined  absolutely,  by  a  seeming  complaisance 
and  obedience  to  all  his  humouis,  she  even  favomed 
and  piomoted  his  gallantnes.     She  had  a  dangerous 
ambition,  for  it  was  attended  with  courage,  and,  if  she 
had  lived  much  longer,  might  have  proved  fatal  either 
to  herself  or  the  constitution 

After  puzzling  herself  in  all  the  whimsies  and  fan- 
tastical speculations  of  different  sects,  she  fixed  herself 
ultimately  in  Deism,  believing  a  future  state.  She 
died  with  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  of  a  very 
painful  distemper,  and  under  some  cruel  operations. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreeable  woman  was  liked  by 
most  people;  but  the  Queen  was  neither  esteemed, 
beloved,  noi  trusted,  by  anybody  but  the  King. 


VOL  II  30 
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THE  MISTKESSES  OF  GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

A  Fragment  (Now  first  printed  ) 

THE  accession  of  King  George  tlie  First  to  the 
throne  caused  a  great  revolution  in  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  kingdom      Queen  Anne  had  always  been 
devout,  chaste,  and  foimal    *  *  *  But  King  Geoige 
the  Fust  loved  pleasuies,  and  was  not  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  them.     No  woman  came  amiss  to  him,  if 
she  weie  but  very  willing  and  very  fat     He  bi  ought 
over  with  him  two  considerable  samples  of  his  bad  taste 
and  good  stomach,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  the 
Countess  of  Darlington ,  leaving  at  Hanover,  because 
she  happened  to  be  a  Papist,  the  Countess  of  Platen, 
whose  weight  and  ciicumfeience  was  little  inferior  to 
theirs     These  standards  of  his  Majesty's  taste  made 
all  those  ladies  who  aspired  to  his  favoui,  and  who 
were  near  the  Statu table  size,  stiam  and  swell  them- 
selves, like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  to  rival  the  bulk 
and  dignity  of  the  ox      Some  succeeded,  and  others 
burst     The  Prince  and  Pnncess  of  Wales,  from  dif- 
feieut   motives,  equally   encouiaged  and   promoted 
pleasures,  he  from  having  a  mmd  to  share  them,  she 
fiom  policy  and  a  desiie  of  popularity.     It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  pleasures  pent  up  and  in 
feome  measure  incarcerated  during  two  former  icigns, 
should  rush  out  with  impetuosity  in  this;  they  did  so 
qua dataporta*  and  eveiy  door  was  willingly  open  to 
them.    Drawing-rooms  every  morning  at  the  Prin- 
cess's, and  twice  a  week  at  night;  crowded  assemblies 

*  "Qua  data  porta  ruunt "— VIRG. 
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every  night  at  some  house  or  other;  Balls,  Mas- 
querades, and  Ridottos,  not  to  mention  plays  and 
operas ! 

LADY  SUFFOLK, 

A  Fiagment  (Now  first  printed  ) 

MRS  HOWARD  (after wai  ds  Countess  of  Suffolk) 
was  of  a  good  family  of  the  Long  Robe,  the  Hobarts 
Her  figure  was  above  the  middle  size  and  well  shaped. 
Her  face  was  not  beautiful,  but  pleasing  Her  hair 
was  extremely  fair,  and  remarkably  fine.  Her  aims 
weie  square  and  lean,  that  is,  ugly  Her  countenance 
was  au  undecided  one,  and  announced  neither  good 
nor  ill  nature,  neither  sense  nor  the  want  of  it,  neither 
vivacity  nor  dulness.  She  had  good  natuial  sense, 
and  not  without  ait,  but  in  hei  conversation  dwelt 
tediously  upon  details  and  tninuties.  She  had  mar- 
ried lieiself  very  young,  foi  love,  to  a  most  unamiable 
man,  Mi.  Howard,  a  younger  brother  of  an  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  he  was  sour,  dull,  and  sullen.  How  she 
came  to  love  him,  or  how  he  came  to  love  anybody, 
is  unaccountable,  unless  from  a  ceitam  fatality  which 
often  makes  hasty  marriages,  soon  attended  by  long 
repentance  and  aversion.  Thus  they  loved,  thus  they 
mairied,  and  thus  they  hated  each  other  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Their  small  fortunes  were  soon  spent, 
and  they  retired  to  Hanover,  before  that  Succession 
took  place  There  they  were  well  received,  of  course, 
as  English ,  and  she,  as  a  well-bied,  agreeable  woman, 
was  declared  Bed-chamber  Woman  to  the  Princess, 
and  attended  the  Pimcess  to  England  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  was  lodged  at  Court. 
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Mis.  Howard  was  now  the  unrivalled  ostensible 
mistiess.  The  Prince  passed  some  houis  eveiy  day 
alone  with  her  in  her  lodgings,  and  walked  with  her 
publicly,  tete  cttdte  in  the  gaidens  of  Richmond  and 
St  James's.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  her  piivate 
interviews  with  the  Prince  were  (foi  the  reasons 
above-mentioned)  as  innocent  as  to  the  main  point  as 
those  between  him  and  Mis  Bellenden  had  been. 

4  *  '  F  * 

Thus  the  affan  went  on  without  inteiiuption  a  gen- 
tle tiavellmg  pace,  till  the  Prince  came  to  the  Throne, 
and  Mis  Howaid  became  Countess  of  Suffolk,  by 
which  titles  I  shall  hereafter  call  them  both  In  the 
meantime  the  busy  and  speculative  politicians  of  the 
anti-charnbeis,  who  know  everything,  but  know  eveiy- 
thmg  wioug,  naturally  concluded,  that  a  lady  with 
whom  the  King  passed  so  many  hours  every  day  must 
necessanly  have  some  inteiest  with  him,  and  conse- 
quently applied  to  her.  Her  lodgings  grew  more  and 
more  frequented  by  busy  faces,  both  of  men  and 
women  Solicitations  suriounded  her,  which  she  did 
not  i eject,  knowing  that  the  opinion  of  having  power 
often  proem  es  powei  Nor  did  she  promise  to  sup- 
port them,  conscious  that  she  had  not  the  power  to  do 
it  But  she  hesitated  inclinations  to  seive,  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  it,  and  all  that  tiite  cant  of  those 
who  with  power  will  not,  and  of  those  who  without 
power  cannot,  grant  the  requested  favouis  To  my 
knowledge  she  sincerely  tried  to  seive  some,  but  with- 
out effect ;  she  could  not  even  proem  e  a  place  of  200£ 
a  year  foi  John  Gay,  a  very  poor  and  honest  man, 
and  no  bad  poet,  only  because  he  was  a  poet,  which 
the  King  cousideied  as  a  mechanic  The  Queen  had 
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taken  good  care  that  Lady  Suffolk's  apartment  should 
not  lead  to  power  and  favour,  and  from  time  to  time 
made  her  feel  her  infenonty  by  hmdeimg  the  King 
from  going  to  hei  room  for  three  or  four  days,  lepie- 
sentmg  it  as  the  seat  of  a  political  faction. 


LOED  TOWNSHEND 

LORD  TOWNSHEND,  by  very  long  experience  and 
unwearied  application,  was  ceitamly  an  able  man  of 
business,  which  was  his  only  passion.  His  paits  weie 
neither  above  noi  below  it ;  they  were  rather  slow,  a 
defect  of  the  safer  side  He  required  time  to  form 
his  opinion;  but  when  formed,  he  adheied  to  it  with 
invincible  firmness,  not  to  say  obstinacy,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  was  impatient  of  contradiction 

He  was  a  most  ungraceful  and  confused  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  inelegant  in  his  language,  per- 
plexed in  his  arguments,  but  always  near  the  stiess 
of  the  question 

His  manners  were  coarse,  rustic,  and  seemingly 
brutal,  but  his  nature  was  by  no  means  so ;  for  he 
was  a  kind  husband  to  both  his  wives,  a  most  in- 
dulgent father  to  all  his  childien,  and  a  benevolent 
mastei  to  his  servants,  sure  tests  of  real  good-nature, 
for  no  man  can  long  together  simulate  or  dissimulate 
at  home. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  warm  enemy,  defects, 
if  defects  they  are,  inseparable  in  human  natuie,  and 
often  accompanying  the  most  generous  minds 

Never  minister  had  cleaner  hands  than  he  had. 
Mere  domestic  economy  was  his  only  care  as  to  money. 
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for  lie  did  not  add  one  acie  to  his  estate,  and  left  his 
younger  children  veiy  moderately  piovided  for,  though 
he  had  been  in  consideiable  and  luciative  employ- 
ments neai  thnty  years. 

As  he  only  loved  power  for  the  sake  of  power,  in 
Older  to  pieserve  it  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  most  un- 
waiiautable  complaisance  for  the  interests  and  even 
dictates  of  the  Electoiate,  which  was  the  only  way  by 
which  a  Bntish  Minister  could  hold  eithei  favour  or 
power  dunng  the  reigns  of  King  George  the  Fust  and 
Second. 

The  coaiseness  and  impeiiousness  of  his  manners 
made  him  disagreeable  to  Queen  Caroline 

Lord  Town&hend  was  not  of  a  temper  to  act  a  sec- 
ond pait,  after  having  acted  a  fiist,  as  he  did  dunng 
the  leigu  of  King  Geoige  the  First.  He  icsolved 
therefoie  to  make  one  convulsive  struggle  to  levive  his 
expiring  power,  or,  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  ictire 
fiom  business  He  tried  the  experiment  upon  the 
King,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal  inteiest.  The  ex- 
peiiment  failed,  as  he  might  easily,  and  ought  to  have, 
foieseen.  He  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  and  in 
a  few  years  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  slight  defects,  as  well 
as  the  many  valuable  parts,  of  his  character,  I  must 
declare  that  I  owed  the  foimer  to  tiuth,  and  the  latter 
to  gratitude  and  friendship  as  well  as  to  truth,  since, 
for  some  years  before  he  letired  from  business,  we 
lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  that  the  difference  of 
our  age  and  situations  could  admit,  dm  ing  which  time 
he  gave  me  many  unasked  and  unequivocal  proofs  of 
his  friendship. 
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ME.  POPE. 

POPE  in  couvei&ation  was  below  himself ;  he  was 
seldom  easy  and  natural,  and  seemed  afraid  that  the 
man  should  degiade  the  poet,  which  made  him  always 
attempt  wit  and  humoui ,  often  unsuccessfully,  and  too 
often  unseasonably  I  have  been  with  him  a  week  at 
a  time  at  his  house  at  Twickenham,  wheie  I  neces- 
sarily saw  his  mind  in  its  undress,  when  he  was  both 
an  agieeable  and  an  instinctive  companion 

His  moral  character  has  been  warmly  attacked,  and 
but  weakly  defended  ,  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
shining  tuin  to  satire,  of  which  many  felt,  and  all 
feared,  the  smart  It  must  be  owned,  that  he  was  the 
most  irritable  of  all  the  genus  irntabile  vatiwi,  of- 
fended with  trifles,  and  never  forgetting  or  foi giving 
them;  but  in  this  I  leally  think,  that  the  poet  was 
more  in  fault  than  the  man  He  was  as  great  an  in- 
stance as  any  he  quotes  of  the  contrarieties  and  incon- 
sistencies of  human  natuie,  foi,  notwithstanding  the 
malignancy  of  his  satires,  and  some  blameable  passages 
of  his  life,  he  was  charitable  to  his  power,  active 
in  doing  good  offices,  and  piously  attentive  to  an 
old  bed-ridden  mothei,  who  died  but  a  little  time 
befoie  him.  His  poor,  crazy,  deformed  body  was  a 
mere  Pandora's  Box,  containing  all  the  physical  ills 
that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  This,  perhaps,  whetted 
the  edge  of  his  satire,  and  may  in  some  'degree  ex- 
cuse it. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  his  works ;  they  speak  suffi- 
ciently for  themselves ;  they  will  live  as  long  as  let- 
ters and  taste  shall  remain  in  this  country,  and  be 
more  and  more  admiied,  as  envy  and  resentment 
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shall  subside  But  I  will  ventuie  this  piece  of  clas- 
sical blasphemy,  which  is,  that,  howevei,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  be  obliged  to  Horace,  Horace  is  moie 
obliged  to  him 

He  was  a  Deist  believing  in  a  future  state  •  this  he 
has  often  owned  himself  to  me ,  but  when  he  died  he 
sacrificed  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  and  suffered  the  priests 
who  got  about  him  to  perform  all  their  absuid  ceie- 
inonies  on  his  body 

Having  mentioned  his  being  a  Deist,  I  cannot  for- 
beai  i  elating  a  singular  anecdote,  not  quite  foreign 
from  the  puipose.  I  went  to  him  one  morning  at 
Twickenham,  and  found  a  laige  folio  Bible,  with  gilt 
clasps,  lying  befoie  him  upon  his  table;  and  as  I 
knew  his  way  of  thinking  upon  that  book,  I  asked 
him  jocosely,  If  he  was  going  to  wnte  an  answer  to 
it?  "It  is  a  present,"  said  he,  "or  rather  a  legacy, 
"fiorn  my  old  fuend  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  I 
"  went  to  take  my  leave  of  him  yestei  clay  in  the  Tower, 
"  where  I  saw  this  Bible  upon  his  table  After  the 
"  first  compliments,  the  Bishop  said  to  me, '  My  fuend 
" '  Pope,  consideung  your  infirmities,  and  my  age  and 
" '  exile,  it  is  not  likely  we  should  ever  meet  again, 
" '  and  therefore  I  give  you  this  legacy  to  remember 
" '  me  by  Take  it  home  with  you,  and  let  me  advise 
"  '  you  to  abide  by  it ' — '  Does  youi  Lordship  abide  by 
"'it  yomself?' — 'I  do' — 'If  you  do,  my  Loid,  it  is 
" '  but  lately  May  I  beg  to  know  what  new  lights  or 
" '  aigurneiits  have  pievailed  with  you  now,  to  enter- 
"'tam  an  opinion  so  contiary  to  that  which  you  en- 
" '  tertained  of  that  book  all  the  former  part  of  your 
" '  life  ?'  The  Bishop  replied,  '  We  have  not  time  to 
" '  talk  of  these  things ,  but  take  home  the  book,  I 
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" '  will  abide  by  it,  and  I  recommend  to  you  to  do  so 
"  '  too ;  and  so  God  bless  you  ' "  J 

Was  tins  hypocusy ,  was  it  the  effect  of  illness, 
misfoi tunes,  and  disappointed  views,  or  was  it  late, 
veiy  late  conviction?  I  will  not  take  upon  me  even 
to  conjectuie.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  variable,  so 
different  from  itself  in  prospenty  and  adveisity,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  in  high  01  in  low  spirits,  that 
I  take  the  effects  as  I  find  them,  without  presuming 
to  tiace  them  up  to  their  tiue  and  secret  causes.  I 
know,  by  not  knowing  even  myself,  how  little  I  know 
of  that  good,  that  bad,  that  knowing,  that  ignorant, 
that  reasoning  and  unreasonable  cieature,  Man 
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(Now  first  printed  ) 

DR.  AKBUTHNOT  was  both  my  physician  and  my 
friend,  and  in  both  those  capacities  I  justly  placed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him 

Without  any  of  the  craft,  he  had  all  the  skill  of 
his  profession,  which  he  exerted  with  the  most  caie 

*  The  Editor  has  not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  this  passage, 
although  entertaining  not  only  a  strong  doubt,  but  an  utter  disbelief, 
that  the  conversation  between  Pope  and  Atterbury,  as  reported  by  the 
former,  ever  really  passed  To  suspect  one  of  our  greatest  theological 
writers, — one  of  the  shining  lights  of  our  Church, — of  concealed 
Deism  during  many  years,  is  a  charge  so  serious  and  so  improbable  as 
to  te  justified  only  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  But  here  the 
evidence  is  only  of  the  slightest  texture  Besides  the  valid  grounds 
against  it  quoted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannwa  (art  ATTEUBURY), 
what  judicious  critic  would  weigh  in  the  balance  even  for  a  moment 
the  veracity  of  Pope  against  the  piety  of  Atteibury? 
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and  pleasure  upon  those  unfortunate  patients,  who 
could  not  give  him  a  fee. 

To  great  and  various  erudition,  he  joined  an  infinite 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  to  which  his  friends  Pope 
and  Swift  weie  more  obliged,  than  they  have  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  be. 

His  imagination  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
whatever  subject  he  tieated,  or  was  consulted  upon,  he 
immediately  ovei flowed  with  all  that  it  could  possibly 
pioduce  It  was  at  any  body's  service,  for  as  soon  as 
he  was  exonerated,  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  it ; 
insomuch,  that  his  sons,  when  young,  have  frequently 
made  kites  of  his  scattered  papeis  of  hints,  which 
would  have  furnished  good  matter  for  folios 

Not  being  m  the  least  jealous  of  his  fame  as  an 
author,  he  would  neither  take  the  time  noi  the  trouble 
of  sepaiatmg  the  best  from  the  worst ,  he  worked  out 
the  whole  mine,  which  afterwaids,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  refiners,  produced  a  rich  vein  of  oie 

As  his  imagination  was  always  at  work,  he  was 
frequently  absent  and  inattentive  in  company,  which 
made  him  both  say  and  do  a  thousand  inoffensive 
absurdities ;  but  which,  far  fiom  being  provoking,  as 
they  commonly  are,  supplied  new  matter  for  conver- 
sation, and  occasioned  wit,  both  in  himself  and  others. 

His  social  character  was  not  more  amiable  than  his 
moial  charactei  was  puie  and  exemplary,  charity, 
benevolence,  and  a  love  of  mankind  appealed  unaf- 
fectedly m  all  he  said  or  did  His  letter  to  Pope  against 
personal  satire,  published  in  the  works  of  the  latter, 
bieathes  m  a  most  distinguished  manner,  that  amiable 
spirit  of  humanity. 

His  good  undeistandmg  could  not  get  the  better  of 
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some  prejudices  of  his  education  and  country.  For  lie 
was  convinced  that  he  had  twice  had  the  second  sight, 
which  in  Scotch  signifies  a  degree  of  nocturnal  inspi- 
ration, but  in  English  only  a  dream  He  was  also  a 
Jacobite  by  prejudice,  and  a  Republican  by  reflection 
and  reasoning. 

He  indulged  Ins  palate  to  excess,  I  might  have  said 
to  gluttony,  which  gave  him  a  gross  plethouc  habit  of 
body,  that  was  the  cause  of  his  death 

He  lived  and  died  a  devout  and  sincere  Christian. 
Pope  and  I  were  with  him  the  evening  befoi  e  he  died, 
when  he  suffeied  lacking  pains  from  an  inflammation 
in  his  bowels,  but  his  head  was  clear  to  the  last  He 
took  leave  of  us  with  tenderness,  without  weakness, 
and  told  us  that  he  died,  not  only  with  the  comfoit, 
but  even  the  devout  assuiance,  of  a  Christian. 

By  all  those,  who  were  not  much  acquainted  with 
him,  he  was  considered  infinitely  below  his  level ;  he 
put  no  price  upon  himself,  and  consequently  went  at 
an  undervalue ;  for  the  world  is  complaisant  or  dupe 
enough,  to  give  every  man  the  price  he  sets  upon 
himself,  provided  it  be  not  insolently  and  oveibear- 
ingly  demanded.  It  turns  upon  the  mannei  of 
asking 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

IT  is  impossible  to  find  lights  and  shades  strong 
enough  to  paint  the  character  of  Lord  Bohngbroke, 
who  was  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of 
human  passions,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  most  im- 
proved and  exalted  human  reason.  His  virtues  and 
his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend 
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themselves   by  a  gradation   of  tints,  but   foimed   a 
sinning  and  sudden  contrast 

Heie  the  daikest,  theie  the  most  splendid  colours, 
and  both  rendered  more  stnkmg  from  their  pioximity. 
Impetuosity,  excess,  and  almost  extiavagancy,  cliar- 
actenzed  not  only  his  passions  but  even  his  senses. 
His  youth  was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and 
stoim  of  pleasures,  in  which  he  licentiously  tiiumphed, 
disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination  was 
often  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body  in  cele- 
brating and  almost  deifying  the  prostitute  of  the 
night,  and  his  convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the 
extravagancy  of  frantic  Bacchanals  These  passions 
were  uevei  interrupted  but  by  a  stronger,  ambition. 
The  foimei  impaired  both  his  constitution  and  his 
chaiactei,  but  the  latter  destioyecl  both  his  fortune 
and  his  leputatiou 

He  engaged  young,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
business  His  penetration  was  almost  intuition,  and 
he  adorned  whatever  subject  he  either  spoke  or  wrote 
upon  by  the  most  splendid  eloquence ,  not  a  studied 
or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  such  a  flowing  happiness 
of  diction,  which  (fioin  caie  perhaps  at  first)  was  be- 
come so  habitual  to  him,  that  even  his  most  familiar 
conversations,  if  taken  down  in  writing,  would  have 
borne  the  pi  ess,  without  the  least  correction,  either  as 
to  method  or  style 

He  had  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  than 
fixed,  leflected  principles  of  good-nature  and  friend- 
ship ,  but  they  were  more  violent  than  lasting,  and 
suddenly  and  often  varied  to  their  opposite  extremes, 
with  regaid  even  to  the  same  persons.  He  received 
the  common  attentions  of  civility  as  obligations,  which 
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lie  returned  with  iuteiest;  and  lesented  with  passion 
the  little  madveitencies  of  human  nature,  which  he 
repaid  with  interest  too  Even  a  diffeience  of  opinion 
upon  a,  philosophical  subject  would  provoke,  and 
prove  him  no  practical  philosopher  at  least 

Notwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  his  youth,  and 
the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his  middle  age,  he  had 
an  infinite  fund  of  vaiious  and  almost  mnveisal 
knowledge,  which  from  the  clearest  and  quickest 
conception,  and  the  happiest  memory  that  ever  man 
was  blessed  with,  he  always  coined  about  him.  It 
was  his  pocket-money,  and  he  nevei  had  occasion  to 
draw  upon  a  book  for  any  sum.  He  excelled  moie 
particularly  in  history,  as  his  histoncai  works  plainly 
prove.  The  relative  political  and  commeicial  inter- 
ests of  every  countiy  in  Euiope,  particularly  of  his 
own,  were  better  known  to  him  than  perhaps  to  any 
man  in  it ,  but  how  steadily  he  pursued  the  latter  in 
his  public  conduct,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and 
denominations  tell  with  pleasuie 

During  his  long  exile  m  France,  he  applied  him- 
self to  study  with  his  charactenstical  aidour;  and 
theie  he  formed,  and  chiefly  executed,  the  plan  of  his 
great  philosophical  woik.  The  common  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  were  too  nariow  foi  his  waim  and 
aspiring  imagination :  he  must  go  extra  flcvinman- 
tia  mosma  mundn,  and  explore  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  regions  of  metaphysics,  which  open  an 
unbounded  field  for  the  excursions  of  an  aident  imag- 
ination, wheie  endless  conjectures  supply  the  defect 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too  often  usuip  both 
its  name  and  its  influence. 

He  had  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  most  en- 
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gaging  adcliess  in  his  air  and  mauneis;  lie  had  all 
the  dignity  and  good-breeding  which  a  man  of  quality 
should  or  can  have,  and  which  so  few,  in  this  country 
at  least,  leally  have. 

He  professed  himself  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  gen- 
eral Piovidence,  but  doubting  of,  though  by  no  means 
i ejecting  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state. 

He  died  of  a  cruel  and  shocking  distemper,  a  cancer 
in  his  face,  which  he  enduied  with  firmness  A  week 
befoie  he  died,  I  took  my  last  leave  of  him  with  grief; 
and  he  letuined  me  his  last  farewell  with  tenderness, 
and  said,  "God  who  placed  me  here,  will  do  .what  he 
"pleases  with  me  heieafter;  and  he  knows  best  what 
"  to  do  May  he  bless  you  !" 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraoidmary  character, 
wheie  good  and  ill  were  perpetually  jostling  each  other, 
what  can  we  say,  but,  alas !  poor  human  natui  e  ' 


MR.   PULTENEY. 

(WKITTEN  IN   1763  ) 

ME,  PULTEISTEY  was  foimed  by  nature  for  social 
and  convivial  pleasuies.  Resentment  made  him  en- 
gage in  business.  He  had  thought  himself  slighted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  publicly  vowed 
not  only  revenge,  but  utter  destruction  He  liad 
lively  and  shining  parts,  a  sui  prising  quickness  of 
wit,  and  a  happy  turn  to  the  most  amusing  and  enter- 
taining kinds  of  poetry,  as  epigiams,  ballads,  odes, 
&G  ;  in  all  which  he  had  an  uncommon  facility  His 
compositions  in  that  way  were  sometimes  satirical, 
often  licentious,  but  always  full  of  wit. 
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He  had  a  quick  and  clear  conception  of  business, 
could  equally  detect  and  practise  sophistry  He  could 
state  and  explain  the  most  intricate  matteis,  even  in 
figuies,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  His  parts  were 
rather  above  business ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagi- 
nation, joined  to  the  impetuosity  and  restlessne&s  of 
his  tempei,  made  him  incapable  of  conducting  it  long 
togethei  with  prudence  and  steadiness 

He  was  a  most  complete  oratoi  and  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons ,  eloquent,  enteitaining,  persua- 
sive, strong,  and  pathetic,  as  occasion  required;  for 
lie  had  arguments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  his  command 
His  breast  was  the  seat  of  all  those  passions  which 
degrade  our  natuie,  and  disturb  our  leason  There 
they  raged  in  perpetual  conflict;  but  avarice,  the 
meanest  of  them  all,  generally  triumphed,  ruled  abso- 
lutely, and  in  many  instances,  which  I  forbear  to 
mention,  most  scandalously 

His  sudden  passion  was  outrageous,  but  supported 
by  great  peisonal  com  age.  Nothing  exceeded  his 
ambition  but  his  avarice  they  often  accompany,  and 
are  frequently  and  recipiocally  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  eacli  other ;  but  the  latter  is  always  a  clog 
upon  the  foirner  He  affected  good  nature  and  com- 
passion, and  perhaps  his  heart  might  feel  the  misfor- 
tunes and  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  his 
hand  was  seldom  or  never  sti etched  out  to  relieve 
them  Though  he  was  an  able  actor  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  he  could  occasionally  lay  them  aside,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition  or  avarice. 

He  was  once  in  the  greatest  point  of  view  that  ever 
I  saw  any  subject  in.  When  the  Opposition,  of  which 
lie  was  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  prevailed 
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at  last  against  Sir  Robei  t  Walpole,  lie  became  the  ar- 
biter between  the  Crown  and  the  people .  the  former 
implonng  his  protection,  the  latter  his  support  In 
that  cutical  moment  his  vanous  j  an  ing  passions  were 
m  the  highest  ferment,  and  for  a  while  suspended  his 
ruling  one  Sense  of  shame  made  him  hesitate  at 
tuinmg  com  tier  on  a  sudden,  after  having  acted  the 
patiiot  so  long,  and  with  so  much  applause;  and  his 
pride  made  him  declare  that  he  would  accept  of  no 
place,  vainly  imagining,  that  he  could  by  such  a  sim- 
ulated and  tempoiaiy  self-denial  preseive  his  popu- 
lanty  with  the  public,  and  his  power  at  Couit  He 
was  mistaken  in  both  The  King  hated  him  almost 
as  much  for  what  he  might  have  clone,  as  for  what  he 
had  done;  and  a  motley  Mmistiy  was  formed,  which 
by  no  means  desiied  his  company  The  nation  looked 
upon  him  as  a  deserter,  and  he  shrunk  into  insignifi- 
cancy and  an  Earldom. 

He  made  several  attempts  afterwards  to  retneve  the 
oppoitunity  he  had  lost,  but  in  vain,  his  situation 
would  not  allow  it.  He  was  fixed  in  the  House  of 
Loids,  that  hospital  of  mcuiables ,  and  his  retieat  to 
popularity  was  cut  off.  for  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, when  once  gieat  and  once  lost,  is  never  to  be 
regained  He  lived  afteiwaids  in  retirement  with  the 
wi etched  comfoit  of  Horace's  miser. 

Populus  me  sibilat ,  at  mibi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arc& 

I  may,  peihaps,  be  suspected  to  have  given  too 
strong  colouring  to  some  features  of  this  portiait;  but 
I  solemnly  piotest,  that  I  have  drawn  it  conscien- 
tiously, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from  a  very 
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long  acquaintance  with,  and  observation  of,  the  origi- 
nal Nay,  I  have  rather  softened  than  heightened 
the  colouring. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE 

I  MUCH  question,  whether  an  impaitial  character  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  or  can  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ;  for  he  govei  ned  this  kingdom  so  long,  that  the 
various  passions  of  mankind  mingled,  and  in  a  man- 
ner incorporated  themselves,  with  everything  that  was 
said  or  written  concerning  him.  Never  was  man  more 
flattered,  nor  more  abused ,  and  his  long  power  was 
piobably  the  chief  cau&e  of  both.  I  was  much  ac- 
quainted with  him  both  in  his  public  and  his  private 
life  I  mean  to  do  impaitial  justice  to  his  character ; 
and  therefore  my  picture  of  him  will,  peihaps,  be 
more  like  him,  than  it  will  be  like  any  of  the  other 
pictures  drawn  of  him. 

In  private  life  he  was  good-natmed,  cheerful,  social ; 
inelegant  in  his  manners,  loose  in  his  morals.  He 
had  a  coarse,  stiong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free  of  for 
a  man  in  his  station,  as  it  is  always  inconsistent  with 
dignity.  He  was  very  able  as  a  Minister,  but  without 
a  certain  elevation  of  mind  necessary  for  great  good, 
or  great  mischief.  Piofuse  and  appetent,  his  ambition 
was  subservient  to  his  desire  of  making  a  great  fortune. 
He  had  more  of  the  Mazaiin  than  of  the  Richelieu. 
He  would  do  mean  things  for  profit,  and  never  thought 
of  doing  great  ones  for  glory. 

He  was  both  the  best  Parliament-man,  and  the 
ablest  manager  of  Parliament,  that  I  believe  ever 
lived.  An  artful  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaker; 

VOL  II.  31 
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he  saw,  as  by  intuition,  the  disposition  of  the  House, 
arid  pressed  01  leceded  accordingly.  So  clear  in 
stating  the  most  mtucate  matteis,  especially  in  the 
finances,  that,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  roost  igno- 
rant thought  that  they  undei stood  what  they  really  did 
not  Money,  not  preiogative,  was  the  chief  engine 
of  his  admimstiation  ,  and  he  employed  it  with  a  suc- 
cess which  in  a  manner  disgraced  humanity.  He  was 
not,  it  is  true,  the  inventor  of  that  shameful  method 
of  governing  which  had  been  gaining  ground  insensi- 
bly ever  since  Charles  II ,  but  with  uncommon  skill 
and  unbounded  profusion  he  brought  it  to  that  pei- 
fection,  which  at  this  time  dishonouis  and  distresses 
this  country,  and  which  (if  not  checked,  and  God 
knows  how  it  can  be  now  checked)  must  ruin  it 

Besides  this  poweiful  engine  of  government,  he  had 
a  most  extraordinary  talent  of  peisuadmg  and  woiking 
men  up  to  his  puipose.  A  hearty  kind  of  fiankness, 
which  sometimes  seemed  impudence,  made  people 
think  that  he  let  them  into  his  secrets,  whilst  the  im- 
politeness of  his  manners  seemed  to  attest  his  sincerity. 
When  he  found  anybody  proof  against  pecumaiy 
temptations,  which,  alas !  was  but  seldom,  he  had 
recouise  to  a  still  worse  art;  for  he  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed  all  notions  of  public  virtue,  and  the  love  of 
one's  countiy,  calling  them  "  the  chimencal  school-boy 
"flights  of  classical  learning;"  declaring  himself  at 
the  same  time,  "  no  saint,  no  Spartan,  no  reformer." 
He  would  frequently  ask  young  fellows,  at  their  first 
appearance  in  the  world,  while  their  honest  hearts 
were  yet  untainted,  "  Well,  are  you  to  be  an  old 
"  Koman  ?  a  patriot  ?  You  will  soon  come  off  of 
"  that,  and  grow  wiser."  And  thus  he  was  more  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  morals  than  to  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, to  which  I  am  persuaded  he  meant  no  ill  in  his 
heart. 

He  was  the  easy  and  piofuse  dupe  of  women,  and 
in  some  instances  indecently  so.  He  was  excessively 
open  to  flattery,  even  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  fiom 
the  coaisest  bungleis  of  that  vile  profession,  which 
engaged  him  to  pass  most  of  his  leisure  and  jovial 
hours  with  people  whose  blasted  characters  leflected 
upon  his  own  He  was  loved  by  many,  but  lespected 
by  none;  Ins  familial  and  illibeial  mirth  and  raillery 
leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was  not  vindictive,  but 
on  the  contrary  veiy  placable  to  those  who  had  injured 
him  the  most  His  good-humoui,  good-natuie,  and 
beneficence,  in  the  seveial  lelations  of  father,  husband, 
master,  and  fuend,  gained  him.  the  warmest  affections 
of  all  within  that  circle. 

His  name  will  not  be  recorded  in  history  among  the 
"  best  men,"  01  the  "best  Mmisteis,"  but  much  less 
ought  it  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  worst. 


LORD  GRANVILLE. 

LORD  GEANVILLE  had  great  parts,  and  a  most 
uncommon  share  of  learning  for  a  man  of  quality 
He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  m  the  House  of 
Lords,  both  m  the  declamatory  and  the  argumentative 
way.  He  had  a  wonderful  quickness  and  precision  in 
seizing  the  stress  of  a  question,  which  no  art,  no 
sophistiy,  could  disguise  to  him.  In  business  he  was 
bold,  enterpi  ismg,  and  overbearing.  He  had  been 
bred  up  m  high  monarchical,  that  is,  tyrannical  prm- 
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ciples  of  goveinment,  which  his  ardent  and  imperious 
tempei  made  him  think  were  the  only  rational  and 
piacticable  ones  He  would  have  been  a  gieat  first 
Ministei  in  Fiance,  little  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Riche- 
lieu ,  in  this  government,  which  is  yet  ftee,  he  would 
have  been  a  dangeious  one,  little  less  so,  perhaps,  than 
Lord  Sti  afford.  He  was  neither  ill-natnied  noi  vin- 
dictive, and  had  a  great  contempt  for  money  His 
ideas  were  all  above  it.  In  social  life  he  was  an  agree- 
able, good-humoured,  and  mstiuctive  companion;  a 
gieat  but  entei taming  talker 

He  degiaded  himself  by  the  vice  of  di inking,  which, 
together  with  a  gieat  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
bi  ought  away  with  him  fiom  Oxford,  and  retained 
and  practised  ever  afterwards  By  his  own  industry, 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  His  political  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  Punces 
and  of  commeice  was  extensive,  and  his  notions  were 
just  and  great  His  character  may  be  summed  up,  in 
nice  precision,  quick  decision,  and  unbounded  pie- 
sumption. 

ME.  PELHAM. 

MR.  PELHAM  had  good  sense,  without  either  shining 
parts  or  any  degree  of  literature.  He  had  by  no 
means  an  elevated  or  enterprising  genius,  but  had  a 
more  manly  and  steady  resolution  than  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  He  had  a  gentleman-like 
frankness  in  his  behaviour,  and  as  great  a  point  of 
honoui  as  a  Minister  can  have,  especially  a  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  Tieasuiy,  where  numberless  sturdy 
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and  indefatigable  beggars  of  condition  apply,  who 
cannot  all  be  gratified,  nor  all  with  safety  be  lefused. 

He  was  a  very  inelegant  speaker  in  Parliament,  but 
spoke  with  a  certain  candour  and  openness  that  made 
him  be  well  heard,  and  generally  believed 

He  wished  well  to  the  public,  and  managed  the 
finances  with  great  caie  and  personal  puiity  He  was 
par  ncffotus  neque  supra  •  had  many  domestic  virtues 
and  no  vices.  If  his  place,  and  the  power  that 
accompanies  it,  made  him  some  public  enemies,  his 
behaviour  in  both  secured  him  from  personal  and 
rancoious  ones  Those  who  wished  him  worst,  only 
wished  themselves  in  his  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  honourable  man,  and  a 
well-wishing  Minister. 


RICHARD,  EARL  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 
(WRITTEN  IN  AUGUST,  1759.) 

IN  drawing  the  character  of  Lord  Scarborough,  I 
will  be  strictly  upon  my  guard  against  the  partiality 
of  that  intimate  and  unreserved  friendship,  in  which, 
we  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  to  which  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  to  the  public  notoriety  of  it,  I  owe 
much  moie  than  my  pride  will  let  my  gratitude  own. 
If  this  may  be  suspected  to  have  biassed  my  judg- 
ment, it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  to  have 
informed  it;  for  the  most  secret  movements  of  his 
soul  were,  without  disguise,  communicated  to  me  only. 
However,  I  will  rather  lower  than  heighten  the  colour- 
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ing ;  I  will  mark  the  shades,  and  draw  a  credible 
rather  than  an  exact  likeness. 

He  had  a  very  good  person,  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle size ;  a  handsome  face,  and  when  he  was  cheerful, 
the  most  engaging  countenance  imaginable ;  when 
grave,  which  was  oftenest,  the  most  lespectable  one 
He  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  air,  manneis,  and 
address,  of  a  man  of  quality,  politeness  with  ease, 
and  dignity  without  pride 

Bied  in  camps  and  Couits,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  was  untainted  with  the  fashionable  vices  of 
these  warm  climates;  but  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  he  dignified  them,  instead  of  their  de- 
grading him  into  any  mean  01  indecent  action  He 
had  a  good  degiee  of  classical,  and  a  gieat  one  of 
modem  knowledge,  with  a  just,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  delicate  taste. 

In  his  common  expenses  he  was  liberal  within 
bounds ,  but  in  his  charities  and  bounties  he  had 
none  I  have  known  them  put  him  to  some  piesent 
inconveniences. 

He  was  a  strong,  but  not  an  eloquent  or  florid 
speakei  in  Parliament  He  spoke  so  unaffectedly  the 
honest  dictates  of  his  heart,  that  truth  and  virtue, 
which  never  want,  and  seldom  wear,  ornaments, 
seemed  only  to  borrow  his  voice.  This  gave  such  an 
astonishing  weight  to  all  he  said,  that  he  more  than 
once  carried  an  unwilling  majority  after  him.  Such 
is  the  authority  of  unsuspected  virtue,  that  it  will 
sometimes  shame  vice  into  decency  at  least 

He  was  not  only  offered,  but  pressed  to  accept,  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State ;  but  he  constantly  refused 
it.  I  once  tried  to  persuade  him  to  accept  it ;  but  he 
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told  me  that  both  the  natural  warmth  and  melancholy 
of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  for  it;  and  that  more- 
over he  knew  very  well  that,  in  those  Ministeiial  em- 
plojnnents,  the  course  of  business  made  it  necessaiy  to 
do  many  bard  things,  and  some  unjust  ones,  which 
could  only  be  authonzed  by  the  Jesuitical  casuistiy  of 
the  direction  of  the  intention ,  a  doctrine  which  he 
said  he  could  not  possibly  adopt  Whethei  he  was 
the  fiist  that  ever  made  that  objection,  I  cannot  affirm ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  will  be  the  last 

Pie  was  a  tiue,  Constitutional,  and  yet  practicable 
patriot,  a  smceie  lover  and  a  zealous  assertor  of  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  lehgious  lights  of  his  coun- 
try But  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  Ciown,  for 
some  slight  stretches  of  the  pierogative,  noi  with  the 
people,  for  some  unwaiy  ebullitions  of  liberty ,  nor 
with  any  one,  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in  specula- 
tive points.  He  considered  the  Constitution  in  the 
aggiegate,  and  only  watched  that  no  one  part  of  it 
should  preponderate  too  much 

His  moial  character  was  so  pure,  that  if  one  may 
say  of  that  impel  feet  creature  man,  what  a  celebrated 
historian  says  of  Scipio,  ml  non  laudandum  aut  dixit, 
aut  fecit,  aut  sensit,  I  smceiely  think  (I  had  almost 
said  I  know),  one  might  say  it  with  great  truth  of  him, 
one  single  instance  excepted,  which  shall  be  mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  noblest  and  strictest  principles  of 
honour  and  generosity  the  tenderest  sentiments  of 
benevolence  and  compassion  ;  and  as  he  was  naturally 
warm,  he  could  not  even  hear  of  an  injustice  or  a 
baseness,  without  a  sudden  indignation ;  nor  of  the 
misfortunes  or  miseries  of  a  fellow-creature,  without 
melting  into  softness,  and  endeavouring  to  relieve  them. 
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This  part  of  his  chaiacter  was  so  universally  known, 
that  our  best  and  most  satirical  English  poet J  says  . 

When  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 

And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarborough  name? 

He  had  not  the  least  pucle  of  biith  and  rank,  that 
common  narrow  notion  of  little  minds,  that  wretched 
mistaken  succedaneum  of  merit ,  but  he  was  jealous  to 
anxiety  of  his  character,  as  all  men  are  who  deserve  a 
good  one  And  such  was  his  diffidence  upon  that  sub- 
ject, that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  that  mankind 
really  thought  of  him  as  they  did  For  surely  never 
man  had  a  higher  reputation,  and  never  man  enjoyed 
a  more  universal  esteem.  Even  knaves  respected  him , 
and  fools  thought  they  loved  him  If  he  had  any 
enemies  (for  I  protest  I  never  knew  one),  they  could 
only  be  such  as  were  weary  of  always  hearing  of 
Anstides  the  Just 

He  was  too  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  but 
they  never  huiried  him  into  any  illiberal  or  indecent 
expression  or  action ;  so  invincibly  habitual  to  him 
were  good-nature  and  good-manners.  But,  if  ever 
any  word  happened  to  fall  from  him  in  warmth,  which 
upon  subsequent  reflection  he  himself  thought  too 
strong,  he  was  never  easy  till  he  had  made  more  than 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  it 

He  had  a  most  unfortunate,  I  will  call  it  a  most 
fatal,  kind  of  melancholy  in  his  nature,  which  often 
made  him  both  absent  and  silent  in  company,  but 
never  moiose  or  sour.  At  other  times  he  was  a  cheer- 
ful and  agreeable  companion;  but,  conscious  that  he 
was  not  always  so,  he  avoided  company  too  much,  and 

*  Pope 
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was  too  often  alone,  giving  way  to  a  train  of  gloomy 
reflections 

His  constitution,  which  was  nevei  robust,  broke 
rapidly  at  the  lattei  end  of  his  life.  He  had  two 
severe  strokes  of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  which  consideiably 
affected  his  body  and  his  mind  This,  added  to  his 
natural  melancholy,  made  him  put  an  end  to  himself 
in  the yeai  of  his  age 

I  desire  that  this  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  full 
and  finished  chaiacter,  writ  for  the  sake  of  writing 
it ;  but  as  my  solemn  deposition  of  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  I  owed  this  small  tnbute  of 
justice,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  meinoiy  of  the  best  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  of  the  dearest  friend  I  evei  had. 


LORD  HARDWICKE 

LORD  HARDWICKE  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  magis- 
trate that  this  country  evei  had  He  piesided  in  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy  above  twenty  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversed,  noi  the  just- 
ness of  them  ever  questioned  Though  avarice  was 
his  ruling  passion,  he  was  never  in  the  least  suspected 
of  any  kind  of  coriuption  •  a  rare  and  mentorious 
instance  of  vntue  and  self-denial,  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  craving,  insatiable,  and  increasing  passion. 

He  had  great  and  cleai  parts ;  understood,  loved, 
and  cultivated  the  Belles  Lettres.  He  was  an  agree- 
able, eloquent  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  not  without 
some  lit'tle  tincture  of  the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  mistake,  or  at  least  to  seem  to  mis- 
take, their  own  talents,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  mislead- 
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ing  others  to  allow  them  that  which  they  are  conscious 
they  do  not  possess  Thus  Lord  Haidwicke  valued 
himself  moie  upon  being  a  great  Mimstei  of  State, 
which  he  certainly  was  not,  than  upon  being  a  great 
magistiate,  which  he  certainly  was 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of  them  great. 
Good  order  and  domestic  details  weie  his  proper  de- 
partment The  great  and  shining  pai  ts  of  government, 
though  not  above  his  paits  to  conceive,  were  above 
his  timidity  to  undertake. 

By  gieat  and  luciative  employments,  during  the 
cour&e  of  thirty  yeais,  and  by  still  gi  eater  parsimony, 
he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and  established  his 
numeious  family  in  advantageous  posts  and  profitable 
alliances. 

Though  he  had  been  Solicitor  and  Attomey- 
Geneial,  he  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a  pre- 
logative  lawyer  He  loved  the  Constitution,  and 
maintained  the  just  pierogative  of  the  Ciown,  but 
without  stretching  it  to  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

He  was  natmally  humane,  moderate,  and  decent; 
and  when,  by  his  former  employments  he  was  obliged 
to  prosecute  State  Criminals,  he  dischaiged  that  duty 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  most  of  his  piede- 
cessois,  who  weie  too  justly  called  the  "Bloodhounds 
"of  the  Crown" 

He  was  a  cheeiful  and  instinctive  companion, 
humane  in  his  nature,  decent  in  his  manners,  un- 
stained with  any  vice  (avarice  excepted),  a  very  great 
magistrate,  but  by  no  means  a  gieat  Minister. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

(WEITTEN  IN    1763.) 

THE  DUKE  or  NEWCASTLE  will  be  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  these  times,  and  with  so 
strong  a  bias,  either  for  or  against  him,  that  I  re- 
solved, for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  draw  his  character 
with  my  usual  impartiality .  for  as  he  had  been  a 
Minister  foi  above  forty  yeais  together,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  that  period  First  Minister,  he  had 
full  time  to  oblige  one-half  of  the  nation,  and  to 
offend  the  other 

We  wei  e  contemporaries,  near  lelations,  and  familiar 
acquaintances,  sometimes  well  and  sometimes  ill  to- 
gether, according  to  the  several  variations  of  political 
affairs,  which  know  no  lelatious,  friends,  or  acquaint- 
ances 

The  public  opinion  put  him  below  his  level .  for 
though  he  had  no  superior  parts,  or  eminent  talents, 
he  had  a  most  indefatigable  industry,  a  peiseverance, 
a  Court  craft,  and  a  servile  compliance  with  the  will 
of  his  Sovereign  for  the  time  being ;  which  qualities, 
with  only  a  common  share  of  common  sense,  will 
carry  a  man  sooner  and  more  safely  through  the  dark 
labyrinths  of  a  Court,  than  the  most  shining  parts 
would  do  without  those  meaner  talents. 

He  was  good-natmed  to  a  degree  of  weakness,  even 
to  tears,  upon  the  slightest  occasions  Exceedingly 
timorous,  both  personally  and  politically,  dreading 
the  least  innovation,  and  keeping  with  a  scrupulous 
timidity  in  the  beaten  tiack  of  business  as  having  the 
safest  bottom. 

I  will   mention   one  instance  of  this   disposition, 
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which  I  think  will  set  it  m  the  stiougest  light  "When 
I  bi  ought  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  cor- 
recting and  amending  the  Calendar,  I  gave  him  pre- 
vious notice  of  my  intentions  He  was  alarmed  at  so 
bold  an  undertaking,  and  conjuied  me  not  to  stir 
matters  that  had  been  long  quiet ;  adding,  that  he  did 
not  love  neiv-fangled  things.  I  did  not,  however, 
yield  to  the  cogency  of  these  arguments,  but  brought 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  passed  unanimously.  From  such 
weaknesses  it  necessanly  follows,  that  he  could  have 
no  great  ideas,  nor  elevation  of  mind 

His  lulmg,  or  rather  his  only,  passion  was,  the 
agitation,  the  bustle,  and  the  hurry  of  business,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  above  forty  years ,  but 
lie  was  as  dilatory  in  dispatching  it  as  he  was  eager 
to  engage  in  it.  He  was  always  in  a  hurry,  never 
walked,  but  always  lan ;  insomuch  that  I  have  some- 
times told  him,  that  by  his  neetness  one  should  rather 
take  him  for  the  courier  than  the  author  of  the  letters. 

He  was  as  jealous  of  his  power  as  an  impotent 
lover  of  his  mistress,  without  activity  of  mind  enough 
to  enjoy  or  exert  it,  but  could  not  beai  a  shaie  even 
m  the  appearances  of  it. 

His  levees  were  his  pleasure,  and  his  triumph ;  he 
loved  to  have  them  crowded,  and  consequently  they 
were  so  Theie  he  generally  made  people  of  business 
wait  two  or  three  hours  in  the  ante-chambei ,  while 
lie  trifled  away  that  time  with  some  insignificant  fa- 
vourites m  his  closet  When  at  last  he  came  into 
his  levee-room,  he  accosted,  hugged,  embraced,  and 
promised  everybody,  with  a  seeming  cordiality,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  an  illiberal  and  degrading 
familiarity. 
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He  was  exceedingly  disinterested,  very  profuse  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  abhorring  all  those  means,  too 
often  used  by  persons  in  his  station,  either  to  gratify 
their  avarice,  or  to  supply  their  piodigahty ;  for  he 
retued  from  business  in  the  year  1762,  above  four 
bundled  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  he  first 
engaged  in  it 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  compound  of  most  human 
weaknesses,  but  untainted  with  any  vice  or  crime. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFOKD  was  more  considerable  for 
his  rank  and  immense  fortune,  than  for  either  his 
parts  or  his  virtues. 

He  had  lathei  moie  than  a  common  shaie  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  with  a  head  so  wrong-tuinecl,  and  so 
invincibly  obstinate,  that  the  share  of  parts  which  he 
bad  was  of  little  use  to  him,  and  very  troublesome  to 
others. 

Pie  was  passionate,  though  obstinate ;  and,  though 
both,  was  always  governed  by  some  low  dependents, 
who  had  art  enough  to  make  him  believe  that  be 
governed  them 

His  manners  and  address  were  exceedingly  illiberal ; 
be  bad  neither  the  talent  nor  the  desire  of  pleasing. 

In  speaking  in  the  House,  he  had  an  inelegant  flow 
of  words,  but  not  without  some  reasoning,  matter,  and 
metbod. 

He  bad  no  amiable  qualities ;  but  be  had  no  vicious 
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nor  ciimmal  ones:  he  was  mucli  below  shining,  but 
above  contempt  m  any  character. 

In  short,  he  was  a  Duke  of  a  lespectable  family, 
and  with  a  very  great  estate 


ME   HENRY  FOX. 

MR  HENRY  Fox  was  a  younger  bi  other  of  the 
lowest  exti action.  His  father,  Sn  Stephen  Fox,  made 
a  considerable  foi  tune,  somehow  or  other,  and  left  him 
a  fair  youngei  biothei's  portion,  which  he  soon  spent 
in  the  common  vices  of  youth,  gaming  included  this 
obliged  him  to  travel  for  some  time  While  abioad, 
he  met  with  a  veiy  salacious  English  woman,  whose 
libeiahty  letneved  his  foitune,  with  several  cncuni- 
stances  moie  to  the  honour  of  his  vigour  than  his 
morals. 

When  he  returned,  though  by  education  a  Jacobite, 
he  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was 
one  of  his  ablest  elbves  He  had  no  fixed  principles 
eithei  of  i  ehgion  or  morality,  and  was  too  unwary  in 
ridiculing  and  exposing  them. 

He  had  very  great  abilities  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry in  business,  great  skill  m  managing,  that  is,  in 
corrupting  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  wonderful 
dexterity  m  attaching  individuals  to  himself  He 
piomoted,  encouiaged,  and  practised  their  vices;  he 
gratified  their  avaiice,  or  supplied  their  profusion 
He  wisely  and  punctually  performed  whatever  he 
promised,  and  most  liberally  lewarded  their  attach- 
ment and  dependence.  By  these  and  all  other  means 
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that  can  be  imagined,  lie  made  himself  many  personal 
friends  and  political  dependents 

He  was  a  most  disagreeable  speaker  in  Pailiament, 
inelegant  in  his  language,  hesitating  and  ungiaceful 
in  his  elocution,  but  skilful  in  discerning  the  temper 
of  the  House,  and  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  press, 
or  to  yield. 

A  constant  good-humour  and  seeming  fiankness 
made  him  a  welcome  companion  in  social  life,  and  in 
all  domestic  relations  he  was  good-natured  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  his  ambition  became  subservient  to 
his  avai ice  His  early  profusion  and  dissipation  had 
made  him  feel  the  many  inconveniences  of  want,  and, 
as  it  often  happens,  earned  him  to  the  contrary  and 
woise  extreme  of  corruption  and  lapme  Rem,  quo- 
cunque  modo  rem,  became  his  maxim,  which  he  ob- 
served (I  will  not  say  leligiously  and  scrupulously), 
but  invanably  and  shamefully 

He  had  not  the  least  notion  of,  or  regard  for,  the 
public  good  or  the  Constitution,  but  despised  those 
cares  as  the  objects  of  narrow  minds,  or  the  pretences 
of  interested  ones .  and  he  lived,  as  Brutus  died,  call- 
ing virtue  only  a  name. 


ME.  PITT 

(WEITTEN   IN   1762  ) 

ME  PITT  owed  his  rise  to  the  most  considerable 
posts  and  power  in  this  kingdom  singly  to  his  own 
abilities.  In  him  they  supplied  the  want  of  birth  and 
fortune,  which  latter  in  others  too  often  supply  the 
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want  of  the  former  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
very  new  family,  and  his  fortune  only  an  annuity  of 
one  hunched  pounds  a-year. 

The  army  was  his  original  destination,  and  a  Cor- 
netcy  of  Hoise  his  nist  and  only  commission  in  it 
Thus  unassisted  by  favour  or  fortune,  he  bad  no 
poweiful  protector  to  introduce  him  into  business,  and 
(if  I  may  use  that  expression)  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  paits ;  but  their  own  stiength  was  fully  sufficient. 

His  constitution  refused  him  the  usual  pleasuies, 
and  his  genius  forbad  him  the  idle  dissipations,  of 
youth ,  for  so  early  as  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  the 
martyr  of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  employed 
the  leisuie,  which  that  tedious  and  painful  distemper 
either  procured  or  allowed  him,  in  acquiring  a  great 
fund  of  piematuie  and  useful  knowledge  Thus,  bv 
the  unaccountable  relation  of  causes  and  effects,  what 
seemed  the  gieatest  misfortune  of  his  life  was,  per- 
haps, the  puncipal  cause  of  its  splendour. 

His  pnvate  life  was  stained  by  no  vices,  nor  sullied 
by  any  meanness.  All  his  sentiments  were  hbeial  and 
elevated  His  ruling  passion  was  an  unbounded  am- 
bition, which,  when  supported  by  great  abilities,  and 
crowned  with  great  success,  make  what  the  world  calls 
"a  gieat  man."  He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impa- 
tient of  contiadictiou,  and  over-bearing:  qualities 
which  too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog  great 
ones 

He  had  manners  and  address ;  but  one  might  dis- 
cern thiough  them  too  great  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  supenor  talents.  He  was  a  most  agieeable  and 
lively  companion  in  social  life,  and  had  such  a  versa- 
tility of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
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veisation  He  had  also  a  most  happy  turn  to  poetiy, 
but  lie  seldom  indulged  and  seldomer  avowed  it 

He  came  young  into  Parliament,  and  upon  that 
great  theatie  soon  equalled  the  oldest  and  the  ablest 
actors.  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  ex- 
celled in  the  argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  declama- 
tory way  But  his  invectives  were  teirible,  and  uttered 
with  such  energy  of  diction,  and  stern  dignity  of  ac- 
tion and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated  those  who 
were  the  most  willing  and  the  best  able  to  encounter 
him  *  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 
shrunk  under  the  ascendant  which  his  genius  gamed 
over  theirs. 

In  that  assembly,  where  the  public  good  is  so  much 
talked  of,  and  pnvate  interest  singly  pmsued,  he  set 
out  with  acting  the  patnot,  and  performed  that  pait 
so  nobly,  that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public  as  their 
chief,  or  rather  only,  unsuspected  champion. 

The  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  his  universally 
acknowledged  abilities,  obtruded  him  upon  King 
George  the  Second,  to  whom  he  was  peisonally  ob- 
noxious. He  was  made  Secretary  of  State .  in  this 
difficult  and  delicate  situation,  which  one  would  have 
thought  must  have  reduced  either  the  patriot  or  the 
Minister  to  a  decisive  option,  he  managed  with  such 
ability,  that,  while  he  served  the  King  more  effectually, 
in  his  most  unwarrantable  Electoral  views,  than  any 
former  Minister,  however  willing,  had  daied  to  do,  he 
still  preserved  all  his  credit  and  popularity  with  the 
public;  whom  he  assured  and  convinced,  that  the 
protection  and  defence  of  Hanover,  with  an  army  of 

*  "  Hume  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield."  Note 
by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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seventy-five  thousand  men  m  British  pay,  was  the 
only  possible  method  of  securing  our  possessions  01 
acquisitions  in  North  Amenca.  So  much  easiei  is  it 
to  deceive  than  to  undeceive  mankind  I 

His  known  dismtei  estedness,  and  even  contempt  of 
money,  smoothed  his  way  to  power,  and  prevented  01 
silenced  a  great  share  of  that  envy  which  commonly 
attends  it  Most  men  think  that  they  have  an  equal 
natuial  light  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  them ;  but  not  very  many  of  them  have 
the  impudence  to  think  themselves  qualified  for  power 

Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a  great  and  shining 
figure  m  the  annals  of  this  countiy,  notwithstanding 
the  blot  which  his  acceptance  of  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  pension  for  thiee  lives,  on  his  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  Seals  in  the  fii&t  year  of  the  present 
King,  must  make  in  his  charactei,  especially  as  to  the 
disinterested  part  of  it     Howevei ,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  he  had  those  qualities  which  none  but  a 
gieat  man  can  have,  with  a  mixture  of  those  failings 
which  are  the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  impel  feet 
human  nature 


LOBD  BUTE 

(WITH  AS  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRATION) 
WRITTEN  IN  1764. 

B«SL:EAI£  OT  BOTE  W3S  °f  au  anclent  fami!y  a 
Scotland  Bis  name  was  Stuart,  he  called  himself  a 

descendant  of  that  Boyal  House,  and  was  Tumble 
enough  ft,  be  proud  of  it.  He  was  by  h,s  moTeS 
^de,  nephew  to  John  and  Arckbald,  DuL  of  I 
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gyle.  He  man  led  the  daughter  of  Woitley  Mon- 
tague, by  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  eminent  for  her 
parts  and  her  vices.  It  was  a  runaway  love  match, 
notwithstanding  which,  tliey  lived  veiy  happily  to- 
gethei  she  proved  a  very  good  wife,  and  did  111  no 
way  matt  izare  He  proved  a  great  husband,  and  had 
thirteen  01  fourteen  children  successively  by  her,  iu 
as  little  time  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
being  got  and  bom,  though  lie  married  her  without  n 
shilling,  and  without  a  reasonable  piobability  of  her 
ever  having  two,  for  she  had  a  brother,  who  is  still 
alive  She  pioved  an  immense  fortune  by  the  death 
of  her  fathei  and  mother,  who,  disinheriting  their 
son,  left  her  five  or  six  hundied  thousand  pounds 
Lord  Bute  and  she  had  lived  eight  or  nine  years  in  u 
ftugal  and  prudent  manner,  in  the  Island  of  Bute, 
which  was  entirely  his  own  propeity,  and  but  a  little 
south  of  Nova  Zembla,  theie  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  agricultuie,  botany  and  arclutectuie,  the 
employments  lathei  of  an  industrious  than  of  an 
elevated  mind  From  thence  he  came  to  town,  five 
or  six  yeais  before  the  death  of  the  late  Fiedericlc 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  wholly  attached  him- 
self He  soon  got  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  pleasuics 
of  that  little,  idle,  fiivolous  and  dissipated  Court. 
He  was  the  Intendant  of  balls,  the  Coryphcvus  of 
plays,  in  which  he  acted  himself,  and  so  grew  into  a 
sort  of  a  favourite  of  that  merry  Prince.  The  Scan- 
dalous Chronicle  says,  that  he  was  still  a  greater 
favourite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  will  not,  nor 
cannot  decide  upon  that  fact.  It  is  ceitain  on  one 
hand,  that  there  were  many  very  strong  indications 
of  the  tenderest  connection  between  them ;  but  on  the 
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other  hand,  when  one  considers  how  deceitful  appear- 
ances often  are  in  those  affairs,  the  capuciousness  and 
inconsistency  of  women,  which  make  them  often  be 
unjustly  suspected ;  and  the  improbability  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  passes  in  tete-a-tctes,  one  is  3  educed 
to  mere  conjectmes.    Those  who  have  been  conversant 
in  that  soit  of  business,  will  be  sensible  of  the  truth 
of  this  reflection     "When  Frederick  Punce  of  Wales 
died,  and  the  present  King  George  the  Third  became 
immediate  Heir  to  the  Crown,  Lord  Bute  very  pru- 
dently attached  himself  wholly  to  him,  not  only  with, 
the  approbation,  but  I  believe,  at  the  request,  of  the 
Princess  Dowager.    In  this  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  wishes.    He  entirely  engrossed   not 
only  the  aeffctious,  but  even  the  senses  of  the  young 
Prince,  who  seemed  to  have  made  a  total  surrender  of 
them  all  to  Lord  Bute     In  this  interval,  between  the 
death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  expected 
death  of  King  Geoige  the  Second,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager and  Lord  Bute  agreed  to  keep  the  young  Prince 
entirely  to  themselves ;  none  but  their  immediate  and 
lowest  cieatures  were  suffered  to  appioach  him  except 
at  his  levees,  where  none  are  seen  as  they  aie;  he  saw 
nobody,  and  nobody  saw  him :   Lord  Bute,  indeed, 
was  with  bin  alone  some  hours  every  day,  to  instruct 
him,  as  he  pretended,  in  the  art  of  Government;  but 
whethei  or  no  any  man  labours  to  instruct  and  inform 
the  Pnnce  whom  he  means  one  day  to  govern  is  with 
me  a  veiy  doubtful  point 

At  length  the  wished  for  day  came,  and  the  death 
of  King  Geoige  the  Second  made  room  for  King 
Geoige  the  Third  He,  like  a  new  Sultan,  was  lugged 
out  of  the  Seraglio  by  the  Princess  and  Lord  Bute 
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and  placed  upon  the  Throne.  Here  the  new  scene 
opened  Lord  Bute  amved  from  the  greatest  favour 
to  the  highest  power  and  took  no  care  to  dissemble 
or  soften  either,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  always 
look  upon  them  with  envy  and  malignity;  but  on  the 
contiary,  avowed  them  both  openly  He  interfered  in 
every  thing,  disposed  of  every  thing,  and  undertook 
every  thing,  much  too  soon  for  his  inexperience  in 
business,  and  for  at  best  his  systematic  notions  of  it, 
which  aie  seldom  or  never  reducible  to  practice  I 
would  not  be  undei stood  by  this  to  blame  Lord  Bute, 
no  ,  I  lay  the  blame  more  justly  upon  human  nature. 
Let  us  consider  him  as  a  private  man,  of  a  very  small 
patrimonial  estate,  passing  the  gieatest  part  of  his  life 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  never  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  little  practised  in  the  ways  and  characters  of 
men,  at  once  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  favour  and 
power,  and  governing  three  kingdoms ;  and  then  say 
whose  head  would  not  tuin  with  so  sudden  and  uni- 
versal a  change  ?  Every  man  who  is  new  in  business, 
is  at  first  either  too  rash  or  too  timorous ,  but  he  was 
both  He  undertook  what  he  feared  to  execute,  and 
what  consequently  he  executed  ill  His  intentions  for 
the  King  and  the  Public  were  certainly  honest  and 
Constitutional,  as  appeared  by  the  three  fiist  acts  of 
his  administration,  which  were,  inducing  the  King  to 
demand  a  ceitam  rent-chaige  for  his  Civil  List,  so 
that  the  public  might  know  with  certainty  what  he 
received,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  former  reign , 
his  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  odious  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  by  taking  off  the  proscription 
under  which  the  latter,  who  are  at  least  one-half  of 
the  nation,  had  too  long  and  too  unjustly  groaned ;  and 
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lastly,  by  procuring  an  Act  of  Paihament  to  make 
the  places  of  the  Judges  for  life,  notwithstanding  the 
demise  of  the  Ciown     But  these  right  and  popular- 
acts  availed  him  nothing,  and  that  chiefly  because  he 
had  the  power  of  doing  them ;  the  popular  run  was 
strong  against  him,  which  was  aitfully  fomented  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  formei  leign,  whom  he  had  either 
displaced,  or  at  least  stripped  of  then  power     If  evei 
the  multitude  deviate  into  the  right,  it  is  always  for 
the  wiong  reason,  as  appeared  upon  this  occasion, 
for  the  gieat  ciy  against  Loid  Bute  was  upon  account 
of  his  being  a  Scotchman,  the  only  fault  which  he 
could  not  possibly  correct.     "When  the  King  came  to 
the  Crown  he  was  his  Gioom  of  the  Stole,  and  would 
have  done  moie  piudeutly  if  he  had  continued  some 
time  in  that  post,  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  shine 
in  the  full  ineiidian  of  his  power     He  made  himself 
immediately  Secietary  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Gaitei 
and  Pi  ivy  Purse    he  gave  an  English  Peerage  to  his 
wife,  and  the  reveision  of  a  very  luciative  employ- 
ment for  life,  to  his  eldest  son     He  placed  and  dis- 
placed whom   he   pleased;    gave    peeiages    without 
numbei,  and  pensions  without  bounds  ;  by  these  means 
he  proposed  to  make  his  giound  secuie  for  the  perma- 
nency of  his  power;  for  his  favoui  he  did  not  doubt 
of,  noi  had  he  the  least  reason ;  but  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  had  made  no  peisonal  friends  •  this  was  partly 
owing  to  his  natural  temper,  which  was  dry,  uncon- 
cihatoiy  and  sullen,  with  great  mixture  of  pride.    He 
never  looked  at  those  he  spoke  to,  or  who  spoke  to 
him,  a  great  fault  in  a  Minister,  as  in  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind  it  implies  conscious  guilt ;  besides 
that,  if  it  hinders  him  from  being  penetiated,  it 
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equally  hinders  him  from  penetiatmg  otheis.  The 
subaltern  Ministers  whom  lie  employed  under  him, 
paiticulaily  in  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, weie  most  of  them  incapable  of  serving  him, 
and  the  otheis  unwilling  to  do  it  No  man  living 
had  his  entiie  confidence ,  and  no  man  thinks  himself 
bound  by  a  half  confidence.  He  opened  his  adminis- 
tiation  with  negotiating  or  rather  asking  a  peace  of 
France ;  and  said  imprudently  enough  to  many  peo- 
ple, that  he  would  make  one 

I  believe  he  was  conscious,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sumption, that  he  was  not  capable  of  cairymg  on  the 
war,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on 
of  late ;  and  that  his  ciecht  was  so  low,  and  the  popu- 
larity so  strong  against  him,  especially  in  the  City, 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  raise  the  exti  aordmary 
supplies  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  it,  accoid- 
ingly  he  addressed  himself  to  Corate  Viry,  the  dex- 
tious  and  subtle  Minister  of  the  King  of  Saidima, 
residing  here.      This  Viry  had  sagacity  enough  to 
attach  himself  strongly  to  Lord  Bute,  foi  the  three  or 
four  last  years  of  the  late  reign,  upon  the  appearances 
of  his  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  late  King's  advanced  age  ;  or,  to  express 
myself  in  the  mercantile  way,  he  dealt  with   Lord 
Bute  upon  speculation.     He  applied  to  Comte  Viry  to 
hint  to  the  Court  of  France  an  opening  for  a  peace, 
which  he  did  by  the  means  of  the  Bailli  de  Solar,  the 
Sardinian  Minister   at  Pans.     These  hints  were  as 
gladly  received  at  the  French  Court  as  they  were  pre- 
cipitately made  from  ours.     The  great  outlines  were 
soon  agreed  upon,  under  the  sole  direction  of  Comte 
Viry,  with  the  participation  of  his  Court,  for  Lord 
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Bute  was  wholly  ignorant  of  negotiations  and  foreign 
affans  When  the  mattei  was  so  fai  piepared  as  to 
take  a  shape,  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Paris 
to  lick  it,  and  he  chose  light  foi  his  puipose  His 
Grace  had  previously  decLuecl  that  he  was  for  any 
peace  lather  than  the  continuation  of  the  wai,  to 
which,  peihaps,  he  was  induced  by  the  piobable  reduc- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax  m  consequence  of  it ,  in  this 
disposition  he  went  Ambassador  Extiaordmaiy  and 
Plempotentiai}1'  to  Versailles,  wheie  he  veiy  soon 
signed  the  Pielimmanes,  but  in  so  loose,  mcoirect, 
and  disputable  a  mannei,  that  the  negotiating  the 
definitive  Tieaty  took  up  more  time  to  diess,  so  that 
it  might  appear  with  some  decency  in  the  world, 
than  the  settling  of  all  the  Preliminaries  had  done. 
I  must  obseive  by  the  way,  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, with  natuial  good  sense,  had  the  wrongest,  and 
the  most  obstinate  head  in  the  world,  for  the  time 
being,  though  changeable,  as  violent  and  strong  pas- 
sions severally  predominated ;  or  as  inflamed  without 
knowing  it,  by  his  wife  He  was  bold  from  passion, 
blind  fiom  ignorance,  impenetrable  to  argument,  but 
veiy  governable  by  his  humour. 

When  the  peace  was  thus  tahter  quahter  concluded, 
Loid  Bute  thought  himself  firmly  established :  he  got 
it  approved  of  by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  himself  timmphed  in  the 
shaie  which  he  owned  he  had  in  it,  and  imprudently 
and  theatrically  declared,  that  he  desned  no  more 
glorious  epitaph  to  be  engiaved  on  his  tomb-stone. 
But  the  peace  gave  him  not  the  strength  he  expected ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  mass  of  his  unpopu- 
larity. The  nation  universally  condemned  it,  not 
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upon  knowledge,  but  because  it  wa&  made  by  a  favour- 
ite, and  a  Scotchman,  two  inexpiable  sins  in  the  opinion, 
or  lather  in  the  humour,  of  an  English  multitude  The 
tiuth  is,  that  the  peace  was  not  so  bad  as  it  was  repie- 
sented  by  some,  and  believed  by  most  people ,  nor  was 
it  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  ceitamly  might 
have  been,  if  more  time  and  bettei  abilities  had  been 
employed  in  negotiating  it  It  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  inadequate  to  our  successes  in  the  war; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  cast  and  shape  of  it 


were  wrong. 


In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Bute  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  from  whence  he  had  shoved 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  he  had  also  Mi  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  from  theii  posts  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  Pnvy  Seal,  and  had  formed  a  Mnnstiy  of  his 
own  creation,  but  without  placing  any  leal  confidence 
in  them,  or  they  in  him  He  placed,  displaced,  and 
shifted  the  places  of  his  subalteins,  without  selecting 
01  trusting  those  who  were  the  fittest  for  them.  He 
placed  Mi.  Fox,  whom  he  both  hated  and  distrusted, 
at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Commons  He  was  both 
able  and  experienced  in  that  business,  but  knew  very 
well  that  he  owed  that  prefeience  to  Lord  Bute's  ne- 
cessity, and  not  to  his  choice ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Bute  feared  Mi  Fox's  ability,  and  remembered  the 
fable  of  the  Hoise  and  the  Man ;  therefore,  though  he 
had  seemingly  trusted  him  with  the  management  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  real  confidence  was  placed 
in  some  of  his  inferioi  and  insufficient  creatures,  those 
who  occasionally  opposed  Mr  Fox  This  disgusted 
Mr.  Fox  so  much,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session  he 
insisted  upon  going  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
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Loid  Bute  most  willingly  agieed  to.  In  that  same 
Session,  amongst  the  Ways  and  Means  to  raise  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  an  excise  was  laid  upon  cydei : 
though  the  thing  was  right,  the  name  was  odious; 
and  Loid  Bute,  if  lie  had  had  inoie  expeiience,  and 
known  the  temper  of  the  people,  would  have  known, 
that  even  right  things  cannot  he  done  at  all  times, 
especially  at  that  dawn  of  his  administration  This 
scheme  was  imputed  wholly  to  him,  and  filled  the 
measure  of  his  unpopularity  He  was  burnt  in  effigy 
in  all  the  cyder  counties ,  hissed  and  insulted  in  the 
streets  of  London  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  tiue,  that  the  Opposition,  which  con- 
sisted m  geneial  of  persons  of  the  gieatest  rank, 
piopeity,  and  experience  in  business,  enjoyed,  encour- 
aged, and  increased  this  unpopulanty  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  accordingly  it  was  earned  to  an 
alarming  height.  Loid  Bute,  who  had  hitherto  ap- 
peaied  a  presumptuous,  now  appeared  to  be  a  veiy 
timoious  Mmi&tei,  chaiacteis  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent; for  he  went  about  the  stieets  timidly  and  dis- 
gracefully, attended  at  a  small  distance  by  a  gang  of 
bruisers,  who  aie  the  scoundrels  and  luffians  that 
attend  the  Bear  Gaidens,  and  who  would  have  been 
but  a  poor  security  to  him  against  the  dangers  he 
appiehended  fiom  the  whole  town  of  London 

In  this  odd  situation,  unpopular  without  guilt,  fear- 
ing without  danger,  presumptuous  without  resolution, 
and  proud  without  being  respectable,  or  respected,  he 
on  a  sudden,  and  to  the  universal  surpuse  of  the  pub- 
lic, quitted  his  post  of  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  and  pretended  to  retire  for  ever  from  busi- 
ness, and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  private  and  social  life ; 
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but  he  neither  intended  to  quit  his  real  power  nor 
personal  favour  with  the  King,  which  he  was  in  all 
events  secuie  of,  and  proposed  to  lule,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  behind  the  curtain.  Accoidmgly  he 
delegated  his  Mmi&tiy,  but  without  his  powei,  to  Mr. 
Gienville,  his  successor  in  the  Treasury,  who  talked 
ovei  business  very  copiously,  but  with  gieat  mutihty 
in  the  dispatch  of  it ;  to  Lord  Egiemont,  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  proud,  self-sufficient,  but  incapable; 
and  to  Loid  Halifax,  the  other  Secietary  of  State, 
who  had  parts,  application,  and  personal  disinterested- 
ness. These  weie  called  the  Triumvirate;  and  Loul 
Bute  decLued,  that  the  King  had  placed  his  admin- 
istration wholly  in  their  hands  •  they  thought  so 
themselves  foi  a  tune,  because  they  wished  it,  but  the 
public  never  thought  so,  one  moment ;  and  looked  still 
at  Lord  Bute  through  the  cm  tain,  which  indeed  was  a 
veiy  transparent  one.  The  Tnumviiate  at  length  dis- 
coveied  this  themselves,  for  they  met  at  every  turn 
with  Lord  Bute's  influence  in  the  Closet,  which  al- 
ways pievailed  over  theirs.  They  grumbled,  then 
openly  mutinied,  and  came  to  several  eclair  cissemens, 
both  with  the  King  and  Lord  Bute,  and  received  sat- 
isfactory verbal  assuiance  from  both.  In  this  awk- 
waid  situation  Lord  Bute  found  himself  extremely 
embarrassed ;  he  had  exasperated  the  Opposition  ir- 
leconcileably,  as  he  thought,  without  reflecting  that 
there  ai  e  certa  piacula  in  the  power  of  the  favourite 
in  the  Closet,  which  will  sometimes  soften  the  most 
hai  d-hearted  patriots  .  he  found,  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth once  said,  that  he  had  made 

Quelgues  mgrats  et  pluswurs  mioontena, 
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To  wlncli  I  will  add,  and  not  one  friend  of  conse- 
quence, except  the  King,  who  must  of  necessity  be, 
what  too  many  people  by  choice  are,  a  friend  in  pios- 
penty  only  Upon  this  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  let 
the  visible  maiks  of  his  influence  subside  foi  some 
time ,  and  as  a  pledge  of  it,  both  to  the  Ministers  and 
to  the  public,  resigned  his  place  of  Pi  ivy  Purse,  left 
the  King,  invitus  inmtum,  and  letiied  to  a  pui chase 
he  had  lately  made  in  Bedibidshire. 

In  the  mean  time,  Loid  Egremont  died,  and  Lord 
Sandwich  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Tnumvi- 
late,  as  a  second  Anthony,  foi  he  was  of  a  most  prof- 
ligate abandoned  chaiactei,  but  with  good  abilities 
Loid  Bute,  though  retuecl  fiom  business  and  power, 
as  abovemeutioned,  yet,  whether  fiom  a  weaimess  of 
his  affected  letnement  and  obscurity,  whether  fiom  a 
feai  of  Pailiamentaiy  prosecutions  with  which  the 
Opposition  had  thieatened  him;  whether  fiom  a  de- 
sne  of  acting  again  a  considerable  pait  upon  the  Court 
stage,  01  whether  from  resentment  against  the  Timm- 
viiate,  of  whose  ingratitude  and  tieacheiy  he  com- 
plained ,  whether  from  any,  or  perhaps  from  all  these 
notions  united,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  he  took  a  most  extiaoidmary  and  un- 
expected step  he  went  directly  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  and  much  the  best  head 
amongst  them,  and  proposed  to  him  at  once  to  take  in 
the  Opposition,  whether  the  whole,  or  the  most  con- 
sideiable  pait  of  it,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  however  that 
was,  it  is  certain  they  agreed  upon  these  tennis  •  The 
Trmmvnate  themselves  weie  proscribed,  Mr  Pitt  and 
his  friends  weie  to  succeed  them,  and  Lord  Bute  was 
not  only  promised  impunity,  but  probably  a  shaie  in 
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the  administration  This  being  provisionally  agreed 
upon,  in  the  evening,  on  Thursday,  Mr  Pitt  was  or- 
dered to  attend  the  King  in  piivate,  on  the  Satuiday 
moining  following,  he  did  so;  and  after  an  audience 
of  above  two  hours,  came  out  of  the  Closet  well  satis- 
fied, and  looked  upon  the  whole  affair  as  concluded, 
and  the  Monday  morning  following,  a  second  audience 
was  appointed  for  the  ratification  ;  but  instead  of  that, 
the  second  audience  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Mi  Pitt  went  immediately  to  his  country-house.  The 
particulars  of  what  passed  at  either,  or  both  of  these 
audiences,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  though  everybody 
else  does  to  a  tittle.  But  in  my  opinion,  these  politi- 
cal tete-ci-tetes,  like  amorous  ones,  a  huis  clos,  leave 
loom  only  for  conjectures,  but  none  for  certainty  ,  and 
the  performeis  only  are  able  to  tell,  what,  by  the  way, 
they  never  do  tell,  the  truth,  the  whole  tiuth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Mi  Pitt's  fuends  asseit,  that 
the  King  had  agieed  to  eveiything  Mr  Pitt  had  pro- 
posed on  the  Satuidaj^,  and  refused  everything  on  the 
Monday,  on  the  contiary,  the  Ministers  assert  that 
Mr  Pitt  laised  his  demands  so  exorbitantly  on  the 
Monday,  that  the  King  could  not  possibly  agiee  to 
them  without,  in  some  degree,  resigning  his  Crown 
and  dignity  into  Mr.  Pitt's  hands  which  of  these  as- 
sertions are  true?  In  my  opinion  neither.  I  will 
hazard  my  conjectuie,  but  merely,  and  with  humble 
doubt  as  a  conjecture  .  I  think  then,  that  Lord  Bute, 
from  some,  or  collectively  fiom  all  the  abovernentioned 
motives,  had  subsciibed  to  all  Mr  Pitt's  demands,  and 
obtained  his  own,  in  their  fiist  confeience  on  the 
Thursday,  and  had  engaged  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  King 
should  agree  to  them  on  the  Saturday  following ;  but 
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I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Bute  opened  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Mi.  Pitt's  demands  to  the  King,  unwilling 
perhaps  to  own  at  fiist,  that  he  himself  had  gone  so 
far,  and  hoping  that,  since  he  had  bi  ought  the  King 
into  Mr  Pitt's  plan  in  genera],  he  would  not  object  to 
any  paiticulars  of  it  when  they  should  break  out 
afteiwaids     Peihaps  too,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  piuclent 
not  to  mention  in  the  first  audience,  those  pai  ts  of  his 
scheme  which  he  thought  might  be  the  most  dibagree- 
able,  ti listing,  like  Loid  Bute,  that  when  the  King 
had  gone  so  far,  he  would  not  bieak  off     And  I  do 
believe,  that  in  the  second  audience  on  the  Monday, 
when  Mr  Pitt  was  to  speak  out,  his  demands  were  so 
strong,  that  he  gave  the  King  a  reason,  01  at  least  a 
pretence,  to  refuse  them      But,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
Lord  Bute  the  anthoi  and  adviser  of  defeating  his  own 
plan ?    I  think  it  very  possible,  considering  the  un- 
steadiness and  timidity  of  his  chaiactei,  that  to  some 
degiee  he  was     Might  he  not  feai,  considering  the 
impei  ions  chaiacter  of  Mi   Pitt,  he  had  gone  too  fur 
with  him,  and  given  him  such  a  powei  ah  a  Minister, 
that  he,  as  a  favourite,  should  not  be  able  either  to 
check  01  control?    And  might  lie  not,  upon  consider- 
ation, have  advised  the  King  privately,  to  i eject  some 
of  the  strongest  conditions,  not  doubting  but  Mr  Pitt 
would  willingly  compound  lather  than  break  off? 

Whatever  was  the  tiuth  of  the  case,  the  negotiation, 
though  broke  off,  had  this  effect  with  regard  to  Lord 
Bute,  that  it  exaspeiated  the  Mimsteis  against  him  to 
the  last  degree,  who  had  discoveied  that  they  were  all 
piosciibed  by  this  secret  and  abortive  Tieaty;  and 
with  regard  to  Mr  Pitt,  it  diminished  his  popularity, 
from  a  supposition,  and  peihaps  not  a  groundless  one, 
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that  lie  had  promised  not  only  impunity  and  protec- 
tion, but  some  share  of  power  to  Lord  Bute  Some 
have  thought  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  an  ambitions 
and  busy  woman,  without  paits,  and  with  an  appeal - 
ance  of  cold  insensibility,  had  the  chief  hand  m 
breaking  off  this  negotiation,  but  I  am  of  a  contraiy 
opinion ;  for  her  connection  with  Lord  Bute,  be  it 
founded  upon  whatever  it  will,  is  too  strong  to  allow 
her  to  act  diffei  ently  from  him ;  and  if  she  did  break 
it  off,  it  would  have  been  in  conceit  with  him  Upon 
the  motives  which  I  have  above  hinted  at,  in  this 
situation  things  are  at  present  The  Mimsteis  triumph 
in  the  plenitude,  and  as  they  boast,  permanency  of 
their  power  Lord  Bute  does  not  appeal ,  but  is  with- 
drawn to  the  silence  and  obscmity  of  his  country- 
house  However,  I  cannot  help  conjecturing,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Pitt  are  secretly  united,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  but  by  no  means  iriiupta,  copuld,  and  that  they 
have  some  mines  to  spring,  which,  to  boriow  the  ex- 
pression of  news-wnteis  and  cautious  politicians,  time 
will  discover. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  Lord  Bute's  me- 
ridian lustre  and  present  eclipse,  his  chaiacter  will 
sufficiently  appear  to  any  discerning  leader;  and 
therefoie,  I  will  only  sum  it  up  in  a  very  few  words. 
He  had  honour,  honesty,  and  good  intentions  He 
was  too  proud  to  be  respectable  01  respected;  too 
cold  and  silent  to  be  amiable ,  too  cunning  to  have 
great  abilities;  and  his  inexperience  made  him  too 
precipitately  undertake  what  it  disabled  him  from 
executing. 

END   OF   THE  SECOND    VOLUME. 


